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The Soviet Union and International Economic 
Organizations and Arrangements 


i SUMITRA CHISHTI 


The radical changes in the Soviet Union effected through the abandonment 
of the Communist system and the adoption of the market economy have 
naturally raised the issue of its participation in international economic 
organizations and arrangements such as the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF), the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development (World 
Bank), and the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). Al- 
though, under the Communist regime, it participated in the functioning of 
the United Nations as a member state, the Soviet Union did not become a 
member of any of the various international economic institutions for a long 
time. It was only in the late 1980s that it sought membership of those 
Organizations. This obviously raised a number of issues, including its 
impact on the developing countries. 

This article is divided into three parts. Part I iyesi history of the 
Soviet approach to the membership of the various international economic 
organizations. Part II is devoted to the position that the Soviet Union took 
in the late 1980s and its participation in the deliberations of those organ- 
izations. Part II is devoted to the impact of its role on the developing 
countries. 


The Soviet Union was an active participant in the Bretton Woods Conference 
which established the IMF and the World Bank. In fact it was the Vice- 
Président of the Conference and signed the Bretton Woods agreement. It, 
however, failed to ratify the agreement. There was, however, no official 
communication from the Soviet Union explaining the reasons for not 
ratifying the agreement. Nevertheless the various statements and declarations 
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made on its behalf in a number of forums do throw light on the reasons for 
its failure to ratify the agreement. 

According to available evidence, the preoccupations of the Soviet Union 
in the Bretton Woods Conference were the following: 


1. Determination of the Quota and the Gold Component of the Quota. 
The Soviet Union was of the view that the gold contribution of a 
member to the IMF should be limited to 15 per cent of the quota. For 
the occupied countries, including the Soviet Union, it should be only 
7.5 per cent. Gold newly mined should not be taken into consideration 
while calculating the gold reserves of a member country. Further, no 
member should be required to pay more than 50 per cent of the 
stipulated gold contribution. 

2. Noninterference in the Internal Politics of the Member Countries. The 
Soviet Union was keen to ensure that the various international 
economic institutions did not interfere in the political ‘and economic 
systems of their member countries. 

3. Rouble Convertibility. The Soviet Union was of the view that there 
should be no insistence upon the convertibility of the rouble. As for 
the roubles kept as reserves in the various international economic 
institutions, it wanted them to be used only on its territory. 

4. Emphasis on Reconstruction Objectives of the World Bank. The 
Soviet Union was keen on getting a large assistance for reconstruction 
purposes from the World Bank. 

5. Information to be Made Available. The Soviet Union emphasized 
that the IMF and the World Bank should be satisfied with the 
information provided by a member country by mutual agreement. 


The Soviet Union was given 10 per cent of the quota, its share being next 
in size only to the shares of the United States and the United Kingdom. It 
thus held the third largest quota under the agreement. It was also accepted 
that there would be no political interference. Article IV of the World 
Bank, especially Section 10, states that the World Bank and its officers 
shall not interfere in the political affairs of a member country and shall also 
not be influenced by the political character of a member country. It is said 
that this clause was included with the Soviet Union in mind. 

And yet the Soviet Union did not ratify the agreement. One can gather 
from the available evidence that the following were the specific reasons for 
its refusal. 

First, there was-the timing ot the Bretton Woods Conference and its 
conclusion. By the end of 1945 the Second World War had ended and the 


Lend-Lease Agreement on Aid had ceased to have effect. The friction - 


between the Soviet Union and the United States had begun to show: there 
was no more cooperation between the Soviet Union and the Atlantic 
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Powers, at least in economic matters. The Cold War was on. Second, the 
Soviet Union was not fully confident that its economic policy would not be 
evaluated and examined by the various international economic organizations. 
As we have already noted, this had been one of its major concerns at 
Bretton Woods. Third, the Soviet Union did not appreciate the expecta- 
tion in the West of the eventual convertibility of the rouble. Fourth, the 


‘Soviet Union would, have preferred to become a member of the World 


Bank without acceding to the IMF. This was not possible under the 
Bretton Woods agreement. Finally, the Soviet Union held that the Bretton 
Woods agreement violated the UN Charter. 

The approach of the Soviet Union to GATT was different in many 
respects from its approach to the IMF and the Worid Bank. No doubt the 
Soviet Union was a party to the resolution of the Economic and Social 
Council (ECOSOC) to convene a World Conference on Trade and Employ- 
ment. It did not, however, accept the invitation to attend the meeting of 
the preparatory committee convened in 1946 to prepare a draft, saying that 
it had no time to study the relevant documents. All other invitees parti- 
cipated. 

E. Varga, wartime adviser to Joseph V. Stalin, explained some time 
later why the Soviet Union chose not to participate. In an article published 
in the New Times (as quoted in the New York Times of 17 May 1947), he 
stated that the discussion had no direct interest for the Soviet Union “in 
view of the State monopoly of foreign trade, which is a firm element in our 
economic situation”. He regarded the Geneva session as an opportunity 
for the United States to press for “an archaic world organization” in an 
attempt to avert an imminent economic crisis: When the Charter of the 
International Trade Organization (ITO) was placed for consideration in 
the ECOSOC in Havana in 1948, the Soviet delegate there argued that 
under that Charter the industrialized countries, in particular the United 
States, would take advantage of the international trading conditions in a 
manner that was prejudicial to the national interests of many of the 
developing countries. Some were of the view that the Soviet Union did not 
favour multilateralism, the most-favoured-nation treatment (MFN), and 
reciprocity as understood by the capitalist countries. In fact the Soviet 
refusal to participate in the ITO and, subsequently, in GATT was for the 
reason that a Socialist State with State monopoly of foreign trade could not 
be a member of a world trade organization that was based on principles 
convenient only to the capitalist countries. Besides, those principles did 
not protect the interests of the developing countries. 

Not only did the Soviet Union not participate in the various international 
economic institutions, but it was in fact hostile to them. It did not even join 
in the activities of the United Nations in the economic sphere, especially in 
the early years. Subsequently, however, it sought to make the world body 
take more and more initiatives in economic matters. This resulted in its 
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support for the establishment of the United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Development (UNCTAD) in spite of its bilateral approaches to trade 
and aid problems.! 


i 


It is in this background that one has to study the policy adopted by the 
Soviet Union towards the various international economic organizations in 
the 1980s. 

The reasons for the somersault by the Soviet Union lay largely in its new 
economic and political philosophy. The Soviet Union accepted the need to 
return to the market economy. Marketization of the economy meant 
acceptance of the desirability of a one-world economy. It also meant that 
the Soviet Union had abandoned its attempts to carve out an economy 
different from the market economy by establishing the CMEA (Council for 
Mutual Economic Assistance) market. In fact it had been steadily moving 
towards accepting a one-world economy governed by market forces for 
some time. President Mikhail Gorbachev has been repeatedly arguing the 
case for one world and for one global economy. He once stated: 


The world economy is becoming a single organism. No state, whatever 
its social system and economic status, can normally develop outside it. 
This places on the agenda the need to devise fundamentally new 
machinery for the finctioning of the world economy, a new structure of 
international division of labour.? 


He clarified the Soviet position in a letter to the leaders of Group-7 in July 
1989, when they met for their periodical review of the world economy: 


The rest of the world can only gain by the opening of the world economy 
to a market such as that of the Soviet Union . . . our perestroika is insepar- 
able from the policy tending towards full and entire participation in the 
world economy . . . . We could also begin research on procedures to 
merge, at a global level, the different organs of macro-economic co- 
ordinator.* 

' For a discussion see Edward S. Mason and Robert E. Asher, The World Bank since 
Bretton Woods (Washington, D.C , 1973); J. Keith Horsefield, The International Monetary 
Fund, 1945-1965 (Washington, D.C., 1969); Karinkock, International Trade Policy end the 
GATT, 1947-1967 (Stockholm, 1969); and M.M. Kostecki, East-West Trade and the GATT 
System (London, 1977). See also Marie Lavigne, “Organized International Cooperation after 
the Second World Wer” (mim¢ographed); and Houshang Ameri, Politics and Process in the 
Spectalized Agencies of the United Nations (London, 1990), pp. 189-205. 

* Mikhail S. Gorbachev, Address to the 43rd Session of UN General Assembly, Tass, 7 
December 1988. 

* Gorbachev's letter to the leader of Group-7, July 1969. Quoted in Deena Khatkate, 
“Barks Is Willin”, Economic and Political Weekly (Bombay), 26 October 1989. 
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This led to recognition of an international division of labour and 
allocation of domestic resources on that basis. There was also recognition 
of the need to establish a link between the domestic prices in the Soviet 
Union and international prices. All policy reforms were directed towards 
the establishment of conditions in the Soviet economy that would facilitate 
the process of integration. The reforms included abandonment of central 
planning, independence of production, empowering of enterprises to make 
their own finance and trade decisions, establishment of the convertibility of 
the rouble, introduction of price reforms, use of tariffs to perform economic 
functions, lifting of the State monopoly in foreign trade, assigning of an 
ever greater private control over property, and collection and dissemination 
of economic information on the basis of the normal international practices 
followed by the capitalist countries. Direct foreign investment was wel- 
comed; it was in fact given all possible incentives. Transnational corpor- 
ations were no longer treated as exploiters.’ 

In support of the changes in its economic policies the Soviet Union made 
major shifts in its political relationships with both the Western countries 
and the developing countries, the aim being to reduce armament and 
dissipate the conditions of Cold War. It gave up its position of dominance 
in Eastern Europe. It accepted and even facilitated the unification of 
Germany. It signed with the United States a number of treaties on arms 
reduction. It sought to steer clear of many of the constraints that the pre- 
perestroika regimes had encountered, in order to build a long-term relation- 
ship. with the West. 

Consequently there were a number of changes in the Soviet perception, 
as also a better understanding of the developing countries and a fresh 
assessment of their needs. The basic premise that had governed the tradi- 
tional Soviet approach to the developing countries was that they were 
being exploited by the imperialist Powers. This now gave way to a new 
thinking. One of the significant aspects of this thinking was the view that in 
the 1980s there had been a loosening of the control of the imperialist forces 
over the developing countries and that these had reached a new stage of 
evolution. The traditional classification of exploiter and exploited was no 
longer relevant to the Soviet understanding of the developing countries in 
the global economy. Further, the Soviet Union now held that the developing 
countries should look after their own interests and pursue their own 
economic and political objectives in accordance with what they perceived 
as their needs and national capabilities. It decided that its economic relations 


4 For a discussion sec I.D. Ivanov, The Soviet Union in Changing Global Economic Setting: 
The Prospects for Trade Ortented Growth, UNCTADYST/TSC/4, 28 April 1986. See also 
Sumitra Chishti, “Reforms in the Centrally Planned Developed Economies and Their Impact 
on the Trade and Economic Relations with Non-Centrally Planned Developing Economies”, 
in Economic Reform in Centrally Planned Economies and Ther Impact on the Global 
Economy (New York: United Nations Journal of Development Planning, 1990). 
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with the developing countries would be based on mutual economic gain, 
not on any common ideology.’ 

This culminated in the full collaboration of the Soviet Union with the 
United States in the war against Iraq, its close ally. The various reforms 
and policies thus de-ideologized the entire Soviet approach to economy, 
society, and international relations. 

This is how the Soviet Union has set the stage for its participation in the 
various international economic organizations. And yet it finds that the 
West is not fully ready to accord it a welcome. 

It is, theréfore, important to ask two questions. What advantages does 
the Soviet Union expect to derive from its membership of those organiz- 
ations? And are there any inherent difficulties in the way of its membership? 

One could see in the Soviet approach an anxiety for membership of 
those organizations. We may, therefore, conclude that its expectations also 
are high. 

The Soviet Union needs funds urgently to meet its balance-of-payments 
difficulties. It is also short of capital. It could raise loans from the IMF and 
the World Bank. It needs good technical advice on macroeconomic man- 
agement which those ‘institutions are eminently capable of offering. 
Membership of those institutions is sure to enable it to get such advice 
whenever it feels it necessary. It would also provide the Soviet Government 
with a weapon for fighting the opponents of reforms at home. Another 
expectation is that membership of those institutions would enable it to play 
its role in the international financial, monetary, and trade systems. 

The answer to the second question is that there are no inherent difficul- 
ties in the way of the admission of the Soviet Union into those organizations. 
In any case there are no obstacles based on systemic differences. This 
understanding is based on the fact that the Soviet Union encountered no 
such obstacle when it actively participated in the Bretton Woods Confer- 
ence. This question was in fact raised in a confidential study sponsored by 
the IMF regarding the adjustments it had recommended in the case of the 
centrally planned economies. The answer was that a centrally planned 
economy had characteristic features similar to those of a developing country 
such as multiple exchange rates, administered prices, foreign-exchange 
restrictions, and a large public sector. In fact it was believed that the 
experience of Hungary and Romania had been more encouraging than that 
of many developing countries. This question is, moreover, irtelevant. 
Many former centrally planned economies of Eastern Europe have become 
members already. China too is a member. 

Of course the Soviet Union is different from the smaller centrally planned 


` Ibid. Sec also the Press mterview given by Leonid Abalkin, the Deputy Prime Minster 
of the Soviet Umov; and Malcolm Subhan, “Soviats Change Track, Woo EC”, Economuc 
Tunes (New Delhi), 21 December 1989. 

* Lavigne, “Organized International Cooperation after the Second World War”, n. 1. 
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economics. In spite of its economic weaknesses it has certain special 
features: it has large gold reserves and real assets; militarily it is a Super 
Power. In view of this the Western Powers insist on its fulfilling certain 
conditions. It is suggested that the Soviet Union could not join the IMF on 
the basis of Article XIV for a transitional period and that it needs to make 
its currency convertible under Article VII as part of its joining process. 
The Soviet Union in fact has taken steps to make the rouble convertible by 
auctioning it both to foreigners and to Soviet citizens.’ Further, it has given 
detailed information on its economy and its economic management to the 
IMF. 

The Soviet Union has moved to create conditions for the acceptance of 
the policy prescriptions of the IMF and the World Bank. It has also cast 
aside the reservations it had expressed in the Bretton Woods Conference 
about convertibility and about supply of information. 

As for its becoming a contracting party of GATT, some experts point 
out that while the State monopoly of foreign trade is no obstacle in the way 
of the Soviet Union becoming a contracting party, central planning with its 
discriminatory, nontransparent trade and payments policies is, As we have 
already said, the Soviets have undertaken a reform programme to eliminate 
the obstacle. 

Yet another obstacle is the reciprocity principle. This principle is a 
hifrdle because there is no measure by way of a matching reciprocal 
concession between the Soviet Union and the various contracting parties. 
It is, however, thought that this is a short-term problem and that, with the 
reorganization of foreign trade and policy, it would be easy to establish 
reciprocity in concessions whenever required. It may be noted that a large 
number of former East European countries are working with GATT while 
retaining the various forms of central planning. Also the developing coun- 
tries are not expected to abide by the reciprocity principle under GATT: 
they enjoy special, differential treatment under the Enabling Clause of 
1979. The developed countries are in any case violating GATT rules by 
adopting a-large number of what are known as “grey area” measures of 
managing their international trade and taking recourse to bilateralism. 
There are thus no insurmountable difficulties in the way of the Soviet 
Union becoming a member of the IMF and the World Bank or acceding to 
GATT. 

The problem then is purely one of attitude of the powerful members. 
These members must accept Soviet membership politically. The impor- 
tance of political considerations in administering the requirements of 


" See Valéry Giscard d’ Estaing, Yasuhiro Nakasone, and Henry A. Kissinger, “East-West 
Relations”, Foreign Affasrs (New York), vol. 68, no. 3, summer 1989, pp. 1~21; Franklyn D. 
Holrman, “Reforms in the USSR: Implications for US Policy”, American Economic Review 
(Nashville, Tenn.), vol. 79, no. 2, May 1989; and Adlai E. Stevenson and Alton Frye, 
“Trading with the Communists”, Foreign Affairs, vol. 68, no. 2, spring 1989, pp. 53-71 
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membership is best seen in the admission of Romania in 1972. As it was felt 
that Romania had rebeiled against the Soviet Union, it was allowed to 
keep its financial figures secret. (These figures were provided only to the 
Fund's bodies by circumventing the usual rule.) It was also provisionally 
permitted to maintain the incovertibility of the national currency, the leu. 
What then are the political obstacles in the way of the powerful members 
of the IMF and the Worid Bank agreeing to the admission of the Sovitt 
Union? 

The US Government is the biggest opponent of granting full member- 
ship to the Soviet Union. One of the arguments it has put forward in 
support of its position is that it would take a long time, at least two years, 
to accord full membership. This argument is rather weak. As we know 
quite well, the applications of Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia were approved 
within a period of nine months. Maybe information on the Soviet Union 
would take more time. The minimal information is, however, already 
available with the IMF. The IMF has even conducted a detailed study of 
the Soviet economy along with other institutions.‘ The more important 
reason for the US opposition seems to be a desire to see the Soviet Union 
move further towards a market economy and a convertible currency before 
being allowed to join the IMF. This is not a prerequisite as we have already 
seen. The Economist put it thus: “All this is just an excuse. The truth is that 
negotiations for full membership will create problems which America and 
other rich countries would prefer to avoid.” Besides, the timing of the 
Soviet application is awkward. The US Treasury is finding it difficult to get 
Congress to approve its. share of the 50 per cent hike in IMF quota that had 
been agreed upon in 1990; for the hike needs to be ratified by Governments 
accounting at least for 85 per cent of the total quota. The share of the 
United States, which is 20 per cent, is crucial to this decision. Then there is 
the task of assessing the Soviet quota. Ít is likely that a united Soviet Unign 
in terms of GNP is behind the United States, Germany, and Japan although 
its foreign trade and reserves of other components determining the quota 
are small. The expected quota would be about $10 billion in the revised 
quota position. This is almost the same as that of France or the United 
Kingdom. Above all, if the Soviet Union makes it to the top seven, it 
would be entitled to a permanent seat on the Board, the IMF’s day-to-day 
decisionmaking body. This would upset the balance of power in the organ- 
ization. Consequent to this quota, the Soviet Union could become a big 
borrower. A quota of $10 billion would mean entitlement to a loan of $30 
billion (if it accepts the conditionality). Italy has proposed a modest quota 
of $6 billion for the Soviet Union. Even then its potential would be $18 
billion. This is huge compared with the current outstanding of $34 billion. 
This would cause a problem.’ 


! See study prepared under the auspices of the IMF, the Worki Bank, and the OECD 
entitled The Soviet Economy. 
* “The Wolf at IMF's Door”, The Economist (London), 2-9 August 1991. 
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It is significant that the views of the Managing Director of the IMF are 
the same as those of the United States. At a Press conference the Managing 
Director, Michel Camdessus, said in Moscow that according to his experi- 
ence negotiations for membership would be protracted and that the whole 
thing would entail complex calculations to determine the share of the 
capital. Further, he declared that the world and the citizens of the Soviet 
Union must know exactly what the composition of the Soviet economy 
was.” 

There are apprebensions that the Soviet Union would change the approach 
of the various international economic organizations to problems of inter- 
national trade and payments onte it becomes a member. This is extremely 
unlikely and for the following reasons. It is felt that the entry of the Soviet 
Union would be affected when there is an understanding between the 
Western Powers and the Soviet Union on a number of issues. The Soviet 
Union is in that phase of the reform process in which the virtues of the 
market forces and the advantages of the global market mechanisms are 
highlighted. Henc- there is little basis for questioning the premises of those 
organizations which are promoting the cause of the effective functioning of 
the market forces. Another apprehension is that it would join hands with the 
developing countries which are seeking reform in the international monetary 
and financial management and that it might behave in the same way in which 
it did in the United Nations and in UNCTAD in its early phase, thereby 
embarrassing and discomfiting the developed countries. Nothing like that is 
likely to happen. The priorities of the Soviet Union have changed. The Soviet 
approach to the problems of the developing countries has undergone radical 
change as we have already seen. The Soviet Union is no longer especially 
concerned about the developing countries. It is keen to build bridges to the 
West, especially to the European countries, in pursuit of its national interests. 

It is in view of these complications that the Soviet Union has been 
offered Special Association, an extraordinary act by the IMF. There is just 
no precedent for it. When China sought membership it was not made to 
pass through such a status. 

On 5 October 1991 the Managing Director of the IMF and the Soviet 
President signed an agreement on Special Association for the Soviet Union. 
According to the terms and conditions of the agreement, the IMF would 
review the economy and the economic policies of the Soviet Union on the 
same lines as it holds consultations with a member state under Article IV 
of the Articles of Agreement; it would also provide to the Soviet Union 
technica] assistance on agreed projects and offer training courses for the 
officials of the Soviet Union; it would, further, invite the Soviet Union to 
attend meetings of its Executive Board whenever it discusses reports on the 
Soviet economy and deliberates on such matters as may be of interest to 


* “Managing Director's Press Conference: Membership Negotiations Can Be Lengthy”, 
IMF Survey (Washington, D C.), 14 October 1991, pp. 295-96. 
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the Soviet Union. Significantly the provisions of this agreement can be 
extended to the Union republics, taking into account their circumstances. 
The IMF has undertaken to inform the Soviet Union of any request by a 
Union republic for extension of those provisions. 

The Soviet Union on its part would provide all information as required 
under the Articles of Agreement of the IMF; permit the IMF to establish 
and maintain a Resident’s Office in the Soviet Union; and accord the IMF 
and its officials the same status, immunities, and privileges as have been 
specified in Article IX of the Articles of Agreement. The amount of the 
contribution of the Soviet Union towards the expenses of the IMF under 
the Special Association is to be determmned by agreement between the IMF 
and the Soviet Union.” 

The Soviet Union has been accorded the status of an Observer in GATT 
on the same terms. The basic issue of its receiving most-favoured-nation 
treatment is still not fully resolved even in bilateral relationships. 

It is in this context important to understand the approach of the various 
international economic organizations to the question of Associate Member- 
ship. The need for Associate Membership has arisen very often. In the 
League of Nations it was suggested that small states might be granted 
Associate Membership. The idea was rejected because it was found that it 
entailed many difficulties. The issue came up in the UN Security Council 
again in the context of small states. Since 1965 a number of proposals have 
been made. The Security Council has established a Committee of Experts 
consisting of all its members to study the problem of micro states and their 
relationship with the world body. One of the suggestions made before the 
Committee is that Associate Membership should not entail the right to 
vote, the right to hold office, and the obligation to make financial contri- 
butions. The whole debate is on the question whether small states are 
capable of discharging their obligations to the world body. 

IMF practice makes it difficult to find a basis for a policy of exclusion 
that would not discriminate in favour of states which are already members 
and against states which have applied for membership.” Yet another factor 
which does not encourage a policy of exclusion is the provision in the 
Articles of the World Bank which says that an applicant to qualify for 
membership must have been admitted to the membership of the IMF. 
Since the need for development is not related to the size of a country it is 
not considered appropriate to consider any other form of membership. It is 
further argued that the IMF does not support any strong argument for 
separate membership for weighted voting. 

Dependent territories have been offered Associate Membership. The 


n See, for details, “USSR and the IMF Agree on Special Association Terms”, ibid., 
pp. 294-95 

2 See for a detailed discussion, Joseph Gold, Membership end Non-Membership (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: International Monetary Fund, 1974). 
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Constitution of the World Health Organization has been treated as a 
model by certain organizations. The underlying principle is that dependent 
territories do not have any responsibility to conduct their international 
relations. 

The Special Association of the Soviet Union does not fall within the 
purview of the above discussion on Associate Membership. “In specific 
terms, the Soviet Union is an applicant for membership in the IMF.” The 
IMF treats this Special Association as something that is distinct from 
Associate Membership: 


The Executive Board, representing our members, sought to reach an 
agreement for “Special Association” with the Soviet Union so that we 
could provide certain services to that country while gathering the in- 
formation necessary for processing its application for membership... . 
The question of membership will be answered when the people of the 
country settle their constitutional issues.” 


This relationship, however, focuses on the possibility of a country being 
asked to accept the advice even before it knows the benefits thereof. It thus 
opens up new possibilities of relationship between a country and the IMF. 


I 


It is useful to speculate on the impact of the Soviet Union becoming a 
member of the various international economic institutions on the develop- 
ing countries. 

The Soviet Union is not likely to join the developing countries in their 
attempts to introduce reforms not acceptable to the developed economies 
in the international monetary and financial system. 

The Soviet approach to the problems of the developing countries has 
undergone radical change under the New Thinking. It does not perceive 
those countries as constituting a homogeneous group exploited by imperi- 
alist Powers. On the other hand it feels that owing to certain developments 
in those countries there is need for differential treatment. Indeed, according 
to some Soviet experts, many developing countries have done quite well 
for themselves by integrating themselves into the capitalist system. Instead 
of taking up the cause of the developing countries in the various inter- 
national economic organizations, the Soviet Union will now probably try to 
build bridges to the developed market economies. 

It is in this background that we must now speculate on the possible 
response of the Soviet Union as a member of the various international 
economic organizations. 


D Reply dated 7 November 1991 by Murray Seeger, Assistant Director, External Relations 
Department, to a letter from the present writer. 
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The developing countries-are deeply concerned about the insistence of 
the IMF and the World Bank on their acceptance of the conditionality, 
i.e., a policy package for a restructuring of their economies. Very often 
their acceptance of such a policy package does not result in achieving the 
objective of development. In fact a number of studies show that the 
programmes taken up in compliance with the conditionality have ue 
improved their economies. 

Indications are that the Soviet Union is preparing to live up to the 
requirements of the IMF—World Bank prescriptions. Perhaps it believes 
that the package is necessary for the developing countries to achieve 
economic efficiency; for it has accepted the need to reform its own economy 
along the lines of a market economy. It would in any case be difficult to 
expect the Soviet Union to do otherwise immediately after its admission to 
the membership of the various international economic institutions. 

The IMF and the World Bank follow the weighted voting system in 
decisionmaking. Besides, the history of the functioning of the IMF and the 
World Bank shows that the developed countries formulate their policies 
and strategies outside the legal bodies of those institutions—in such forums 
as the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD), 
Group-7, and Group-10 (where the developed countries make the major 
decisions concerning their approach in the IMF). 

The basic question is whether the weighted voting system will be ques- 
tioned after the Soviet Union joins and seeks for more democratization in 
decisionmaking. The influence of the developing countries on decision- 
making is being steadily eroded. As and when the quotas are raised, a 
number of developing countries lose the voting power they possess today. 
The World Bank has, therefore, appointed an Ad Hoc Committee to find 
ways of stalling further erosion of their voting power. There is little hope 
that a system of majority voting would be introduced in which the developing 
countries are adequately represented.“ 

The developing countries are interested in the enhancement of the 
resources of the various international economic organizations. They are 
preoccupied at present with the following two avenues of expansion of 
resources: (a) increasing quotas; and (b) creation of additional Special 
Drawing Rights (SDRs). The quotas of the IMF have been doubled. One 
can expect the Soviet Union to support the plea of the developing countries 
for an expansion of quotas of the IMF and for two reasons. First, it would 
enable it to enhance its borrowing capacity and compete with the erstwhile 
East European countries for an increasingly larger share of the resources of 
those organizations. Second, the consequent changes in the power structure 
would reduce the domination of any one country in decisionmaking and 
usher in an era of a more plural decisionmaking. 


H See International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, Annual Report, 1989 
(Washington,-D.C.). 
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There is little preparation for creating additional SDRs in the IMF. 
There is, therefore, little chance of additional SDRs being created in the 
coming few years. 

The 1980s witnessed a serious erosion of the GATT system of mult- 
lateralism developed during the postwar period through a series of multi- 
lateral negotiations under its aegis. A number of developments threatened 
this system’ which included bilateralism, the code system, and regional 
arrangements. Certain “grey area” measures used by the developed coun- 
tries to reduce market access to the products of the developing countries 
further restricted the scope of free multilateral trade. This obviously caused 
concern to the developing countries. 

Even today, regardless of the fate of the Uruguay Round, the threat to 
multilateralism continues. The Soviet Union becoming a contracting party- 
to GATT will in no way halt this undermining of the GATT system of 
multilateralism. The Soviet Union may as well become a party to the 
process, given its weak international economic position and its dependence 
on the developed countries. It may even seek a share of the global market 
through various arrangements. 

From the paint of view of the developing countries one of the most 
important issues before the GATT system today is the reciprocity principle. 
Thè developing countries had been able to get special, differential treat- 
ment in the pursuit of their trade-policy regimes consistently with their 
development objectives. This is now under threat; for many people argue 
that the principle of reciprocity should be fully and equally applied to all 
contracting parties regardless of their stage of development. Indeed some 
experts have gone:so far as to suggest a review of GATT in order to 
promote full reciprocity in international trading arrangements.” The 
developing countries may then have to struggle to retain their entitlement 
to the special, differential treatment they had fought so hard to win. While 
it is difficult to predict the response of the Soviet Union to such a develop- 
ment when it becomes a full contracting party to GATT, it will be fair to 
argue that it will not join the developing countries and again for two major 
reasons. First, the Soviet Union is not likely to do anything in the initial 
years that might alienate the developed market economies. Second, it may 
seek to justify withdrawal in the case of a large number of developing 
countries in order to ensure effective operation of the market forces 
internationally. 

In a nutshell the developing countries will witness their former ally 
joining hands with the advanced capitalist countries in international forums, 
thereby making the haves—havenots divide complete and blurring the totally 
traditional North-South division. 


5 See Sumitra Chishn, Restructuring of International Economic Relations: Uruguay Round 
and the Developing Counines (New Delhi, 1991). 
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There is of course a big question mark about the ultimate nature and 
character of the Soviet Union. 


November 1991 
Postscript 


On 21 December 1991, when the above had already been written, the 
Soviet Union was formally dissolved. Three of the independent republics— 
Byelorussia, Russia, and the Ukraine—came together in the form of a 
Commonwealth. Mikhail Gorbachev ceased to be Commander-in-Chief. 
Bight other republics have since joined the Commonwealth—Armenia, 
Azarbaijan, Kazakhstan, Kirghizia, Moldavia, Tadjikistan, Turkmenia, 
and Uzbekistan. They have, among other things, agreed to the following: 


Cooperation between members of the Commonwealth will be carried 
out in accordance with the principle of equality through coordinating 
institutions formed on a parity basis and operating in the way established 
by the agreements between members of the Commonwealth, which is 
neither a state nor a super-state structure . 

Member states of the Commonwealth guarantee, in accordance with 
their constitutional procedures, the fulfilment of international obliga- 
tions stemming from the treaties and agreements of the former USSR.“ 


Consequently the members of the Commonwealth are free to apply for 
membership of the IMF. As we have already seen, the understanding of 
the association of the Soviet Union with the IMF provides for their apptying 
for membership of the IMF. 

The Ukraine applied to the IMF and the World Bank for membership on 
1 January 1992. Its President said in his communication to the World Bank: 
“I expect that our request will be accepted and that this will permit the 
Ukraine as an independent nation to play an appropriate role in the global 
economy.”” 

It is significant that the leading members of the IMF and the World Bank 
had not supported the application of the erstwhile Soviet Union for 
membership. Even the IMF had been hesitant. Hence Associate Member- 
ship. Hence also the status of Observer in GATT. Now both Britain and 
the United States are keen to expedite the membership of the republics 
and to extend the necessary financial help (which they bad denied to the 
erstwhile Soviet Union). In a dramatic reversal of policy the US Govern- 
ment declared on 3 January 1992 that it wanted Russia and five other 


* Sunday Statesman (New Delhi), 22 December 1991. See also the text of the Alma Ata 
Declaration, m Economuc Tines (New Delh, 23 December 1991, p. 3. 
7 Times of India (New Dellu), 2 January 1992. 
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former Soviet States to be granted membership of the IMF and the World 
Bank as soon as possible. Nicholas F. Brady, Secretary of the Treasury, 
said in a statement: “Membership in the IMF and the World Bank will 
further market-oriented economic reform in those newly independent 
nations. We will work with them to ensure that their applications are 
considered as quickly as possible.”“ Further, he said that the US Admin- 
igtration would support not only the application of Russia but also the 
applications of Armenia, Byelorussia, Kazhakstan, Kirghizia, and the 
Ukraine. The British Prime Minister, John Major, went one step further: 
he urged Russia and other members of the Commonwealth to press for 
early membership in the IMF and the World Bank. He told Bons Yeltsin, 
President of Russia, in a letter: “Full membership will enable you to draw 
on [the] considerable financial resources of these institutions in support of 
an agreed reform programme.”” It is certain that the IMF will grant full 
membership to those republics soon. 

One can surmise that the Western Powers were really reluctant to admit 
the Soviet Union as a full member fortwo reasons. First, they were afraid 
of its voting power; and, second, they were daunted by the possibility of a 
reversion of the Soviet Union to the Communist system. 

There could be a slight delay in granting membership of the IMF, not for 
want of Western support, but because of the need to fulfil the requirements 
of full membership. The republics do not have systematic data on the 
various aspects of their economies. In fact there are reports that they are 
planning to have their own different currencies..They are also not ready 
with data on their national income, balance of payments, foreign-exchange 
reserves, and external debts. These are important to determine quotas, 
and they are not easy to get. This might delay their membership. It would 
be interesting to watch the response of the IMF. 

The republics joining the IMF will, for all practical purposes, join the 
group of the developing countries in the IMF and the World Bank. They 
will in any case demand mote attention from the IMF and the World Bank. 
The scenario in this respect may not radically be different in this respect 
from the one discussed in the context of the impact of the Soviet entry into 
the IMF on the developing countries. The republics are too weak to 
bargain with the IMF and the World Bank. For a long time to come it will 
be a unilateral relationship: the IMF and the World Bank will set the 
conditions and the pace of relationship. 


January 1992 
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American and Soviet Aid Policies Towards 
India, 1947-1966: A Review 


: GILLES BOQUERAT 








To say that one state decides to grant aid to another not from purely 
altruistic motives, but from political, economic, and strategic considerations, 
is a selfevident truth. This is all the more so when the donor states are two 
Super Powers, the United States and the Soviet Union, with different 
political, economic, and social systems, involved in a Cold War in which 
each seeks to rally to its cause and convert to its ideology as many countries 
as possible. Among the aid-receiving countries, India, on account of its 
dimensions,. its geopolitical importance on a continent engaged in the 
process of decolonization, and its human and natural resources, could 
hardly be ignored by either Super Power. India, however, was conscious . 
enough of the more or less explicit political and economic conditions on 
which aid would be granted. It still hoped at that time that the sterling 
balances it had accumulated during the war and which had turned it into a 
creditor country would, at least for a time, serve to offset the balance-of- 
payments deficit inevitable at the stage of development when it could not 
pay for all the imports of the capital goods required for industnalization 
through a proportionate increase in its exports of raw materials and primary 
commodities. This hope was shattered when it found that Britain proposed 
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to restrict and to spread over a period of time the withdrawal of these 
assets blocked in London and, what was more, their convertibility into 
dollars. In any case, even if India had been able to avail itself freely of 
those sterling balances, they would not have sufficed to cover the growing 
needs of aid for financing its five-year plans. These were such that, at the 
end of 1965, India was the foremost among the non-Communist countries 
of the Third World to have obtained economic assistance from the Soviet 
Union. As regards the loans and grants from the American AID programmes 
and from the earlier American lending agencies between 1948 and June 
1965, India was surpassed only by South Korea, and it outstripped a 
number of countries allied to the United States. 


‘ 


American AID to the Fore j 


In the wake of the Second World War, any decision to have recourse to 
foreign assistance to finance the developmental process meant, almost 
automatically. turning to the United States. The Marshall Plan and the 
massive inflow of loan capital for the reconstruction of the economies of 
Western Europe testified to a financial power unrivalled at the time. As 
India refused to align itself with either of the two blocs, it was ready to 
engage in economic cooperation with the Soviet Union.: However, it haa 
no illusions about the possibility of obtaining anything other than technical 
assistance from a country where entire regions had been devastated by war 
and where industrial production had fallen by half. In fact the very idea of 
economic cooperation with the Soviet Union was soon going to appear 
incongruous as, in spite of the overtures made by Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru, the Soviet leaders, by rejecting the idea that countries led by the 
national bourgeoisie would be able to express positions divergent to those 
of the Big Powers in the Western. bloc, to which they supposedly owed 
allegiance, ruled out any possibility of a close relationship between the two 
countries. The ‘Orientalist Alexandre Diakov cited as proof of India’s 
alignment with the Western camp the fact that India was inclined to accept 
the slavish aid of the United States. He said that by doing so, the Nehru 
Government was making India directly dependent, economically and poli- 
tically, not only on Britain but also on the United States.* In June 1948, 
during the conference of the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East (ECAFE) held in Ootacamund, India, the Soviet delegate there, who 
was none other than the Ambassador in New Delhi, K.V. Novikov, recalled 
the Soviet position concerning assistance to the underdeveloped countries. 


| Welcoming a delegation of Soviet scientists on 7 January 1947 in New Delbi, Nehru 
disclosed that one could not but be impressed by the tremendous achlevements of the Soviet 
Union This was why Indians wished “to learn more from your example, we want to know 
what you have done and how you have done it”. Sarvepalli Gopal, ed., Selected Works of 

Jawaharlal Nehru (New Delhi, 1984), series 2, vol. 1, pp. 380-81. 
2 A. Diakov, “The Situation in India”, New Timea (Moscow), no. 23, 2 June 1948, p. 15. 
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He started by expressing his country’s outright condemnation of aid from 
the West, which he accused of pursuing the traditional ‘policy of imperialism 
aimed at enabling the Western countries to widen their markets in thé 
Third World, consolidate their sources of raw materials, and create condi- 
tions for promoting investment of their private capital. While the Soviet 
Union declared that it favoured the principle of multilateral assistance 
within the framework of the United Nations, and centred around the 
development of heavy industry, it was still necessary that the agencies 
involved in the development of the underdeveloped countries be free from 
the taint of what for the Soviets was a grave imperfection, that of being 
instruments of the West in its pursuit of its policy of subjection and 
exploitation of the Third World. 

The initial hostility of the Soviet leadership in ‘that R of Stalinist 
dogmatism left India with no choice but to turn primarily to the United 
States to procure the capital goods, funds, and expertise needed for devel- 
opment—a bitter pill for those who mistrusted “dollar imperialism”. It is 
interesting to note that one of-the reasons mentioned by Nehru to justify 
India’s decision to remain within the Commonwealth was that “an India 
which was isolated completely from the Commonwealth would inevitably 
have had to slope in some direction. Practically speaking, that is in terms of 
capital goods and money or credit required, that sloping could only have 
been in the direction of the United States”. This was a perspective which 
did not appear desirable.’ Already before Independence the Indidns had 
had a foretaste of the kind of demands that the United States would make 
in exchange for financial support. Though mostly passive spectators of the 


political situation evolving in India,‘ the Americans had done their utmost ° 


3? To Vijayalakshmi Pandit, 8 June 1949. Sarvepalli Gopal, ed., Selected Wotks of Jawa- 
harlal Nehru (New Delhi, 1991), series Z, vol. 11, p. 356. 

* Truo, President Franklin D. Roosevelt had made some attempts to raise with Prime 
Minister Winston S. Churchill the matter of India’s future. He had even sent an emissary, 
Colonel Louis Johnson, to India in the spring of 1942, at a time when the Cripps Mission was 
in India, m an unsuccessful attempt to break the deadlock in the discussions between the 
British representative and the Indian nationalists. On the whol, however, the Americans 
kept out of Indian politics as long as the United Kingdom was in a position to control the 
situation in India, so that the Allies might avail themselves of the strategic advantages and the 
resources required for carrying on the war George Merrell, who was then the American 
representative in New Dell, summarized the bitterness of Indian sentiment, noting, a vear 
before Independence, that, 


. nghtlły or wrongly, many of them gained the impression that the USA was going to 
“liberate” them from British rule. When this hope was not realized, Indians were bitterly 
disappointed and in many cases not only decided to question the USA’s “sincerity” as a 
democratic nation, but began to class the USA with Britain as an imperialist Power. 


Commissioner in India (George Merrell) to the Secretary of State, 10 June 1946. United 
States Government, Department of State, Foren Relations of the United States, 19-46 
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to advance their own interests in the economic field which had, till then, 
been subject to British prerogatives. On the commercial plane the 
Americans had aimed particularly at abolishing discriminatory trade prac- 
tices with regard to non-British products and then at ensuring free access to 
the Indian market and the abolition of all protectionist measures. The 
Americans had also turned their attention to the opening up of India to 
private investment. They had suggested, in 1945, that negotiations be 
resumed for entering into a treaty of commerce and navigation aimed at 
defining a legal framework within which American interests engaged in 
business and industrial activity in India could evolve in a liberal manner. 
This only gave rise to mistrust in Indian business circles. Ardeshir Dalal, a 
Director in a Tata company and one of those who had formulated the 
Bombay Pian, told representatives of the US Administration that India 
would, if necessary, be ready to do without foreign capital if the US 
companies were not satisfied with minority participation wherever it in- 
vested its capital. George Merrell thence came to the conclusion that with 
“both Indian business interests and the Indian elements in the Government 
in such a hyper-nationalistic frame of mind”, it was doubtful whether the 
United States would be able at this time to negotiate a treaty which would 
give the Americans any of the advantage they might look for in such a 
treaty.” 

Private investors, deeming the State’s powers to be too dissuasive and 
the call for foreign capital as being flawéd with prohibitory restrictions, 
shrank from making investments. The US Government also did not display 
much eagerness to support India’s economic development. No immediate 
danger of Communism weighed over India to justify the dispatch of a large 
amount of aid, as against the hundreds of millions of dollars ploughed into 
the thoroughly delinquent 'regime of Jiang Gaishek in an effort to keep it 
afloat. The Indian subcontinent was not a priority area in Asia in the 
geopolitical calculations of the State Department, which was more pre- 
occupied with East Asia, where American interests had long been estab- 
lished. It was also true that the desire of the Government of India to 
adhere to a policy of nonalignment was not conducive to the grant of public 
aid from the United States: which, like the Soviet Union, was not willing to 
admit that any country could keep itself from aligning with one bloc or the 
other. 

There was a clear impression, during Nehru’s visit to the United States in 
the autumn of 1949, that a dialogue of the deaf was taking place between 
the Indians and the Americans. One of Nehru’s main objectives during this 
visit was to seek American support for India’s economic development. The 


* Secretary ın charge in New Delhi (George Merrell) to the Secretary of State, 27 February 
1945. United States Government, Department of State, Foreign Relatrons of the Unied States. 
{945 (Washington, D C.: United States Government Printing Office, 1969), vol. 6 (The 
British Commonwealth; The Far East), p. 272. 
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deficit in the exchange of trade with the dollar zone had continually 
increased since Independence. The Americans on their part had the vic- 
torious, march of the Communists in China in mind. They were also 
haunted by a fear of Communism spreading in Southeast Asia. The idea 
that India might be persuaded td lead an anti-Communist front had started 
gaining ground, especially after India decided to remain within the 
Commonwealth, in- the American Press as well as among American poli- 
ticlans. and there was hope of being able to convince the Indian Prime 
Minister of the need to contain Communism by cooperating with the United 
States in a system of collective security directed against China and the 
Soviet Union, a kind of Asian version of the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization (NATO). None of these hopes bore fruit. India did not succeed jn 
obtaining the one million-tons of wheat it needed on conditions advantageous 
enough to enable it to economize on its precious foreign exchange and 
avoid another escalation in the price of cereals. On the matter of private 
capital, Nehru had made a speech on 6 April 1949 in which he had sought 
to danfy Governmental policy in this field and to reassure foreign investors.__ 
The speech, however, did not evoke a positive response from the American 
side. An Indo-American conference held in New Delhi in December 1949 
left little doubt about the fact that the Americans still regarded the fiscal, 
political, and legislative climate as not being conducive to investments. 
George C. McGhee, Assistant Secretary of State for Near Eastern, South 
Asian, and African Affairs, voiced this when he declared: 


Although there is evidence that there has receatly been a shift in official 
opinion away from this line of thinking [i.e., extensive Government 
ownership and control], present policies of the two Governments {India 
and Pakistan] as we understand them, involve nationalization of certain 
key industries and rather extensive controls over major elements in their 
economies which we associate with the methods of Socialism.‘ 


Finally, considering the divergence in perception of international problems, 
there was littlesprobability that Governmental aid, which should receive 
the backing of Congress, would be forthcoming. On the East-West conflict, 
Nehru reaffirmed that India had no intention of aligning with any camp. 
About China, he announced to his interlocutors his Government’s inten- 
tion to recognize shortly the Communist regime set up in Beijing whereas 
the United States persisted in considering the Jiang Gaishek Government 
as the only legitimate one in China. The US Government regarded the 
People’s Republic of China as just a satellite of the Soviet Union. It was 
determined to protect Asia from Communist proselytism through military 


t Timex of Índia omba). 8 February 1950. 
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assistance to the countries of the region. Nehru on the other hand was 
convinced that a hostile posture would only cause China to throw itself into 
the arms of the Soviet Union. He was convinced that in spite of their 
ideological affiliation, the Chinese leaders were not inclined to make their 
country a camp-follower of the Soviet Union. Finally, there was the thorny 
problem of Kashmir. While the United States accused India of intransigence, 
India felt that the United States was being utterly ee with a view to 
- making Pakistan a client nation. ; 
It was in fact under the considerable pressure exertea py the advance a 

Communism in Asia during the year 1950 that the American attitude to 
India underwent a distinct change. With the loss of China to Communism, 
the militancy of the Vietminh in Indochina, the Chinese invasion of Tibet, 
and the reverses in Korea, the United States increasingly appreciated the 
importance of the political, strategic, human, and material potential of 
South Asia. If India were to cross over into the Soviet orbit, the airspace of 
a country at the crossroads of communications between Europe, Africa, 
and East Asia, would be prohibited to the countries of the West. Also the 
use of the shortest sea routes between Suez and the Malacca Straits would 
be endangered. Finally, India had certain strategic materials important for 
Amenican national defence. The Truman Administration started realizing 
that tf there were no tangible signs of economic progress, India might soon 
pass into the hands of the Communists. Three years had passed since 
Independence, and India had still not received the slightest bit of bilateral 
aid from the United States. In a memorandum addressed to Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson, a little before the outbreak of the Korean War, 
George McGhee, evaluating the necessarily limited scope of private in- 
vestments, of the Point Four Programme, and of World Bank loans, 
underlined the need to develop a more ambitious, long-term policy of 
assistance in the aconomic development of the countries of South Asia. 
Afghanistan, India, and Pakistan were the only countries bordering the 
Soviet Union and its satellites not to benefit from any American economic 
assistance programmes.’ In December 1950 a State Department report 
mentioned that “India has become the pivotal state in non-Communist 
Asia by virtue of its relative powc:, stability, and influence”, but that on 
account of the prevalent poverty, 


it is likely that the present Government of India will lose power unless it 
can present the Indian people with definite progress in improving 
their social and economic conditions, and it is likely that a successor 


” George C McGhee to the Secretary of State, 7 June 1950 United States Government, 
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Government would be less favorably disposed toward the USA than the 
present one.*. 


It is interesting to note that there was this type of analysis in spite of the 
deep resentment caused by Nehru’s attitude towards the conflict in Korea 
and particularly his insistence on China’s admission into the United Nations. 

The State Department thus gave favourable consideration to a request 
for food assistance made by India in December 1950 to obviate the possibil- 
ity of a famine following a capricious monsoon. The moral and diplomatic 
advantage the American Government could have derived from the $190 
million credit it eventually granted to India for the purchase of two million 
tons of cereals in mid-June 1951 was, however, singularly watered down. 
The major reason for this lay in the legislative procedure to be followed in 
the United States before any Governmental assistance could be granted. 
This procedure gave Congress an opportunity to discuss the merits and the 
terms of the aid. During almost six months the debates in Congress, 
relayed to the public by the Press, highlighted the reasons which impelled 
US legislators to hold one opinion or another. This threw a shadow over 
the hopes of an improvement in Indo-American relations. There was delay 
in the making of a decision one way or the other owing to differences of 
Opinion over the possibility of the United States obtaining some strategic 
materials in exchange. In fact President Harry S. Truman had asked 
Congress for the grant of a gift, which was ultimately refused. In the 
circumstances India was finally obliged to compromise. A few days after 
the India Emergency Food Assistance Act was signed, a special American 
mission arrived in India to discuss with the Indian authorities the question 
of transfer of certain strategic materials, particularly manganese, mica, 
beryl (which India was already exporting to the United States), and mona- 
zite. In September 1950 a representative of the Government of India 
arrived in Washington, D.C., to pursue negotiations which led, in particular, 
to the dispatch of 500 tonnes of monazite to the United States in total 
violation of the official Indian ban on any export of fissionable materials. 
Later, when India exported thorium nitrate, a strategic material, to China 
and the United States threatened to stop all aid to India in compliance with 
the Battle Act voted by Congress in October 1951, India was constrained 
to promise that it would enforce stricter controls to prevent any recurrence 
of such a situation-and authorized the Ameritan Government to make pre- 
emptive purchases of thorium nitrate exports.’ 


* Department of State Policy Statement, 1 December 1950 Ibid., p. 1478. Emphasis 
added 
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The debates in the US Congress on India’s foreign policy led those who 
formulated India’s First Five-Year Plan to undertine the danger of excessive 
dependence on foreign aid, “which depends on the political situation in the 
lending countries and which might be interrupted by unfavourable inter- 
national developments” .” 

Meanwhile another controversy arose over the terms of the peace treaty 
with Japan signed on 8 September 1951 and India’s refusal to be a signatory 
to it. However, this new disagreement did not endanger the principle of aid 
to India. The Truman Administration resigned itself to supporting the 
Nehru Government, more to forestall any possibility of the leadership of 
the country getting into the hands of the Communists than to get India to 
support any American initiative in the fight against international Com- 
munigm. An Indo-American agreement on technical cooperation was signed 
in January 1952. Chester Bowles, the American Ambassador in New 
Delhi, spared no effort to secure a considerable increase in the rather 
modest aid to India even though, with the adoption of the Mutual Security 
Programme in 1951, American military aid was increasingly getting the 
better of economic aid. To critics severely censuring nonalignment, it was 
pointed out that Indian neutrality was not devoid of advantages for the 
West as it kept India outside the Soviet field of action without imposing too 
great a strain on America: “A more marked closeness in relationship with 
the Western bloc could one day induce the leaders in New Delhi te ask for 
effective protection, which the Government of the United States is not in a 
position to grant.”" 

_ As there were greater chances of an aid project securing the approval of 

Congress if it was justified by the existtnce of a danger, whether real or 
supposed, of Communism threatening the recipient country, the supporters 
of a programme of aid to India invoked the results of the first General 
Election of winter 1951-52. Dean Acheson, the Secretary of State, addressed 
a joint session of the Foreign Affairs Committees of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives and defended the need to grant aid to India by 
invoking the “unsuspected strength” displayed by the Indian Communists 
in the General Election. He insisted that the American people should not 
let themselves be deceived by the clear victory of the Congress Party. 


* The First Frve-Year Plan (New Delhi: Government of India, Planning Commisnon, 
1953), p. 34. 
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Unless Nehru was able to make a show of achieving substantial economic 
progress during the next five years, it was likely that in the next General 
Election the democratic forces would be endangered by Right-wing 
extremists or by the Communists.” 

The election of Eisenhower and particularly the arrival at the head of 
American diplomacy of John Foster Dulles, who was well-known for his 
deepseated anti-Communism and for his lack of sympathy with nonalign- 
ment, hardly left any hope a priori of an increase in aid to India. Stanislas 
Ostrorog, the French Ambassador in India, said at the time about Dulles 
that he symbolized in the eyes of the Indians “the representative of an 
authoritarian doctrine which revives, in a new form, the imperialist ambi- 
tions of the West and tends to establish American hegemony over Asia”.” 
Moreover, the Republicans, who were in a majority in both Houses of the 
Congress (83rd Congress) were regarded as more niggardly in the matter of 
economic aid. They were also ardent supporters of the replacement, as far 
as possible, of public aid by private investment. American aid policy got 
more and more identified with the growth of the military capacity of its 
allies on the periphery of the Communist world. In a speech which sounded 
like an indictment of this policy, the new Indian Ambassador m Washington, 
D.C., G.L. Mehta, denounced an approach which relegated to second 
place the giving of aid to underdeveloped countries engaged in solving the 
problems of poverty or illiteracy: 


These problems would have confronted us even if the teachings of Karl 
Marx had not influenced Lenin or Mao Tse-tung. They will have to be 


solved, Communism er no Communism . . . . To seek to explain the 
tremendous upsurge in Asia in rigid categories of Communism and anti- 
Communism is to oversimplify the problems . . . . Anyone acquainted 


with Asia and Africa knows that a military solution cannot endure, that 
safeguards against external aggression are less important than measures 
of economic amelioration to prevent disruptive and subversive forces 
working within . . . . Neither air bases nor atomic weapons can ensure 
stability and progress.“ 


The United States had fully evaluated the risk it was taking with regard 
to its relations with India when it signed a mutual assistance pact with 
Pakistan in May 1954. A report of the State Department dated 15 January 
1954 enumerated the repercussions that a pact with Pakistan would have 
on Indo-American relations, including possible refusal by India to pursue 


2 The Statesman (Calcutta), 15 March 1952. 
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negotiations on a Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and Navigation and 
the likely difficulties in the conduct of official and private American 
activities in India. It was also considered possible that India would seek to 
further its trade relations with the Communist bloc and adopt an attitude of 
still greater conciliation towards China. It would not, however, follow from 
this that India would forsake nonalignment. Finally, “except possibly as a 
result of a cumulative series of frictions and disagreements, India would be 
unlikely to refuse U.S. economic aid”.” 

As a matter of fact some people in India did raise the question of the 
advisability of continuing to accept aid from America. Although this aid 
took on different forms, could India make a hue and cry over the American 
military aid to Pakistan and yet accept a not negligible amount of economic 
aid from that country without being accused of duplicity? Addressing a 
meeting of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry 
in March 1954, Nehru called upon his country to do away with the “crutches” 
of aid and to be above all selfsufficient as “no country which depends 
mainly on other countries for her defence, security, progress, and general 
well-being can hope to go far in achieving anything substantial” ."* How- 
ever, it soon became evident to the Government of India that all it could 
do was to content itself with desiring that the country depend on foreign 
aid as little as possible. In June, the Finance Minister, Chintaman D. 
Deshmukh, laid stress on the fact that availability or absence of foreign aid 
would have a great impact on the magnitude of the Second Five-Year Plan. 
Seventy per cent of the aid utilized during the First Five-Year Plan had 
come from US Government funds. Moreover, loans from the World Bank— 
an agency which collaborates closely with the American Government— 
accounted for 17 per cent of the aid utilized. In a State Départment report 
on the state of Indo-American relations between May and November 1955, 
the authors noted that there was a greater Indian acceptance of the value of 
economic cooperation with the United States, mentioning, in support of 
this claim, the Simla Conference held in India in May 1955 with nine other 
Asian countries to discuss the US Fund for Asian Economic Development 
and the recommendations of high officials asking for a larger number of 
American technicians to work in India or, agajn, suggesting joint Indo- 
American economic assistance to Nepal to minimize Communist China’s 
potential political and economic influence in that country.” 


S Special National Intelligence Estimate, “Probable Repercussions of a U.S. Dectsion to 
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East-West Rivalry Spreading to Aid 


If Indo-American relations were sometimes stormy, the American Govern- 
ment had drawn satisfaction till-then from lack of cordiality in Indo-Soviet 
relations. However, about the mid-1950s, this situation changed. We shali 
not examine here the events which led the Soviets to reconsider nonalign- 
ment as anything other than a tagging along of the Western bloc, and the 
decisions taken by the Government of India which impelled the Soviets to 
get closer to India. We shall only point out that the food aid offered in 
March 1951, at a time when the American Congress was delaying the 
grant of foodgrains requested by India in view of what was termed its 
unfriendly foreign policy, testified to a new solicitude for India on the part 
of the Soviet Union and provided it with an opportunity to score over the 
United States in the eyes of Indian public opinion. India was to be the first 
non-Communist Asian country to avail itself of offers of economic cooper- 
ation from the Soviet Union. The objective was to reduce its dependence 
on the West for its commercial outlets and for the capital and machinery 
required for development and hence to take away from the West the means 
of political pressure that economic aid represented—and to do so at a time 
when American diplomacy was finding itself involved in a policy of military 
aliances in Asia directed against the Communist bloc. 

It was the overall political and economic situation in 1954 which made 
India receptive to Soviet offers of assistance. The growing disagreement 
between India and the United States over the approach to East-West 
conflicts in Asia meant uncertainty over the amount of aid, which was 
likely to vary from one year to the next, depending on the annual allocations 
to be made by the US Congress. It was alsb expected that America would 
be less than enthusiastic about giving economic support for industrial 
development projects in the public sector, which were to be given special 
priority during the Second Five-Year Plan. The Lok Sabha adopted, on 21 
December 1954, a resolution stipulating that the objective of the economic 
policy would be to achieve a “Socialistic pattern of society” in which the 
principal means of production would be in the hands of the State or 
controlled by it. During his visit to China in the autumn of 1954, Nehru had 
been visibly impressed by the aid the Soviets had given to China i in the field 
of industry. 

The agreement ARET on 2 February 1955 for the establishment of a 
steel plant at Bhilai formalized the end of Soviet ostracism of India. The 
year 1955 was a turning-point for Indo-Soviet relations. Nehru paid a visit 
to the Soviet Union in June; N.S. Khrushchev and N.A. Bulganin returned 
the visit at the end of autumn. A. Diakov, who had in the past denounced 
the complicity of the bourgeoisie in power with the Anglo-American im- 
perialists, now put his stamp of approval on this same national bourgeoisie: 
“The peace-loving policy of the Indian Government is supported even by 
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certain circles of the Indian bourgeoisie, including the big bourgeoisie, for 
this policy not only guarantees India’s not being dragged into war, but also 
secures the possibility of smashing out of the grip of economic dependence 
on the imperialist Powers.”“ In judging the changing Soviet perception of 
the ruling class in India we might recall what another Soviet commentator 
had written three years earlier: “The encouragement given by India’s 
rulers to the penetration of foreign monopoly capital is on all fours with 
their general line of foreign policy and their support of the Anglo- 
American imperialist bloc.”" In the policy of Soviet aid to non-Communist 
countries, there was also a desire to contain Beijing’s diplomatic activity in 
the context of the emerging struggle for influence in this part of the world 
between the two giants of Communism. Louis Joxe, the French Ambas- 
sador in Moscow, underlined the fact that if the Soviet Union was keen on 
maintaining its position as a big Asian Power, it had greater chances of 
succeeding on the economic plane: “China is not yet capable of playing a 
role in this field; besides, non-Communist Asian countries feel less anxiety 
over Russian penetration than over Chinese penetration.” Hence the idea 
of playing the Indian card, not only as a stepping-stone to a multiplication 
of contacts with the countries of Asia, but also as a way of counterbalancing 
any hegemonistic temptations that China might entertain. , 

The aid proposed to be given by the Soviets gave rise to much favourable 
comment. The Amrita Bazar Patrika of 12 January 1956 felt that the 
United States would do well to draw a lesson from the Soviet approach to 
aid. It underlined in a commentary that the proposals made by the Soviet 
leaders for economic cooperation with India and other Asian countries did 
not contain the slightest trace of condescension and that there were no 
political strings attached to Soviet aid. Stress was laid on the importance of 
the nonaligned countries during the Twentieth Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU). The concept of a “zone of peace” was 
devised specially for them. This concept encompassed, alongside the 
countries of the Socialist camp, those countries which refused to cooperate 
in the aggressive manoeuvres of imperialism. 

The United States closely watched the visit of Bulganin and Khrushchev 
to India. It saw how they renewed their offers of economic cooperation and 
the support to India in respect of Kashmir and Goa. Clearly the Soviet 
Union wanted to strengthen its bonds with India. Consequently there was 
now the threat of Soviet influence looming over the policy of a country 
with which the United States had a relationship of mistrust. The American 
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embassy in New Delhi warned the State Department against what might - 
appear as lack of interest on the part of the United States in India’s 
development at a time when the Soviet leaders were promising increasing 
aid and defying the West “to compete with them for India’s friendship”. 
(The amount of US aid to India had been reduced during the fiscal year 
1955-56.) Any new reduction in American aid would immediately be 
compensated for by the Soviets, warmed John Sherman Cooper, the 
American Ambassador: “It would be dangerous to seek comfort in [the] 
hope that [the] Russians may promise aid which they will not deliver... . 
Their understanding of India’s importance in their global strategy is such 
that they will make prodigious effort make [sic] good on promises.” The 
State Department expressed itself in favour of a steady flow of aid to India by 
advancing two reasons. The first was a political one: “Loss of U.S. economic 
support could well throw Indian leaders into dependence on Soviet aid for 
their Plan.” Then there was the economic one: 


The financial problems inherent in the Plan are resulting in conflict 
between moderate leaders in India, who wish to pursue a conservative 
financial and political policy, and radical elements, who demand increased 
State control of the economy to assure success. A reduction in U.S. aid 
at this time would play into the hands of radical elements and could set 
Indian economic policy on a more dangerously Socialistic path for the 
future.” 


However, not till the serious financial crisis of 1957-58, which expressed 
itself in a sharp fall in India’s foreign-exchange reserves, was any substantial 
increase in American aid forthcoming to India. At stake was the success of 
the Second Five-Year Plan, and thereby the success of an experiment in 
economic development within a democratic framework, at a time when 
most observers recognized that the economic performance of the Com- 
munist regime in China was superior to India’s. (This was before the 
reverses of the Great Leap Forward in 1959-60.) It is pertinent to quote at 
this point a paragraph from a report of the National Security Council, 
written in January 1957, reiterating the need to support the Nehru Govern- 
ment and to bypass political disagreement: 


It is in the U.S. national interest that the genuine independence of India 
be strengthened and that a moderate, non-Communist government 
succeed in consolidating the allegiance of the Indian people. There is an 
undeniable dilemma for U.S. policy in the pursuit of these objectives. The 
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Indian policy of nonalignment will on occasion bring India into opposition 
with U.S. programs and activities,.and a strong and increasingly success- 
ful India will add weight to this opposition. Nevertheless, over the long 
run, the risks to U.S. security from a weak and vulnerable India would be 
greater than the risks of a stable and influential India. A weak India 
might well lead to the loss of South and Southeast Asia to Communism. 
A strong India would be a successful example of an alternative to 
Communism in an Asian context.” | 


Like the first General Election held in 1952, the second General Election 
held in March 1957 provided an argument in favour of restoring the 
financial situation by once again brandishing the bugbear of a Communist 
thrust in the event of the Government of India suffering economic reverses. 
(With 9 per cent of the votes cast, the Communist Party of India had 
almost doubled its 1952 score. What is more, it had obtained a majority in 
the Kerala Legislative Assembly.) Reference was made to it in a National 
Intelligence Estimate published in October 1957. It spelt out the repercus- 
sions of a failure of the Second Plan on the political scene, and said that a 
setback of that kind 


would hasten the disintegration of the Congress Party and threaten the 
continuance of democratic government. There is now no other coherent 
opposition force except the Communists, and they would stand to make 
important political gains from the collapse of the Congress Party. Success 
with the Plan would probably permit the Congress Party to retain power 
in the 1962 elections and would provide the kind of environment in 
which a moderate conservative party could emerge when and if the 
present Congress Party breaks up.” 


The American Government finally decided in favour of a moderate increase 
in aid to India, particularly by way of loans through the recently created 
Development Loan Fund, and the continuance of food aid granted since 
1956 under P.L. 480. Dulles, however, warned that one should not ignore 
the possible repercussions that a large aid packet to India would have on 
countries like Iran, Pakistan, or Turkey, which might feel let down: their 
financial needs were great and they had given unstinting support to America’s 
foreign policy wher India was being disparaging about it. 

When required, India did not hesitate to use the threat of seeking 
increased Soviet aid to obtain more from the West. For instance, in 
September 1960, at the end of a meeting of the Aid India Consortium, 
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B.K. Nehru declared that if the Western countries did not respond to 
India’s needs during the Third Plan, India would be obliged to turn to the 
Soviet Union. If the Soviet Union offered to finance the entire develop- 
ment plan, it would be welcomed.” This was most improbable as India’s 
need widely exceeded the amount of loans that the Soviets were in a 
position to offer. However, such declarations were symptomatic of the 
development of Indo-Soviet economic cooperation and of the advantage 
that India could derive in relation to the West. This cooperation had 
gained strength since the reciprocal visits between the leaders of the two 
countries in 1955. When the Soviet troops perpetrated bloodshed while 
crushing the popular uprising in Budapest, the Indian Minister for Pro- 
duction, K.C. Reddy, was in Moscow discussing the perspectives of Soviet 
assistance and was in a position to announce, at the end of his visit, that the 
Soviet Union was offering to cooperate in certain projects in the fields of 
refining, fertilizer production, and manufacture of heavy machmery, mining 
equipment, and optic glass. A few days later, an announcement was made 
in New Delhi that the Soviet Union had offered a credit of 500 million 
roubles. 

By helping in the construction of a State industry, the Soviets were 
constantly guided by the desire to promote an economic and political 
development that was independent of the capitalist Powers and to restrict 
the role of monopolist capitalism. True, M. Rubinstein, a Soviet scholar, 
noted that some measures such as the adoption of the vague notion of a 
“Socialistic pattern of society” and of a new industrial policy resolution in | 
April 1956 only aimed at the development of State capitalism: they were 
not, strictly speaking, of a Socialist nature. They represented at best a 
stage on the path of a peaceful transition towards Socialism. Nevertheless 
Rubinstein was of the view that in the then circumstances, they played a 
progressive role in strengthening the national independence of India and in 
weakening the position of imperialism as a whole.” 

China was far from being pleased at this growing economic cooperation 
between India and the Soviet Union. The increase in border skirmishes 
between India and China during the year 1959 was aimed not only at 
advancing territorial claims ‘but also at underlining the Chinese desire to 
force the Soviet leaders to make a clear choice between a capitalist country 
led by the reactionary bourgeoisie and a Communist regime. In fact China 
viewed Soviet aid to India with hostility. This aid could not but enable the 
Nehru Government to entrench itself firmly at the expense of the Com- 
munist cause. It was well aware of the fact that the United States set much 
store by the economic competition that was taking place between India and 
China and its influence on other countries of the Third World. By helping 


* Le Monde (Pans), 17 September 1960. 
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India, the Soviet Union was only playing into the hands of the Americans. 
The Soviet Union granted a 1.5 billion rouble credit to India just three days 
after a Press release (published by Tass on 9 September 1959) in which the 
“Soviet ruling circles” while recalling “the sacred ties of fraternal friend- 
ship based on the larger prinċiples of Socialist internationalism” between 
the Chinese and Soviet peoples, had refused to take sides in the border 
dispute. The Soviets had also expressed the hope that China and India 
(with wbich “a successful and friendly cooperation had developed within 
the framework of peaceful coexistence”) should arrive at a peaceful solution 
of their border dispute. They had in no way changed the nature of their 
relations with India. This became further evident during Khrushchev’s visit 
to India in February 1960. Ry coming to New Delhi, Khrushchev had in 
mind, more than anything else, the idea of “neutralizing” the success of 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower’s recent visit to India, and to distance 
himself from the Chinese incursions on the borders. In India he was able to 
note for himself the hurt that these had caused to the prestige of the Soviet 
Union, even if only in the Jack of popular enthusiasm at his visit, which in 
no way resembled the triumphant welcome he had received four years 
earlier. The final communique made a reference to Soviet appreciation of 
the policy of nonalignment, and stated that never before had the relation- 
ship between India and the Soviet Union rested on a more friendly and 
more understanding basis. The agreement on the extension of the Bhilai 
steel plant was, symbolically, signed on this occasion. The visit was full of 
Significance: it coincided with the tenth anniversary of the signing of the 
Sino-Soviet Peace and Friendship Treaty and helped in bringing out the 
sharp deterioration in the relations between the Soviet and Chinese leaders. 

Khrushchev had no intention of sacrificing his country’s good relations 
with India at the altar of friendship with China, a Communist country 
whose attitude gave nse more and more to disavowal than to approval 
and which was clearly adventurist. In June 1959 the Soviet Union went 
` back on the promise it had made in an agreement on atomic cooperation, 
signed in October 1957, to deliver nuclear technology to China. What was 
at stake in the Soviet position on the Sino-Indian border dispute was in fact 
the very survival of nonalignment in India. The Soviet Union was not 
unaware of the fact that by adopting a pro-Chinese position it would 
become very difficult for Nehru to resist the public pressure for an align- 
ment with the West. The idea of a vast “zone of peace” comprising the 
Socialist camp and Asian and African countries that were not part of the 
Western military alliance would suffer a serious reversal if India were lost. 
The Soviet leaders, moreover, suspected China of wanting India to tilt in 
favour.of the West so that the world might return to the thesis of there 
being only two camps, the Communist and the non-Communist, to China’s 
own advantage. 

A few months later, in June 1960, during the Third Congress of the 
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Romanian Workers’ Party in Bucharest, Khrushchev and the Mayor of 
Beijing, Marshal Peng-Chen, had a sharp exchange over their respective 
perceptions of the Government of India. China felt that the aid granted to 
countries headed by the national bourgeoisie for developing their public 
sector would, far from guiding them on to a non-capitalist path of devel- 
opment, only contributed to a strengthening of State capitalism, which would 
in no way promote the transition towards Socialism as long as the prolet- 
ariat was not granted power. It was angry that although it had received 
diverse kinds of aid in the early 1950s, it had not been given any new 
credits when its Second Five-Year Plan started in 1958. True, the Soviet 
Union continued to grant it technical assistance. This was evident in the 
agreements signed in August 1958 and February 1959 in which the Soviet 
Union provided its technical skills for the establishment of 125 industrial 
projects, in addition to the 211 already being executed or completed. Even 
this assistance was subsequently withdrawn when the Soviet Union decided, 
in July 1960, to recall all its technicians working in China, leading to the 
discontinuance of a number of contracts and projects in hand.” And this 
was done at a time when China was facing enormous economic problems in 
the wake of the consequence of the failure of its Great Leap Forward and 
its People’s Communes, as well as two consecutive years of particularly bad 
climatic conditions. The indignities heaped on China did not stop there. In 
the following month, during the visit of President Rajendra Prasad and 
Finance Minister Morarji R. Desai of India, the Soviet Union offered a 
further contribution of 500 million roubles for the forthcoming Third Plan 
in addition to the 1.5 billion roubles of the preceding year. Beijing wondered, 
as well it might, whether the ability of the Soviet Union to increase its aid 
to India did not arise from the very fact of stoppage of credits to China. 
Paradoxically, it was when the policy of nonalignment was being sub- 
jected to the sharpest ever criticism in India since Independence, con- 
sequent on the increasingly antagonistic nature of Sino-Indian relations, 
that Nehru was more convinced than ever before of its correctness. After 
all, one of its merits was that it enabled India to develop close relations 
with the Soviet Union which would, at the political level, contain the 
Chinese threat and which would, economically, enable India to benefit 
from further aid directed towards sectors which had, till then, been neglected 
by the Western aid-giving countries and which could even lead those 
countries to revise their aid policies. Although highly valuable, Soviet aid 
was only supplementary at a time when foreign aid was required more than 
ever before in view of the continuous increase in the import of capital 
goods that was implicit in the pursuit of the objective of selfreliant growth 
advocated in the Third Five-Year Plan. (Soviet aid was just 5 per cent of 
the aid utilized during the Second Five-Year Plan.) Nearly 30 per cent of 


7 John Gittings, Survey of the Sino-Soviet Dispute (London, 1968), pp 130-33. ~ 
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the public outlays were to be financed by means of foreign aid, as against 
10 per cent during the First Plan and 23 per cent during the Second Plan. It 
was Clear that a lot would depend on US aid, which accounted for 54 per 
cent of the aid utilized between April 1956 and March 1961. 


Towards a Convergence of Interests 


The people of India generally welcomed John F. Kennedy’s victory over 
Richard M. Nixon in the American Presidential election of November 1960 
in view of his attitude in favour of an ambitious aid policy to the under- 
developed countries and particularly to India. They hoped not only that 
Kennedy would take special interest in the development of their country 
but also that he would put an end to the legacy left by Dulles and his Cold 
War rhetoric. Kennedy did not disappoint them. In the traditional State of 
the Union message, on 30 January 1961, the President announced a new 
and more effective programme to promote the economic, social, and 
educational development of other countries and continents. The Indians 
could also count on the economist John Kenneth Galbraith, who had been 
appointed Ambassador to India. Galbraith was one of those who were 
conyinced that India was a crucial experimental field far demonstrating 
that it was possible to achieve rapid economic progress within the frame- 
work of a system of Parliamentary democracy. The Agency for International 
Development was set up in November 1961. In its very first year of 
existence it witnessed the doubling of the amount of aid allocated to India. 
The main irritant in Indo-American relations was as always the military aid 
given to Pakistan. In August 1961 the Americans delivered F-104 Star- 
fighters to Pakistan in fulfilment of a promise made by the Eisenhower 
Administration. This threw a shadow over the substantial increase in the 
amount of aid given to India. Nehru, however, refrained from arousing 
passions when he declared in August 1961: 


I am quite clear in my mind that in-spite of this aid being given to 
Pakistan—we deplore it because it creates difficulties for us—the fact 
remains that the present Government of the USA is not only friendly to 
us but more friendly than any other Government in the last ten years or 
so.™ 


In spite of the Government of India’s forcible liberation of Goa in 
December 1961 or its MiG 21 purchases from the Soviet Union in August 
1962, the Kennedy Administration did not reconsider its econcmic support 
of India although some menibers of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives had demanded such action. The State Department said that the 


* Hindustan Times (New Delhi), 24 August 1961. 
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, purchase of MiGs by India had its positive aspect too: at a time when Sino- 
' Indian relations were deteriorating, this could further embitter the feud 
between China and the Soviet Union. To those who wanted American aid 
to India to be suspended so long as India did not break its ties with the 
Soviet Union, Averell Harriman replied that it would be 


a stupid thing to do. . . . It is in our interests for the Soviet Union to 
continue giving assistance to India... . We want to avoid anything that 
would bring the two [ China and the Soviet Union ] together. For that 
reason, I suggest we make no attempt to interfere with India’s foreign 
policy in relation to Russia.” 


Kennedy’s commitment to help in the construction of a steel plant at 
Bokaro, in the public sector, was, however, not enough to convince 
Congress, which was still reluctant to countenance any dilution of liberal 
principles. Much more than the discussions in Congress on the viability of 
the project or the decision of the Government of India to go back on its 
agreement with the Voice of America, it was the publication, in March 
1963, of the report of the Commission led by General Lucius Clay, which 
dealt a fatal blow to the idea of the United States financing the Bokaro 
project. This Commission had been charged to review military and eco- 
nomic aid programmes with a view to determining if their scope and their 
distribution contributed effectively to the security of the United States and 
to the economic and political stability of the Free World. It said in its 
report that the United States should not assist foreign Governments in 
executing projects aimed at setting up industries in the State sector. For 
Galbraith, this was equivalent to a return to the policy of the Eisenhower 
Administration, which had been a “grievous failure”. For “nothing sub- 
stantial was done to advance private investment; and they talked about it 
enough to cause everyone to suppose [ that ] our concern was to sustain 
capitalism rather than [to] help the Indians”.” . 

India’s conflict with China, the additional financial burden imposed on 
India by the rise in its military expenditure, and a rapid increase in its 
imports of foodgrains led to its foreign-exchange reserves falling to their 
lowest after Independence. In the spring of 1965 they were found to be just 
enough to cover imports of the next two months. With India’s dependence 
on foreign aid steadily increasing, it became more and more difficult for its 
leaders to resist the demands, at least the economic ones, being made by 
the donor states. This was all the more so as the use of American and 
Soviet aid was more complementary than competing. The time was past 
when the Soviet Union devised its aid programmes in attempts to seduce 


2 The Hindu (Madras), 20 April 1963. 
» John Kenneth Galbraith, Ambassador's Journal (London, 1969), p. 544. 
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India. With its virtual “monopoly” over assistance in the development of 
heavy industries in the public sector, it too had decided to affix conditions 
to its offers of cooperation. And it did so in the case of the Bokaro Steel 
Mill. l 

When talks with the United States failed, C. Subramaniam, Minister for 
Steel, Mines, and Heavy Engineering, announced in the Lok Sabha on 1 
May 1964 that the Soviet Union had offered to supply the machinery and 
technical assistance required for the setting up of the Bokaro Steel Plant. 
After the Sino-Indian War, the Soviet Union wasted no time in indicating 
that it did not intend to compromise its economic cooperation with India, 
with all due deference to China. When K.D.Malaviya, Minister for Oil and 
Mines, went to Moscow towards the end of October 1962, the Soviet 
authorities proposed that aid be initiated for the development of mining, 
petroleum, and electrical production in India. After his visit to the Soviet 
Union in January 1963, R.K. Nehru, Secretary-General in the Ministry of 
External Affairs, announced that the Soviet Union had agreed to discuss 
with the Government of India the possibility of collaboration in the execu- 
tion of projects not yet implemented in the framework of the Third Five- 
Year Plan. In the months which followed, there were several agreements 
on economic and technical assistance like the one signed on 25 May 1963 
on the expansion of the Barauni and Koyali refineries and the construction 
of a precision instruments plant in Kerala with the help of the unutilized 
credits announced earlier. 

For the Bokaro project, the Soviets obtained what India had initially 
refused to the Americans: full control over the design and construction of 
the steel mill without interference from Dastur & Co., the Indian consul- 

tants. This inspired the Economic Weekly to write: 


The refusal to associate Indians with the design and engineering of 
Bokaro, when a considerable amount of creditable preliminary work 
had already been done on it [ by Dastur & Co. ] puts the two Great 
Powers on a par so far as distrust of Indian skills is concerned.” 


Some people noted that-this set a precedent that American firms, very 
often criticized for not associating the Indians sufficiently in the technical 
management of their projects, could well take advantage of. 

In the joint communique issued at the end of Prime Minister Lal Bahadur 
Shastri’s visit to the Soviet Union in May 1965, the new Soviet leadership 
(i.e., the one which took over in the wake of the forced resignation of 

chev) expressed its willingness to continue economic and technical 
cooperation with India. It did so in spite of the fact that from the ideo- 
logical point of view, it was clearly displaying its disillusionment with the 


*" Economic Weekly (Bombay), 17 October 1964, p. 1674. 
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ability of the Government of India to tread the noncapitalist path of 
development. An article which appeared in the New Times on the state of 
the Congress Party after Nehru’s death noted that “reactionaries have 
grown more active than ever, bent on further strengthening their position 
at the people’s expense” .* The Soviet Union did not include India among 
the “revolutionary democracies” (replacing the concept of “national 
democracies” adopted at the Conference of Communist and Workers’ Parties 
held in Moscow in November 1960), i.e., those Countries of the Third 
World which were led by the national bourgeoisie and which, according to 
its way of thinking, were evolying towards Socialism, such as Algeria, 
Burma, Egypt, and Ghana. 

The preponderance of Soviet aid in the development of heavy industrie 
in the public sector was balanced by that of the United States in the field of 
food aid. Far from decreasing as could have been expected after agricul- 
tural development and selfsufficiency had been given priority in the Third 
Plan, India’s dependence on the P.L. 480 programme was constantly 
growing. The political- instability that might result from these repeated 
shortages of foodgrains gave cause to anxiety in Washington, D.C., as 
well. A memorandum addressed to the Assistant Secretary for Agriculture 
raised this matter: 


The situation in India is apparently very bad. The food crisis, the 
political crisis, and the developmental crisis (which is first of all a long- 
run food crisis) are serious and inseparable. . . . The middle ground in 
the political spectrum . . . is fast disappearing as the various political 
factions polarize on the Right and on the Left. . . . Our efforts to 
alleviate the food crisis may be thwarted if the country does not hold 
together and if Shastri is replaced by a left of center group.” 


To induce the Government of India to shift priority from industry to 
agriculture and to revise its agricultural policy, Washington resorted to a 
“short tether” policy: from a 4-year P.L.480 agreement on the sale of ` 
agricultural surpluses signed in May 1960, it changed over in September 
1964 to an agreement whose scope was restricted to the fiscal year 1964—65. 
When this came to an end on 30 June 1965, the American Government 
decided to reduce even further the time span of future agreements on 
deliveries of foodgrains. No fewer than four agreements were thus signed 
under the P.L. 480 programme during the second half of that year. On 7 
December 1965 C. Subramaniam, who then held the Food and Agriculture 
portfolio, announced in Parliament, a new agricultural policy aimed at 


© P. Nikolsky, “Nehru’s Party without Nehru”, New Tones, no. 32, 11 August 1965, p. 16. 
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encouraging the more well-to-do farmers to adopt modern methods of 
exploitation based on the massive use of fertilizers, new high-yielding 
varieties, etc. The policy of short-term agreements was to be pursued till 
the moment when India started to emerge out of the food crisis, thanks to 
an unprecedented harvest of 96 million tonnes during the year 1967-68. 
(This marked the beginning of the Green Revolution). Meanwhile, in 
September 1965, the United States, in view of the then ongoing war 
between India and Pakistan, two countries of the Third World which had 
received a large amount of US aid, decided to suspend ail economic aid to 
the belligerents. (Only emergency food aid was kept out of the seope of this 
measure.) American aid was resumed only in mid-June 1966, several 
months after the Tashkent Declaration and.a few days after the Govern- 
ment of India had announced its decision to devalue the rupee by 36.5 per 
cent and other-decisions such as liberalization of imports and the stoppage 
of subsidies for certain exports. This was a package of measures that the 
World Bank and the International Monetary Fund had insisted upon prior 
to advancing any new credits and any sizeable aid (which turned out to be 
less than expected) from the Aid India Consortium. The Indians suddenly 
became aware that they had crossed the threshold of dependence, on a 
particular type of aid, beyond which the recipient was at the mercy of the 
aid-giving country and the conditions it stipulated for its aid. 


Overall Assessment 


Our examination of American and Soviet aid to India during the period of 
the first three Five-Year Plans shows that American grants and loans 
accounted for 52 per cent of all aid authorized during the period. More 
than half of these were in the form of agricultural surpluses. As against 
this, Soviet aid made up just 8.4 per cent. In absolute value, American aid 
was six times higher than Soviet aid. The difference between the two would 
be larger if we should take into account the aid actually utilized: American 
aid amounted to 57.9 per cent; Soviet aid, just 6.4 per cent. It should also 
be underlined that a part of the aid given by the World Bank came from 
out of the funds contributed by the United States. Ail this tends in fact to 
stress that Soviet aid was relatively modest in comparison with American 
aid. It is, therefore, not to the quantum of aid but elsewhere that we have 
to attribute the recognition given to Soviet aid. The Soviet Union was one 
with India in the priority it attached from the mid-1950s onwards to the 
development of key sectors of the economy, such as oil and heavy industries, 
with the help of public capital. India regarded the development of these 
sectors as guaranteeing the independence of the country. The United 
States was reluctant to subsidize this development. Whatever help it gave 
for use in the public sector was mostly in the form of participation in 
infrastructural expenses and in power projects. 


po 
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Both the United States and the Soviet Union gave aid less in recognition 
of a wide identity of political and economic views or ideological affinities 
than from the fear that a country which claimed to be nonaligned and 
whose geopolitical importance was well acknowledged might slide into the 
zone of influence of the adversary bloc as a result of economic contingencies 
or its anxiety to protect its territorial integrity in the face of aggression. 

The American Government expressed its disapproval of nonalignment 
and of the consolidation of the ties between India and the Soviet Union 
(less and less when it became obvious that these served US interests by 
aggravating the feud between China and the Soviet Union) and sts irrita- 
tion at Indian recriminations against US policy in Asia. Similarly, the 
United States communicated its displeasure, sometimes through the World 
Bank or the International Monetary Fund and sometimes directly, from 
time to time with the economic policy of the Government of India as it felt 
that it was not in line with the precepts of liberalism. It regularly berated 
State control of the economy, the priority given to developing the public 
sector, and the obstacles way of the entry of foreign capital. It also 
resented what it saw as ungratefulness on the part of India for the aid it had 
received. Quantitatively this aid was much more than the aid advanced by 
any other country. It condemned India’s attitude of complacency with 
regard to the Soviet Union. Yet these differences did not have any signi- 
ficant influence on American aid to India as they were overshadowed by 
the imperative need to keep in power a Government which, in a world in 
the throes of the Cold War, had the remarkable merit of not being led by 
the Communists. The United States, therefore, felt it indispensable to 
ensure India’s political stability and its economic viability. As a consequence 
India came to take American aid for granted. Indeed it took advantage of 
the situation whenever occasion arose of making a choice in decisions 
which, it knew in advance, had every possibility of incurring the severe 
displeasure of the US Congress. 

From the moment that nonalignment acquired credibility in the Soviet 
view, particularly in the light of India’s adherence to Panchasheela and its 
refusal to collaborate in US strategic designs, the Soviet Union opted for a 
policy of aid to India. It had three objectives in mind. First, by ensuring its 
support for the Government of India it prevented India from being obliged 
to rely exclusively on aid from the West for its development programmes 
and from being subjected to a political alignment with the West. Second, it 
preferred its claim to a place as an Asian Big Power by getting closer to the 
non-Communist Asian countries and, to this end, by structuring its relations 
with India so as to hold them up as a model. The third arose from the 
rivalry that was taking shape between the two big Communist Powers in 
the Third World—to use India as a counterweight to China in Asia. The 
Soviet decision to offer military aid to India was in line with a similar 
approach: to prevent India from being obliged to align with the West to 
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The story of planning in Iran can be divided into two phases—the pre- 
Revolution phase (1949-78) and the subsequent, post-Revolution phase 
(since 1979). The post-Revolution phase commenced with a plan holiday 
(1979-88). Now we are in the midst of the First Five-Year Economic, 
Social. and Cultural Development Plan of the Islamic Republic of Iran 
(1989-93). 

During the pre-Revolution period there were five plans, one after 
another. The implementation of the Sixth Plan (1978-83) was interrupted 
by the Revolution of 1979, 


Introduction 


With the emergence of the Islamic regime in 1979, the role of State 
intervention in general and economic‘planning in particulary became a 
subject of debate and discussion among the country’s policymakers. Even- 
tually this resulted in the formulation of a document titled the First Five- 
Year Economic, Social, and Cultural Plan of the Islamic Republic of Iran 
for the years 1983-88. However, it did not receive Parliamentary sanction. 
It was finally abandoned owing to differences of opinion among the clergy 
over the state of the economy and the future economic policies of the 
country. The regime made several attempts to revive the country’s planning 
process, but in vain. It was not till October 1988, two months after the 
ceasefire and the end of the war with Iraq; that the question of economic 
planning became once again the subject of a Parliamentary debate. The 
debate this time resulted in the formulation of the First Five-Year Plan 
(which is known as the First Five-Year Economic, Social, and Cultural 
Development Plan of the Islamic Republic of Iran for the years 1989-93). 
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The second section of this paper attempts to present a brief review of the 
planning process and the development strategy pursued by the monarchical 
Government in Iran. The third section deals with the plan holiday from 
1979 to 1988. It not only deals with the economic thinking of the present 
regime but also traces its several attempts at planning. The fourth section is 
devoted exclusively to the planning process, strategy, quantitative goals, 
and the feasibility and compatibility of the First Five-Year Plan under the 
present regime. The fifth part presents a comparative picture of the plan- 
ning processes and development strategies pursued under the two regimes. 


The last part presents a summary. 


Planning Process and Development Strategy under the 
Monarchy, 1949-1978 


As we have said, five plans were implemented during the period of the 
monarchy.’ The first two Seven-Year Plans, for the years 1949-56 and 
1956-62 respectively, were more or less of a similar kind. They laid 
particular emphasis on social overhead capital like the infrastructure 
(dams, canals, roads) and social welfare. Projects were undertaken only by 
enterprises in the public sector. The private sector was kept out of the two 
plans. Besides, the two plans were qualitative rather than quantitative in 
nature for want of official data. 

The Third Plan, from September 1962 to March 1968, sought to bring 
about a historic socioeconomic and political transformation in the wake of 
the introduction of the White Revolution.’ It was a quantitative plan too, 
not just a qualitative one, as official data were available at the national 
level. The plan was comprehensive inasmuch as it covered both the public 
and private sectors. Its basic thrust was to improve the infrastructure and 
set up certain basic industries like steel and petrochemical industries besides 
promoting rural development and the development of agriculture. Some of 
these industries were in fact set up during the Third Plan. It can, therefore, 
be safely said that in comparison with the earlier plans the Third Plan was a 
transitory plan: it marks the transition from the phase of building the 
necessary infrastructure to the production phase. 

The Fourth Plan, from March 1968 to March 1973, initially aimed not 
only at fulfilling the objectives of the Third Plan but also at advancing 
industrialization through import substitution and development of the 
domestic industrial base—a strategy adopted by most’developing countries 


' A detailed argument pertaining to this period is given in A.A. Banouei and A. Aryafar, 
‘Economic Planning in Iran: Roots, Processes, and Prospects” (to be pubbshed shortly in 
Anan and African Studies, Haifa, Israel). 
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of South Asia, notably India.’ The authorities adopted that strategy as they 
felt that the previous plans had created the necessary environment for 
industrial activity and that the drive towards industnalization having begun 
to gather speed by the end of the Third Plan, was now forging freely ahead. 
The thrust was to bring about a sectoral transformation so that the economy 
might turn into a fullfledged industrial one. The plan also initiated the 
process of changing the oil-based economy into a non-oil-based one through 
the adoption of an inward-looking industrialization strategy. The strategy 
was implemented in three stages: (a) consumption goods; (b) intermediate 
goods; and (c) capital goods. The plan placed the least emphasis on 
agriculture and rural development. This was because of the export policy 
of the Government: 


The export policy of the Government during the Fourth Plan will be to 
diversify exports goods so as to ensure the country’s transition from 
being an exporter of raw materials to being an exporter of finished 
goods. In view of the fluctuations in the prices of agricultural raw 
matenais in the world markets and the dangers ot long-term dependence 
on oil revenues, we must opt for a policy of gradually reducing Iran’s 
dependence on the exports of oil and agricultural raw materials. 


The strategy adopted by the Fourth Plan for industrialization did not 
meet with success according to many critics. They point out that it only 
turned the economy into a high-cost economy. However, the then authorities 
and the Shah himself, who involved himself for the first time in the 
planning process and actively participated in planning the Fifth Plan 
(1973-78), believed that the Fourth Plan had succeeded in the implementa- 
tion of the first two stages of the process of industrialization through 


> Historically, the idea of industrialization through the building of domestic industries was 
first propounded by Amir Kabir during the mid-nineteenth century However, it did not get 
far because of the then political conditions and the rivalry between the two imperial Powers, 
Russia on the north of Iran and Britain on the south In the middle of the present century, the 
idea of a non-oll-based economy was proposed by Hossain Fatemi, Minister for External 
Affairs under Prime Minister Mossadig, in the wake of the economic embargo imposed by the 
Western countries, especally the United Kingdom and the United States, following the 
nationalization of the Iranian oil industry Fatemi’s proposal too met with the same fate as 
Amir Kabır’s. It would not, therefore, be right to attribute the idea either to the Fourth Plan 
of the Shah or the present plan of the Islamic regime. Unfortunately, the available hterature 
on the economic history of Iran seems to overlook these facts. For a detailed historical 
account of the ideas of Government participation 1n the gradual evolution of planning in Iran, 
see A A. Banovci, “Planning Model for [ran in Input-Output Framework. An Empincal 
Analysis” (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University of Bombay, 1989). See also Banousi and 
Aryafar,o 1. For a lucid argument on the economy under Mossadig, see H. Katouzian, “Ol 
Boycott and the Political Economy: Mossadig and the Strategy of Non-Oil Economics”, in 
J.S. Bull and W.M. Rogerlous, eds , Massadig, Iranian Nationahsm, and Ou (London, 1988). 
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-import substitution and inat the last stage, aimed at the development of 
capital goods industries, should be assigned to the Fifth Plan." 

The Fifth Plan, from March 1973 to March 1978, accordingly called for 
the development of capital-intensive industries like petrochemicals, petro- 
leum refineries, and the hydrocarbon, steel, and cement industries. As the 
commencement of this plan coincided with the worldwide hike in the prices 
of oil (1973-74) and a quantum leap in [ran’s foreign-exchange earnings, 
the Shah thought of making the country the world’s fifth largest industrial 
Power by the turn of the century through his socalled “dream of a great 
civilization”. According to the policy planners of those days, this dream, 
being just a dream, was a subjective affair: it was very much on the Shah’s 
mind but no more.’ The plan adopted industrialization of the “big push” 
type financed by oil revenues. Given the life profile of the oil reserves and 
the Shah’s fatal illness, it was sought to be implemented with maximum 
speed. The speed was of paramount importance in the shaping of the 
pattern of expenditure. The idea of “big push” was in fact derived from the 
work of R. Nurkse, P. Rosenstein Rodan,‘ and A. Hirschman.’ The 
assumption in adopting it was that a big industrial push would stimu’ -te 
numerous other activities and that the benefits of these would trickle down 
soon to all social strata in the form of'a preference for industrialization 
over agriculture and for protected import substitutes over competitive 
export promotion.* The “trickle down” effect, which signifies production 
` first and distribution afterwards, was to be worked out by the income 
distribution and industrialization hypothesis of Kuznets as one of the other 
objectives of the Fifth Plan, viz., to bridge the disparity in income between 
the rural and urban sectors. — 

The “big push” strategy, together with Kuznets’ hypothesis, was carried 
out at the cost of not only rural development but also the absorptive 
capacity of the economy. This was because, for the first time in the history 
of planning in Iran, it was realized that in view of the nature of the climate 
and the quality and extent of arable land, the country’s agricultural sector 
could attain selfsufficiency only in the production of foodgrains. The plan 
accordingly did not treat the agricultural sector as having the potential to 
carn foreign exchange like the industrial or mining sections on a scale 
massive enough to enable it to serve as a substitute for oil revenues. 
Moreover, there was the overinjection of petrodollars into the economy, 
which the country, with its “big push” strategy, failed to absorb efficiently 


4 Banouci and Aryafar, n. 1. 

7H Razavi and F. Vakil, The Political Environment of Economic Planning in Iran, 
1971-1983. From Monarchy to islamic Republic (London, 1984), chap.4. 

* Ibid. 

’ Jahangir Amuzegar, “Oil Wealth. A Very Mixed Blessing”, Foreign Affairs (New York), 
vol 60, no 4, spring 1982, pp. 814-35. 

* [bid 
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for want of absorptive capacity, especially because of infrastructural con- 
straints like the absence of roads, ports, and adequate skilled labour. The 
result was inflation accompanied by heavy and ever-increasing imports of 
consumer-cum-luxury goods. The economy ceased to be surplus in foreign 
exchange. Indeed it was burdened with a considerable deficit; so much so 
that in 1976 it forced the Shah to borrow from abroad. These unforeseen 
consequences of the “big push” strategy forced the Shah to abandon the 
long-term plan and resort to annual planning. Eventually the annual plans 
were also discontinued, and discussions were initiated for the formulation 
of the Sixth Plan (1978-83). 
Meanwhile, in 1979, the Shah was overthrown by the Revolution.’ 


Pian Holiday, 1979-1988, and the Thinking of the Islamic 
Government on Economic Planning 


With the collapse of the Shah’s regime and the abortion of his Sixth 
Plan, there emerged a fundamentalist Islamic regime in Iran. Even at its 
inception this regime was much handicapped in its functioning by two 
developments—the outbreak of the war with Iraq and the eruption of 
sharp differences within the ruling circles on how best they might manage 
the economy in line with Islamic doctrine. These differences stemmed 
basically from the question whether the market economy or the planned 
economy was superior.” 

In the beginning the new regime appeared to be preoccupied with the 
problems of the transitional stage. It had no organization of its own, and 
had yet to decide on the broad lines of policy in the various areas. All that 
the world was allowed to understand was that it would implement its 
programmes gradually through the Islamization principle in line with certain 
preconceptions of the ruling clergy about the functioning of the economy 
and society. As it was yet to sort out the differences among its leaders over 
economic planning,” there were only annual budgets, and these were 


* It a worth mentioning here that perhaps for the first time in the history of planning in 
Iran, the following two new ideas were introduced. The first dea was decentralization of the 
planning process in terms of top to bottom and bottom to top (to be implemented within a 
relatively open political atmosphere), and the other was a switchover from an indoor policy 
formulation to a relatively outdoor pobcy formulation, where the objectives, policies, and 
guidelines and the various programmes of the revised Fifth Plan were to be presented in three 
sets of alternatives. These alternatives were to be presented for further ciscusmon so that the 
most appropriate set might be chosen for execution. 

* Banouci and Aryafar, n. 1. 

' Economic policy and planning were among the few issues where the Islamic élte were 
willing to relent and accommodate. The clerics were firm about Islamizing the whole gamut of 
society according to the motto “Neither Western nor Eastern”, which they had adopted as a 
political tool for fighting the moaarchical forces and the political and economic policies that 
those forces represented. (The motto also had other uses in the context of the war with Iraq.) 
However, in the light of certain recent changes in the situation they have now adopted a 
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prepared on a piecemeal basis. Most administrative personnel started 
wondering whether the new regime would at all care to maintain the 
planning machinery. Meanwhile the regime took the initiative in intro- 
ducing many economic reforms: it set up an Islamic banking system and 
nationalized large industries and foreign trade. It also initiated radical land 
reforms. Before long, however, it reprivatized many of the nationalized 
industries. Bills relating to foreign trade and agrarian reforms were allowed to 
gather dust owing largely to sharp differences of opinion among the country’s 
highest legislative and administrative authorities and the clergy over the 
path that Iran must take in the future.” In these circumstances there was 
no question of pursuing any economic policy and planning as this would 
call for a fairly high degree of agreement among the clergy.” In 1982 the 
planning personnel, some of whom had experience of formulating or 
implementing economic and planning policies during the rule of the Shah, 
decided to ignore political differences and the controversies over doctrine 
and moved to formulate a development plan, which they called the First 
Five-Year Economic, Social, and Cultural Plan of the Islamic Republic of 
Iran (1983-88). It was a long-term pian for twenty years, for the period 
from 1983 to 2003, framed in relation to the life profile of oil. It was 
similar to the Shah’s Fifth Plan in some respects and dissimilar in other 
respects. 

From the political point of view, the pian tried to throw overboard the 
Westernized economic policies of the Shah aimed at modernization in line 
with the political and ideological orientation of the ruling theologians 
rather than the actual state of the economy. For example, there was much 
criticism of the Westernization and modernization policies of the Shah: it 
was alleged that these policies had fostered only economic dependence. 
The plan, therefore, advocated a number of measures to eliminate eco- 
nomic dependence according to the motto “Neither Western nor Eastern”; 
it called for a radical Islamization of society. 


socalled economic motto—“Production” These changes are: the end of the war with Iraq, the 
death of Ayatollah Khomeini, the emergence of the socalled moderate Islamic élne, the 
gradual convergence of East and West, and, above all, the need for outside help in the 
reconstruction of the war-ravaged economy. 

2 There were disputes over many sucs, inctuding land reform The dispute over land 
reform was triangular between Moesadig and the theologians, in general, and between 
Kashani, a top cleric of his time, and the Qum establishment As for the present regime, 
clerics belonging to urban areas strongly oppose land reform; others support rt. See S. Akhavi, | 
“The Role of the Clergy in Iraman Politics, 1949-1954”, in Bill and Rogerlouis, n 3; and 
M. Haghayegin, “Agrarian Reform Problems in Post-Revolutronary Iran”, Middle Eastern 
Studies (London), vol. 26, no. 1, January 1990, pp 35-91. 

" The confumon over the direction of economic policy was due to intervention by Khomem. 
Not wishing to alienate any section of the clerics, he intervened sometimes on behalf of those 
who were in favour of the market economy, and sometimes on behalf of those who were in 
favour of the Government playing the domunant role in the economy. 
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The plan called for a transformation of the oil-based economy into a 
non-oil-based one. This was no new idea. It had been initiated during the 
1950s and pursued in the Fourth and Fifth Plans. The plan sought to 
effect such a transformation by developing not only those industries 
which generated more labour but also agriculture and the industries 
related to it. The much-needed foreign exchange was to be earned through 
exports not only from the industrial and mining sectors but from the 
agricultural sector as well.” 

For all that, the plan remained merely on paper; for it never received 
Parliamentary sanction. It was finally given up. The main factors responsible 
were: ambiguity about reconciling Islamic doctrine with economic policy, 
particularly economic planning, financial constraints, shortage of skilled 
personnel, differences over competent management with the help of Islamic 
machinery, and, finally, lack of cooperation between the people and the 
Goverhment.” Not till 1988 (not till after the ceasefire in the war with Iraq) 
did the question of economic planning once again become a matter of 
Parliamentary debate. It was explicitly recognized during the debate that a 
country like Iran would not be able to run its economy efficiently without a 
proper plan. A general outline of a plan was consequently made without 
any reference either to the duration of the proposed plan or the earlier 
plan. A year after the ceasefire, in May 1989, the regime announced that it 
would reconstruct the economy. It also disclosed its policies, priorities, and 
means of securing funds without committing itself to any-specific planning 
framework. It accorded priority to oil, energy, agriculture, restoration of 
the industries that had beer closed down but which produced and supplied 
input materials to the construction sector, restoration of the industries that 
were labour-intensive, housing, and, finally, the rural sector. It set out the 
objectives and announced the duration of the plan. It announced that the 
plan, though called a five-year plan, would be so formulated as to cover 
two consecutive periods, i.e., 1989-93 and 1993-98. However, the document 


u“ The plan talked of increased exports of petrochemicals and oil-related products to make 
up for the shortfall in foreign exchange that would occur as a result of the slash in oil exports. 
This was an idea first laid down in the Third Plan end then pursued in the subsequent plans 

5 According to an official of the Islamic regime, there were 1,047 experts working in the 
planning organization in 1977. After the Revolution the number shrank to just 210. As for the 
masecs in gencral and the intellectuals in particular, the policy of the monarchy was to “buy” 
them off. The Islamic regime has chosen to cause them to “shut up”. In fact the intellectual 
community either fled the country or became indifferent to the problems of the Islamic 
Government and withheld its cooperation. In the light of the above discussion, Razavi and 
Vakil in their book (n. 5) state that two million people (mostly from the educated class) have 
left the country through legal channels. The number of those who have left in illegal ways is 
much larger. Considering both legal and ilegal channels, it may have crossed even four 
million. Those who have left, whether legally or illegally, are said to constitute about 8 per 
cent of the total population of the country. However, the problem of the Islamic regime is its 
inability to gain the cooperation of those who are still in the country, not the high number of 
people who have left. 
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published in 1989 for the years 1989-93 made no reference to its being a 
ten-year plan. 


First Five-Year Plan of the Islamic Republic of Iran, 1989-1993 


The First Five-Year Economic, Social, and Cultural Development Plan of 
the Islamic Republic of Iran, 1989-1993," not only says nothing as to its 
being a long-term plan as has been claimed in the outline, but makes no 
reference to the long planning experience of the country. As the economy 
is war-ravaged, it talks of rehabilitation of the institutional setup and 
improvement in the planning machinery of the country so as to put it in 
harmony with the process of plan implementation. It is not explicit as to, or 
at any rate it does not explain, the scope, role, and operation of the private 
sector within the plan framework. Nor does it clearly say how far and in 
what areas the State would hold a dialogue with the private sector. Is the 
private sector going to operate in harmony with the public sector? Or will 
there be cooperation between the two sectors? Is the operation of the 
private sector compatible with Islamic doctrine? There is no answer. Perhaps 
these ambiguities arise from differences among the clergy.” Similarly the 
plan does not speak of decentralization of planning, perhaps because of the 
highly centralized political nature of the present regime in which the clergy 
enjoy a monopoly as top decisionmakers. 

The plan seeks to develop industries that are labour-intensive like small- 
scale and agro-based industries and the agricultural sector on the one hand 
and oil-related industries like the petrochemical industry on the other 
hand. Broadly it-aims at adopting the import-substitution strategy with 
Tespect to these industries. 

The aim of this strategy is to increase production, reduce the high rate of 
inflation, mitigate the acute Unemployment problem, and develop oil- 
related industries with their well-laid infrastructure dating back to the era 
of the monarchy. The plan wants to establish a strong relationship between 
the primary-producing sectors and the industrial sector initially in order to 
gradually curb the economy’s dependence on intermediate imports. In 
other words, it intends to make the maximum possible use of primary- 
producing sectors like agriculture and mining as intermediate inputs to 
feed industries and vice versa. Through this process it aims not only at 
increasing the value added of those sectors but at augmenting employment 
as well. Another goal is to achieve diversification at home and on the 


* Though the plan was to be executed with effect from 1989, work did not start till 1990 
For detailed information, see an interview with the Director of the Parliamentary Plan and 
Budget Commission of the Islamic Republic of Iran, in Kayhan Havar (Tehran), no. 911 
(1990). : 

” For further details, see n 13 
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foreign-trade front. At the domestic level the plan wants to create consumer- 
goods and capital-goods industries which are not dependent on imports; in 
the trade field, it calls for the export of industrial manufactures (including 
the products of oil-related industries), the products of the mining sector, 
carpets,“ and agricultural produce. Finally it proposes to reduce the pro- 
portion of imports (particularly consumer goods) to total imports. 

Although the plan freely uses a well-known terminology with expressions 
like diversification of the economy, import substitution and export pro- 
motion, sectoral comparative advantage and relative international com- 
petitiveness, it seems that all these are to be carried out on a subjective 
basis. It makes no reference to, nor does it specify, the norms and criteria 
for quantitatively determining the above processes. Moreover, it presents a 
disappointing picture when it makes frequent references to, and formally 
recognizes the importance of, an integrated approach, or sectoral inter- 
relatedness, and calls for the maximum use of resource allocation in terms 
of both physical and human capital. The idea is not only to fulfil domestic 
needs but also to capture the international market through comparative 
advantage—say in sectors like agriculture, mining, and the carpet and 
other industries. Although the plan recognizes the importance of sectoral 
interdependence, it does not formally and empirically work it out so as to 
promote such economic activity and to check inconsistencies by means of 
an input-output table constructed since the Revolution. 

The planning technique suggested here is the semHinput-output technique. 
Being of the nature of a general equilibrium, it divides the entiré economy 
into national (nontradeable sectors like services and construction) and 
international (tradeable sectors like agriculture and industries) sectors. It 
also distinguishes between the relative positions of the international sectors 
in terms of high and low sectoral costs per unit of output so as to indicate 
their respective comparative advantage, i.e., competitiveness at the inter- 
national level without disturbing the national sectors. This it does through 
the partition matrix method which offers several alternatives. The alter- 
natives depend on the rank of the matrix which shows the number of 
sectors involved in economic activity. That is to say, the more disaggregated 
sectors one has, the more alternatives one can have and vice versa. Hence 
the flexibility of this technique. It has been used in both India and Iran. 
Though the exercises were aggregate in nature, the results were encourag- 
ing.” A similar, though more disaggregated, exercise can be done in tune 


= However, Government papers assert that the demand for the world-famous Persian 
carpets has declined. Iran ts losing to its rivals Pakistan, China, and India because of its 
persistence in using unimaginative traditional colours and designs. Kayhan Havai, no 890 
(1991). : 

* For detailed information, see K.N Prasad, A.M Swaminathan, and A.A. Banouei, “Trade 
Strategies and Development in India and Iran: An Economic Analyss of Input-Output and Sem: 
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with the present plan’s strategy with the help of the latest input-output 
table, viz., the 1984 table, constructed by the Statistical Centre of Iran, 
which comprises ninetytwo disaggregated sectors. 

In terms of macroeconomic data, the plan aims at achieving an average 
annual rate of growth of GDP at factor cost by 8.1 per cent. Similarly the 
average annual planned sectoral rates of growth at factor costs are: agri- 
culture, 6.1 per cent; petroleum, 8.7 per cent; industries, 14.2 per cent; 
mining, 19.5 per cent; and services, 6.7 per cent. Besides, in terms of 
restructuring industries for import substitution, the plan intends to achieve 
average annual rates of growth of 24 per cent for capital-goods industries, 
20 per cent for intermediate goods, and 4.2 per cent for consumption 
goods. 

The plan has to meet the challenge posed by the massıve deficit financing 
resorted to from time to time to defray the huge expenses of the war with 
Iraq, as well as the extraordinarily high rate of inflation. There are, besides, 
the ever-rising unemployment and the population explosion. The plan 
hopes to slash deficit financing from 2,146 billion rials (9.5 per cent of the 
GDP in 1988) to 92.5 billion rials (0.2 per cent of the projected GDP in 
1993). It also aims at curbing the present rate of inflation from 28.5 per 
cent to 8.9 per cent by the end of the. plan. In addition, it wants to bring 
down the rate of growth of population from 3.2 per cent a year to 2.3 per 
cent a year, which was the rate during the period of the Fourth Plan of the 
Shah. (Certain sources claim that the present rate of growth is 3.7 per cent 
or even 4.0 per cent.”) Moreover, the plan seeks to reduce unemployment 
from the present 15.9 per cent to 13.4 per cent. (Certain sources say that 
the present rate of unemployment is as high as 45 per cent.) 

Not only do these quantitative macroeconomic variables of the plan’s 
targets appear to be overambitious, but also they do not fit in with the 
actual performance of the economy. For example, the average annual rate 
of growth of GDP during the period 1965-80 never exceeded 6.2 per cent.” 
The trend became negative during the war with Iraq. Now, according to 
officials, the rate of growth of GDP is about 2'per cent.” The sectoral rates 
of growth during the period 1965-80 were: agriculture, 4.5 per cent; 


Input-Output Frameworks” (a paper submitted to the Ninth International Conference on 
Input-Output Techniques held at Kezsthely, Hungary, from 4 September to 9 September 
1989). This conference ts held once in three or four years in different parts of the world and ts 
usually sponsored by the United Nations Industnal Development Organization (UNIDO). 

A more general and nontechnical part of th» technique and its relevance for the Indian 
oontext may be seen in K.N. Prasad and A.A. Banouei, “Trade Strategy and Development”, 
Economic Tunes (Bombay), 27 September 1990. 

* “Tran’s Economy Looks Up”, Economic Times, 24 March 1991 

3 United Nations Economic and Social Commission for Asia and the Pacific. Industnal 
Development News for Asia and the Pacific, No. 17 (Bangkok, 1988), pp 1-2. 

2 Ibid. 
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industries, 2.4 per cent; and services, 13.6 per cent.” The trend might have 
deteriorated further during the traumatic war with Iraq. 

Even a cursory look at the actual performance of the economy and then 
at the planned targets would show that the rates of growth of GDP forecast 
are significantly higher than the actual; and the actual sectoral rates of 
growth for industry and agriculture are substantially lower than the rates of 
growth forecast for those sectors. It is, however, the other way around in 
the case of the service sector: the plan aims at reducing the actual rate of 
growth of the service sector by more than 50 per cent. This would run 
counter to the thrust of the strategy of the plan, viz., inward/outward- 
looking industrialization. Apparently the plan ignores the fact that there 
can be large gaps between the actual economic performance and the 
political considerations kept in mind at the time of the formulation of the 
plan. The experience of the other developing countries as analysed by 
Kuznets, Chenery, and others suggests that there is a close relationship 
between the process of industrialization, rising incomes, and the growth of 
the service sector. 

The regime wants to reduce the importance of the service sector sub- 
stantially as it believes that much of the activity in this sector is unproduc- 
tive“ and hence something that the country can do without. Its view, 
however, is unfounded. Indeed the view militates against the objective of 
raising the country’s educational and cultural standards and providing 
health and social security to the masses.” 

As we have already mentioned, the plan places the present rate of 
unemployment at 15.9 per cent, but Kayhan Havai says that it is 45 per 
cent.* Other macroeconomic targets of the plan too appear to be guided by 
political considerations tather than the economic realities. 


Oid Solutions, New Problems 


The war with Iraq has not only created new problems on the economic 
front but also exacerbated certain old problems like shortage of skilled 
labour and the inadequacy of the economic infrastructure. These problems, 
which are quite acute, cannot be tackled without outside help. The regime 
accordingly hopes to solve them in the same way that the Shah’s regime 


7 Ibid., p 3. 

H The rise in unproductive activity in the service sector conmsts, according to the plan, in 
an inordinate increase of middlemen in the trade sector, which is a subsector of the service 
sector This in its turn is due to price differences in the transaction of goods and services 
between the black and white markets. 

a M. Karshenas and M.A. Pesaran, Islamic Government and the Iranian Economy (Cam- 
bndge, England, 1985). 

* Kayhan Hava, no. 896 (1990) 
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had sought to do, viz., by focusing on the development of the oil-related 
capital, by making use of sophisticated technologies, particularly in the 
chemical and petrochemical industries, ın collaboration with France, 
Germany, and Japan” and underdeveloped countries like India,” by means 
of the inward/outward-looking strategies of the erstwhile regime and import 
of skilled labour.” However, there are certain specific differences with 
regard to both the planning process and the development strategies. 

The planning process was, under the monarchy, an indoor process in 
which there was no scope for those outside the ruling élite to react. The 

rend changed slightly after the 1970s: the planners were asked to formu- 

late three different plans, and the politicians were given the choice to select 
whichever appeared to them to be the best. Besides, the idea of decentral- 
ization of the planning process, which is possible only in a democratic 
political atmosphere—as, for example, in such an atmosphere as obtains in 
India—is out of the question in a politically regimented setup; for the 
decentralization of the planning process means mass participation on as 
large a scale as possible in the decisionmaking process. Of course, such 
decentralization was not possible in Iran under the Shah; but it was at least 
talked about during the mid-1970s during the formulation and implementa- 
tion of the revised Fifth Plan (1973-78). Even a minor reform in the 
planning process under the present regime via a relatively open political 
atmosphere is regarded as contrary to Islamic doctrine and a threat to the 
highly centralized political position of the clergy. 

The Shah had initially adopted a South Asian type of economic policy. 
However, the impact of the oil boom in 1973 caused him to switch to the 
East Asian type; for it was in keeping with his “dream of a great civilization”. 
His ambition was to make Iran the fifth most important industrialized 
country by the turn of the century through Western-type modernization. 
The economic policy underlying the First Five-Year Plan of the Islamic 
regime is no different from what the Shah had adopted in the mid-1960s 
and the early 1970s except that it wears the garb of religion. 

A closer look at the strategies of the two regimes would show that the 
strategy adopted under the monarchy, particularly after the 1970s, placed 
particular emphasis on the development of heavy industries. It envisaged a 
gradual transition from a public-led growth sector to a market-led growth 
sector. In this strategy the agricultural sector was a bottleneck owing to 


” The plan does not explicitly mention external borrowing and outside help probably 
owing to differences among the clergy, or between the “moderate” and “radical” factions in 
the ruling curckes However, it would appear that the “moderate” faction has reserved its 
options, albeit without the concurrence of the “radicals”, as ws borne out by the recent 
agreement on the development of oil-related industnes in collaboration with multunational 
corporations. 

* Economic Tunes, 13 October 1990. 
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physical constraints like the inadequacy of arable land and the climatic 
factor. The present strategy is in fact a mixture of the strategy followed 
under the Shah during the mid-1960s and after the oil boom of 1973. To 
begin with, the main thrust is the development of not only the agricultural 
sector and small-scale labour-intensive industries but also oul-related indus- 
tries requiring large capital. 

In planning the trade strategy too the two regimes do not have a 
common platform. The monarchy emphasized sectors like mining and 
industries as potential sources of the foreign exchange needed to make up 
for the loss of the oil revenues; and in the field of imports it was assumed 
that Iran would be a net importer of agricultural products on account of 
selfsufficiency being possible only in foodgrains. The trade strategy of the 
present regime seeks to export not only mining and industrial goods but 
also carpets and a number of agricultural products. It appears to believe 
that not only has Iranian agriculture the necessary potential to meet 
domestic requirements but that it can also generate surpluses for export. 
Some students of the agricultural policy of the present regime feel that this 
is mere political propaganda against the Shah; others say that in an economy 
that is already a high-cost one, emphasis on agricultural development 
increases the cost of inputs more than agricultural outputs, making it 
unprofitable for the farmer to produce essential goods and to shift to cash 
crops instead which are beyond the Government’s control.” Abdolhos- 
sainzadeh observes as much in his exhaustive review of agricultural per- 
formance, which covers the different agricultural crops raised before and 
after the Revolution.” 


Conclusion 


Our first and foremost observation is that though there has been an abrupt 
political transformation, there has been no real improvement in the plan- 
ning process in Iran. Barring the dialogue over the emphasis on agriculture 
and small-scale industries, the various issues in the development strategy 
today are similar to those under the erstwhile regime. The quantitative 
targets adopted in the ongoing plan seem to be very ambitious. The plan 
seems to be based on political considerations rather than the economic 
realities—and for two reasons. First, most of the planned targets do not 
square with historical developments. Second, the implementation of the 
plan in the present highly centralized religious environment is clearly 
infeasible. Then there is the wide diversity of opinion regarding economic 
policy among the clergy. Also the newly established planning machinery is 
too naive and lacks expertise. Above all, the Government is unable to elicit 
» For a detailed argument, see Banouei and Aryafar, n. 1 


This review is in Persian. A. Abdolhossainzadeh, Barrasse Masa-eleh Eghtasadı-e 
Kashavarzt-¢ Iran (Tehran, 1986). 
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the cooperation of the people. The goal of reducing the rate of growth of 
the service sector by 50 per cent and the inward/outward-looking indus- 
trialization policy are mutually incompatible. Although the plan formally 
recognizes an integrated approach within the framework of a general 
equilibrium, expressions like sectoral comparative advantage, international 
competitiveness and economic diversification used in the plan appear to 
represent only general notions without empirical verification. (Such veri- 
fication can be done with the help of the semi-input-output technique.) 

The experience of three decades of planning in Iran shows that indoor 
plan formulation without reference to outside reactions and without mass 
participation is futile. At the end of his reign the Shah seemed to have 
realized this truth. He, therefore, thought of decentralizing the planning 
process and providing for mass participation, but it was all too late. The 
present regime is a much too regimented one. It will continue the highly 
centralized planning process of the erstwhile regime but in the name of 
religion. It is highly unlikely that it would care to place the planning 
process in a relatively open political atmosphere. This is so because it 
might threaten the authority of the clergy, who will then surely claim that 
Islam is in danger. These factors hold only gloomy prospects for the 
implementation of the plan. 


August 1991 


Global Terrorism in the Post-Iran-Contra 
Era: Debunking Myths and Facing Realities 


BEAU GROSSCUP 


From the early 1970s to the mid-1980s, two opposing perspectives domi- 
nated the issue of terrorism.-In the Western world, terrorism in the 1970s 
was viewed as a strategy of the political Left. From the first days of the 
Reagan Administration, citizens of the West were pointedly told that the 
hand of the Soviet Union was directing the sinister acts of an international 
terrorist network wreaking havoc everywhere, be it El Salvador, Ireland 
(Ulster), the Lebanon, Sri Lanka. or the United States (Nyack, New 
York). Reinforced by media coverage of “terrorist incidents” and fictional 
accounts of terrorists and terrorism in film and print a majority of the 
Western public came to envision terrorists as wildeyed guntoting fanatics 
full of either Marxist rhetoric or Islamic hatred and serving the evil forces 
of Soviet Communism or Islamic fundamentalism. 

Proponents of the Soviet view on the other hand saw contemporary 
terrorism as being the work of the imperialist forces of international 
capitalism. According to them, major international terrorists were the 
agents of capitalist class interests in Britain, Chile, El Salvador, Indonesia, 
Israel. Pakistan, South Africa, and the United States. Also high on their 
list of terrorists were the Nicaraguan Contras, the Angolan UNITA (Uniao 
Nacional para a Independéncia Total de Angola) led by Jonas Savimbi, 
and a host of American mercenaries with life stories similar to the highly 
publicized Sam Hall and Eugene Hasenfus manning the frontlines in 
imperialism’s battle to overthrow Leftist Governments in Afghanistan, 
Angola, Cambodia, and Nicaragua. 

Structured by these polarized visions, discussion of the global explosion 
of terrorism became a highly charged political debate. By the mid-1980s, 
taking their clue from US and Soviet officials, leaders of all political hues 
started linking their foes with the forces of terrorism in attempts, often 
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crude, to delegitimize them in world opinion and to justify their own acts of 
violence and terrorism. For example, President Augusto Pinochet defended 
his murderous state of emergency in Chile by tagging the label of terrorists 
to the broad opposition movement, including labour unions, Church and 
student groups, and small business associations. Similarly the Stalinist 
East German Government portrayed the striking railroad workers as ter- 
rorists. Likewise, in June 1986, the Peruvian Army justified its slaughter of 
400 prison inmates, sixty of them after they had surrendered, as appropriate 
action since the inmates were all captured “terrorists”. 

This rhetorical battle over terrorism took centre stage at a time when 
political conditions in many parts of the world were deteriorating. The 
United States and the Soviet Union were deadlocked in their negotiations 
on arms reduction while they were building up nuclear arsenals in Europe. 
Peace prospects were dismal in the Middle East, Southern Africa, Ulster, 
and Central America. The possibility of a direct confrontation between the 
Super Powers in these regions was very real. The injection of the highly 
charged rhetoric over terrorism into these regional and local crises only 
served to polarize antagonistic political, religious, and cultural communities 
further and to harden positions that were already intractable. The high- 
watermark came in April 1986, when President Ronald Reagan decided 
that only a terrorist bombing of Libyan civilians would silence his critic3 
and halt the slide in his political fortunes. 

Spurred by the urgent and troubling aspects of the politicized visions of 
terrorism which structured the political climate of the mid-1980s and seeing 
that-the American opinion polls were indicating close to 80 per cent 
approval for Reagan’s terrorism over Libya, the present writer offered a 
new analysis of the reality of terrorism. Labelled the Middle View, this 
analysis advanced three propositions: first, a host of state and nonstate 
parties, especially the two Super Powers, were the culprits responsible for 
the plague of terrorism; second, terrorism was a complex phenomenon that 
did not admit of simple solutions; and third, the plague of terrorism was 
likely to be with us in its multiple and everchanging forms for the fore- 
seeable future. ' 

The purpose of the Middle View was to touch off a much-needed public 
debate on the nature of global terrorism and the future antiterrorist policy. 
The ultimate goal was to develop a more sober and less partisan under- 
standing of contemporary terrorism and thus minimize the extent to which 
the issue of terrorism could be invoked to manipulate international public 
opinion in general and the liberal democratic context in particular. 

When first proposed, the Middle View found little favour with political 
leaders, policymakers, security professionals, and media representatives in 
the East or West. There was (and still is) enormous resistance to expanding 
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the public discourse on terrorism, particularly one in which what laymen 
might offer by way of analysis would have near-equal standing with estab- 
lished expert opinion. In the West, which is our chief concern here, a small 
coterie of Government policymakers and security analysts whom Edward 
Herman and Gerry O’Sullivan recently labelled the Terrorism Industry 
and who had for two decades held a virtual monopoly over discussions of 
the nature, sources, and appropriate responses to contemporary terrorism 
sustained their pre-eminent position with the argument that the increased 
sophistication and capabilities of the contemporary terrorist required more 
expertise and secrecy, not less.’ 

Recent events have seriously tested the politicized visions of terrorism 
and the collective wisdom of the experts in the Terrorism Industry. Qn 
many fronts these experts have been found wanting. On the whole the 
Iran-Contra scandal has exposed the contradictory nature and politically 
partisan substance of the Reagan Administration’s antiterrorist crusade, 
forcing for the first time a serious questioning in the West of the con- 
ventional wisdom on terrorism and antiterrorist policy. Developments 
connected with the end of the Second Cold War have confirmed how far 
leadership both in the United States and in the Soviet Union manipulated 
the issue of terrorism in the 1980s to rationalize the militaristic agenda at 
home and abroad. The continuing close US-Soviet cooperation indicates 
that as partners in carving out a new world order, the Super Powers are 
engaged in an effort to manipulate the issue of terrorism in their own 
favour. In short, over the last five years, the point has been driven home 
time and again that the authoritative voices on both sides of the issue of 
terrorism know little for certain about terrorism. What they do know is 
steeped in political judgements and is in service to partisan agenda. Con- 
versely, these same developments have confirmed the Middle View’s most 
distressing conclusion that contemporary global terrorism is worse than 
one ever imagined. 

Although all this is distressing in the extreme and the bankruptcy of the 
simpler, more straightforward visions of terrorism is hard to contemplate, 
there is still reason for optimism. There is evidence that the questions 
raised and the lessons provoked by Iran-Contra and its aftermath about 
contemporary terrorism have not gone unnoticed. There are now efforts 
under way to carve out a more useful understanding of the old and new 
realities of terrorism. There are also significant attempts to force the 
argument that the complexity and the sophistication of contemporary 
terrorism require an expanded public discourse, one begging for contribu- 
tions from those outside the corridors of political and security establish- 
ment rather than a narrowed and carefully monitored discussion. Finally, 
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and indeed unfortunately, the scale on which terrorism is being practised 
reminds us of the urgency of forging a new analytic framework on con- 
temporary and future terrorism. A brief look at the healthy discord created 
in the public’s understanding of terrorism by Iran-Contra and the current 
landscape of contemporary terrorism will illustrate these points. 


Lessons of Iran-Contra 


The Iran-Contra affair has served to demonstrate how successful the Reagan 
Administration was in invoking the issue of terrorism to manipulate public 
opinion so as to support its Cold War agenda. The numerous revelations 
bearing on secret arms sales to “terrorist” Iran have shaken the American 
and foreign liberal democratic conscience to the core. After all, Ronald 
Reagan had begun his Presidency charging that Soviet-supported terrorism 
was the primary human rights problem plaguing the international community 
and asserting that he alone knew how to deal with both the Soviets and 
their terrorist clients. 

In Reagan’s first five years, neither his inability to free American host- 
ages held in the Lebanon nor his public display of helplessness particularly 
during the hijacking of TWA flight 847 in Beirut in 1985 prevented him 
from rallying American public opinion and Western élite support behind 
his antiterrorjst agenda. Indeed, by April 1986, the American sense of 
national and moral purpose was at its height, buoyed by Reagan’s decision 
to strike Libyan cities with American airpower. This one act, which raised 
the President’s job approval rating among Americans from 65 per cent in 
January to a record 68 per cent by-May, confirmed for many Americans 
what the officials had been saying all along: that among the political 
leaders of the West only Ronald Reagan understood the true character and 
dimensions of contemporary terrorism and those who “choose as target to 
murder and maim innocent people”. They accepted his argument that 
there was a single-source Soviet-sponsored international terrorist network 
and that anti-American terrorism in particular was the work of terrorists 
“trained, financed, and directly or indirectly controlled by a core group of 
radical and totalitarian Governments”. Most cheered when he insisted that 
anyone choosing options smacking of moral compromise or political deals 
with terrorism was an agent of the dastardly deed and that such a person 
was part of the problem of terrorism and, as such, had nothing to do with 
its solution. Indeed, on the issue of terrorism, the high moral ground 
belonged to the West, especially to Americans and their President: only 
the American President was, among Western leaders, willing to back up 
his tough words with the necessary swift and appropriate action against the 
“Looney Tunes” villains. 

High approval ratings at home allowed Reagan by May 1986 to push a 
$2.6 billion antiterrorist programme through a budget-conscious Congress 
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and successfully cajole Western industrial leaders meeting in Tokyo into 
supporting his sweeping antiterrorist Cold War statement. Then through 
the summer and the fall, Reagan officials campaigned furiously in public 
and private arenas, insisting that Western allies follow the Reagan lead by 
refusing to negotiate with terrorist states, in particular Iran, if they meant 
to secure the release of their citizens being held hostage in the Middle East. 

After November 1986, in the course of two years of investigation of the 
Iran-Contra affair by joint Congressional committees, the multiple and 
varied revelations about the activities of the Administration completely 
knocked out the moral and political basis of Reagan’s carefully constructed 
antiterrorist posture. The numerous revelations contained in the majority 
report of the Iran-Contra committees in 1988 struck at the manner in which 
citizens of the West had been instructed to view contemporary terrorism. 
Among the assertions of the committees in support of the general charge 
that “the United States similtaneously pursued two contradictory foreign 
policies—a public one and a secret one”—were: 


The public policy was not to make any concessions for the release of 
hostages lest such concessions encourage more hostage-taking. At the 
same time, the United States was secretly trading weapons to get the 
hostages back. 

The public policy was to ban arms shipments to [ran and to exhort other 
governments to observe this embargo. At the same time, the United 
States was secretly selling sophisticated missiles to Iran and promising 
more. 

The public policy was to urge all governments to punish terrorism and to 
support, indeed encourage, the refusal of Kuwait to free the Da’wa 
prisoners who were convicted of terrorist acts. At the same time, senior 
officials secretly endorsed a (Richard V.) Secord- (Albert) Hakim plan 
to permit Iran to obtain the release of the Da’wa prisoners. 


These contradictions in policy inevitably resulted in policy failure: 


The United States armed Iran, including its most radical elements, but 
attained neither a new relationship . . . nor a reduction in the number of 
American hostages. 

The United States opened itself to blackmail by adversaries who might 
reveal the secret arms and who, according to North, threatened to kill 
the hostages if the sales stopped. 

In the case of the “secret” Iran arms-for-hostages deal, although the 
NSC [National Security Council] staff did not inform the Secretary of 
State, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff or the leadership . . . of 
Congress, it was ccntent to let the following persons know: 

Iranian arms dealer Manucher Ghorbanifar, who flunked every poly- 
graph test administered by the U.S. government. 
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Iranian officials, who daily denounced the United States but [who] 
received an inscribed Bible from the President. 

Officials of Iran’s Revolutionary Guard, who received the U.S. weapons. 
Secord and Hakim, whose personal interests could conflict with the 
interests of the United States. 

Israeli officials, international arms merchants, pilots and air crews 
whose interests did not always coincide with ours. 

An unknown number of shadowy intermediaries and financiers... .’ 


Other disclosures confirmed a consistent Administration policy of 
negotiations both with “terrorist” Iran and with a wide array of nonstate 
terrorists, as also a series of contacts between Foreign Service officers of 
the United States and factions in Libya and the Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO) in violation of the stated foreign policy of the United 
States. More recent disclosures reveal even greater political bankruptcy. In 
July 1991 a Congressional investigation was ordered to investigate the 
charge that as early as the fall of 1980, Reagan campaign officials had 
struck a deal with Iranian officials to delay the release of the fiftytwo 
American hostages until after Reagan’s inauguration as President in 
exchange for unfreezing Iranian assets and shipments of highgrade American 
arms.‘ Second, according to a secret Pentagon memo and multiple sources, 
from 1985 to 1989 American officials failed to act on a series of Syrian 
offers to help in securing the release of American hostages in the Lebanon 
although the Administration had promised that it would “leave no stone 
unturned”. 

In the end the arms-for-hostages revelations played havoc with the moral 
and political conscience of the American public and American allies 
attempting to abide by President Reagan’s stated antiterrorist policy. They 
left most people numb and wondering how their determination to battle 
the plague of terrorism could be so easily manipulated, and angry that their 
vision of contemporary terrorism was politically and morally bankrupt. 

And yet the lessons of Iran-Contra did not weigh in overnight. Indeed, 
aided by the monopoly of the Terrorism Industry over the debate, the 
Reagan antiterrorist campaign continued its powerful grip on public opinion 
in the early post-Iran-Contra era. The strength of its legacy was dramatically 
demonstrated early in July 1988, when the American warship USS Vin- 
cinnes On patrol in the Persian Gulf shot down an Iranian civilian airliner, 
sending 2%) innocent people to their death. Following several days of 
conflicting reports about events on board the Vincinnes, the Reagan 
Administration settled on the view that the Iranian Flight 655 had been 
mistaken for an Iranian F-14 jet. Thinking he was under attack, Commander 
Will Rogers took a “tragic” but militarily “justifiable defensive action”. 
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The Administration’s view struck a receptive chord in the American 
media, as also in a vast array of political leaders, including Presidential 
candidates Michael Dukakis and George Bush. Dukakis asserted that “we 
have a right to defend ourselves”; Bush praised Commander Rogers for 
“not wanting to put those heroic kids of his—the finest young sailors this 
Navy has ever had—in harm’s way”.’ In sum, to the architects of Western 
and American public opinion the victims were to blame for the airbus 
tragedy. 

Public opinion polls on the downing of Flight 655 illustrate how vulner- 
able most Americans remained to antiterrorist themes despite Iran- 
Contra. A Washington Post-ABC News poll taken on 7 July 1988 found 71 
per cent of the Americans surveyed agreeing that the Vincinnes was justified 
in shooting at the airbus; 80 per cent believed that the Commander’s 
decision was proper; 74 per cent said that Iran was more to blame than the 
United States; and 61 per cent were against the United States awarding 
compensation to the families of the victims. In a ‘Los Angeles Times poll, 
six out of seven of those polled blamed the Iranian pilot for the accident 
even though- British aviation officials and American military sources in the 
Persian Gulf had confirmed that Flight 655 was on time and climbing in 
altitude rather than diving towards the Vincinnes. 

The basis of this sentiment lies in the nearly decade-long Reagan 
campaign dehumanizing Iran as a beastly “terrorist” nation. For Christopher 
Matthews after eight years of Administration-directed attention to Iranian 
terrorism, the upside is that “the Iranians have lost their ability to humi- 
liate us. The downside is that the American public is now numb to violence 
especially that done to Iranian ‘crazies’.”* For most Americans, as citizens 
of “terrorist Iran” those aboard Flight 655 deserved to die. At any rate they 
need not be mourned since they came from a culture where life was cheap. 
Columnist Richard Cohen wrote that Americans reacted to the death of 
290 Iranians “with a shrug” because 


Iranians are not like us. Unlike most Americans, they are not white and 
Christian, but dark and Moslem. For many people it follows, then, that 
they are somehow more tolerant of pain, less caring about their families, 
less devoted to their kids—in short, less human.’ 


Echoing Cohen, another source said: “If it was a British airplane, we 
would have a different response”.* 
The staying power of Reagan’s antiterrorist campaign was evident at 
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another level: few Americans drew any parallel between the Iranian airbus 
incident and the Soviet downing of Korean’ Flight 007 in 1983. For most, 
the Flight 655 tragedy was an honest mistake by honourable people whereas 
KAL 007 was a carefully calculated barbarous act by the sinister-terrorists 
at the helm of the “evil empire”. 

In sharp contrast with American callousness, the allies of the United 
States and anti-Iranian foes expressed shock and horror at the Iranian 
airbus incident, confirming the conclusion of Matthews that “the Crazies 
have lost touch with the American conscience. The Great Communicator 
remains in total contact.”* Predictably, foes such as Libya registered the 
strongest protest, agreeing with the Iranian feeling that the incident was “a 
barbaric massacre”. President Saddam Husayn of Iraq, more restrained, 
called the incident “a regrettable accident”—a sentiment echoed through 
most of the anti-Iranian Arab world. Soviet officials, wary of the incident’s 
possible negative. impact on the relations between the Super Powers, chose 
a two-track approach. While some Soviet sources criticized the American 
action as “deliberate mass murder in cold blood” and “terrorism”, others 
expressed regret at the accident. 

Among European allies, the Administration’s explanation first met with 
support but later, as more and more details transpired, with public doubt 
and dismay at the heartless American attitude. The British Prime Minister, 
Margaret Thatcher, a strong supporter of the Reagan hardline on terrorism, 
still considered it appropriate to express her “profound regret” over the 
loss of [ranian lives. 

However successful their manipulation of domestic opinion and denial of 
their own culpability in the airbus incident, the Americans found them- 
selves for the first time on the wrong side of the terrorist issue and forced as 
a “terrorist state” into an unfamiliar defensive posture. Starting with Iran- 
Contra, for the second time within two years, public consciousness was 
exposed to the danger of treating terrorism in stark moralistic terms and to 
the tangled web of complexities and contradictions surrounding terrorism. 
The impact was monumental. 


Beyond Iran-Contra 


The revelations of Iran-Contra reinforced the Middle View as a useful 
starting-point for understanding contemporary global terrorism. Indeed, 
along with major changes and developments in the landscape of global 
politics, the scandal has provoked, against the still-formidable opposition 
of the Terrorism Industry, a determined search, among both laymen and 
analysts of terrorism, for new ideas and methods with which to confront 
the current and future realities of terrorism. 
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The central development in recent international politics is the end of the 
Second Cold War. The nature of the relationship between the two Super 
Powers has changed. The reasons for the end of the Second Cold War are 
many, but they are beyond the scope of the article here. What is important 
is that in the midst of improving US-Soviet relations State-sponsored 
terrorism flourishes in most parts of the world. And yet accusations relating to 
the sponsorship of international terrorism by the “other” Super Power 
have suddenly and dramatically ended. 

How do we explain this apparent contradiction? Even a cursory look at 
the ongoing US and Soviet military, paramilitary, and economic aid pro- 
grammes to client states undercuts the conclusion that either Super Power 
has ceased to “put the gun on the table knowing terrorists would pick it 
up”. The United States continues to aid groups and states that were high 
on the Soviet list of imperialism’s terrorists, most notably rebel forces in 
Afghanistan, Angola, Cambodia, Ethiopia, and Mozambique and the 
“terrorist” Governments of El Salvador, Guatemala, Israel, and South 
Africa. Though diminished, Soviet support endures for many members of 
Ronald Reagan’s list of terrorist “outlaw” states and for the “terrorist” 
Namibian Southwest Africa People’s Organization (SWAPO) and South 
Afnica’s African National Congress (ANC). Some reports on the Soviet 
withdrawal from Afghanistan claim that the Soviet military terrorizes the 
civilian population in absentia with poisoned food and water, anti-personnel 
land-mines, and exploding toys.” 

The more terrorism disappears from the discourse of the Super Powers 
even as terrorism continues unabated on a global scale the more obvious it 
is that single-source theories about the terrorism of the “other” side were 
partial and politically motivated. As the Cold War wound up, they stopped 
serving those interests, and both American and Soviet leaders quickly 
dropped them from their political and moral agenda. Clearly, for the 
moment, the leadership in both the United States and the Soviet Union is 
intent on preventing the issue of terrorism from being raised in public 
circles in ways that are counterproductive to the combined interests of the 
Super Powers. Conversely, they are committed to monopolizing the issue 
of terrorism and using it to their separate and mutual advantage. 

To this end, beginping early in 1989, the Super Powers announced that 
they were now united in an effort to combat “the scourge of terrorism”. 
Following conferences between longtime intelligence adversaries Ray Cline 
and William Colby of the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) and. Lieu- 
tenant-General Fjodor Sherbak and Major-General Valentin Zvezdenkov 
of the Soviet State Security Committee (KGB), collaboration between the 
Super Powers was institutionalized into the US-Soviet Task Force to Prevent 
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Terrorism. The deliberations of the Task Force and the complete list of 
recommendations developed at a conference held in September 1990 are as 
yet secret and under study by Bush officials at the White House, the State 
Department, the Justice Department, and the CLA and by members of the 
Central Committee of the KGB. However, previous recommendations 
give a clear sense of the scope and intent of cooperation between the Super 
Powers. They call for direct cooperation in securing the freedom of host- 
ages; expansion of the US-Soviet nuclear-crisis-control centre to deal with 
the use of biological, chemical, and nuclear weapons by terrorists; joint 
cooperation on narco-terrorism; mutual exchange of information on terrorist 
groups and coordination of policy during terrorist incidents; joint prohibi- 
tion of the sale or transfer of military explosives and certain classes of 
weapons to non-Government organizations and sale to Governments; joint 
antiterrorist training exercises; and sharing of antiterrorist technology. 

The two Super Powers seem intent on helping in the emergence of an 
international order in which their joint view of terrorism prevails and 
terrorist acts cannot endanger their mutual relations or pit one against the 
other in regional and local conflicts. They have already agreed to a draft of 
an International Legal Convention against Terrorism, proposed an inter- 
national tribunal to try terrorists, and supported the creation of a United 
Nations Standing Committee on International Terrorism. Security experts 
on both sides have hailed the new spirit of cooperation. Results of the 
bilateral talks indicate that the Soviets are acutely aware that the Brezhnev- 
era Soviet aid to the terrorists of the Middle East got out of control to the 
detriment of Soviet interests." 

These joint US-Soviet efforts are aimed at terrorists who now threaten 
to undermine efforts by the Super Powers to impose a new world order. A 
recent case in point was the sudden “discovery” of an Iraqi-backed inter- 
national terrorist network in the fall of 1990 only weeks after the Iraqi 
invasion of Kuwait.” Spokesmen of the Super Powers now claim that the 
single-headed terrorist monster once headquartered in either Moscow or 
Washington, D.C., has now moved house to Baghdad, where he is ready 
and able to strike anywhere and at any time at the enemies of Saddam 
Husayn. 

It is true that Abu Nidal moved back to Iraq in May 1990. However, 
throughout the 1980s and as late as 1989, US State Department publications 
were saying that Iraq had provided safe haven to several Palestinian 
groups, including the Arab Liberation Front and Abu-Abbas’s Palestine 
Liberation Front, groups now cited by American officials and analysts of 
terrorism as central components of the Iraqi-controlled international ter- 
rorist network. Yet, from 1982 to September 1990, American officials did 
not list Iraq as a terrorist state. 
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Here is yet another crude attempt to manipulate the terrorist issue for 
partisan purposes. Now it is a US-Soviet effort to monopolize the terrorist 
issue and use it to mobilize world opinion against terrorists whose regional 
agenda are now at odds with the interests of the Super Powers. For most of 
those designated terrorists by the Super Powers—in particular Iraq’s Saddam 
Husayn, Panama’s Manuel Noriega, Cambodia’ s Khmer Rouge, German 
Leftwing anarchists and neo-Nazis, Palestinian and Israeli extremists, and 
South Africa’s Rightwing paramilitary forces—the hostility of the Super 
Powers is a new experience. During the Second Cold War, they had, in 
pursuing their own national or regional goals, served the interests of one- 
Super Power or the other and thus managed to secure the support and 
protection of that Super Power. Now, in the new international context, 
their ongoing pursuit of the same narrow interests subjects them to the 
hostility of both the Super Powers. At the very least, they are cut loose 
from the protection of the Super Powers. More likely, in the new world 
order of expanded collaboration between the Super Powers, if they get too 
far out of line, they will be tagged with the terrorist lable and confronted 
with the combined US-Soviet “anti-terrorist” resources, often with the full 
blessing of the United Nations Security Council. 

In this new climate, the prescriptions of the Middle View help us under- 
stand how and why people like Saddatn Husayn and Manuel Noriega move 
from a past when they were concurrently “somebody’s” terrorists and 
“somebody's” freedom fighters to a present where they are “everybody’s” 
terrorists and “nobody’s” freedom fighters. What is true of Saddam Husayn 
and Manuel Noriega is also true of Israel and its vigilante Israeli settlers in 
the West Bank and the militant South African pro-apartheid forces if they 
continue to defy an international community mobilized behind the new 
agenda of the Super Powers. From the Middle View, because of the 
complexity of terrorism, its permanency, and its political and manipulative 
qualities, these same forces and others may be simultaneously rebuked as 
“terrorists” and hailed as “freedom fighters” again in tomorrow's altered 
political climate. 

The shifting fortunes of Syria as an on-again-off-again American-desig- 
nated terrorist nation illustrate this political reality. Up to the mid-1980s 
the Reagan Administration officially designated Syria a terrorist nation. In 
June 1985, however, Syria was omitted from the list of terrorist “outlaw 
states”. The White House officially confirmed that the omission was no 
accident but that it was meant as a political gesture of gratitude to President 
Hafez al-Assad for his role in gaining the release of the American hostages 
held in the Lebanon. Obviously, political considerations of the moment 
made it “convenient” to “excuse” Syria so far as to omit it from the 
terrorist list in 1985. A year later other political goals required that Syria be 
placed back on the list and new sanctions be invoked against Assad’s 
Government. Yet, in the fall of 1990, despite a State Department study 
documenting three years of Syrian-sponsored terrorism and inclusion in 
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the State Department terrorist list of 30 April 1990, “terrorist” Syria was 
back in the good graces of American officials. In September 1990 President 
Bush sent Secretary of State James A. Baker to Damascus to persuade 
President Assad to join the US-led alliance against President Saddam 
Husayn of Iraq. In November 1990, amidst reports that two or three Israeli 
agents were murdered as a result of American intelligence on terrorism 
given to Syrian leaders at the Baker-Assad meeting, Bush and Assad met 
at Geneva to consolidate the new US-Syrian relationship. Now in the post- 
Gulf climate, as it credits Assad with reining in his terrorist cohorts during 
the hostilities and as senior American and Syrian officials seek ways of 
jointly curbing extremist groups sheltered by Damascus, the Bush Admin- 
istration counts heavily on the Syrian leader, still at the helm of an 
American-designated “terrorist state”, in its search for a Middle East 
peace settlement. 

New realities of terrorism have provoked serious re-evaluations of ter- 
rorism and antiterrorist policy in the period since Iran-Contra. A sampling 
of the ideas and arguments of experts indicates that considerable energy is 
being spent on analysing the failings or limitations of past policy and that 
the assumptions of the Middle View are at the core of an emerging 
alternative analysis of antiterrorist policy, For instance, in their-book Best 
Laid Plans, journalists David C.' Martin and John Walcott evaluate the 
American antiterrorist capabilities and policy at the end of the Reagan 
Administration.” Their conclusions underscore an ineffective and contra- 
dictory policy condemned to failure owing to heavy dependence on military 
and intelligence options to deal with the complex terrorist phenomenon. 
Such a simplistic policy is often the product of political complexities and 
realities, Commenting on the limitations of force and espionage in their 
Epilogue, they suggest: 


The military is not likely to get much better at fighting terrorism. High- 
priced equipment frequently fails. . . . Nor is intelligence likely to get 
much better. The CIA can do better than the likes of Manucher Ghor- 
banifar; but it is unrealistic to expect any intelligence service to pene- 
trate tiny terrorist cells and come up with the date, time, and target of 
their next attack.” 


In preparing for the future they counsel: 


Any victories in the war against terrorism will be partial ones... . Just 
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keeping pace with the terrorist is not easy .. . . In an age when the 
world’s Super Powers have lost their monopoly on technology of war, 
and when terrorists have the same access to the media ås the President 
of the United States, the battle between terrorism and civilization 1s 
fought on remarkably even terms . . . . There will be no treaties of 
unconditional surrender and probably no treaties at all. The best laid 
diplomatic, economic, legal, and even military plans will only contain 
terrorism, not defeat it.” 


Others have begun to echo many of the conclusions of Martin and 
Walcott on the inherent weaknesses of the American antiterrorist capabil- 
ities and policy at present and,to venture their own Middle View assessments 
as to the complexities and permanency of terrorism. For example, RAND 
Corporation analyst Jeffery Simon argues that “placing the problem so 
high on the national agenda and then failing to deliver a solution has 
inadvertently played into the terrorists’ hands”. He too concludes that 
“terrorists have gained the upper hand not so much through their own 
actions as through how the United States has responded”.” In line with 
Martin and Walcott’s judgement that not every terronst event threatens 
national security or is a test of the national resolve and that policymakers 
need to distinguish between terrorist actions, he argues: “Acknowledging 
that terrorism is unlikely to threaten the country’s core interests unless 
each episode is allowed to be perceived as a crisis would be the first step in 
developing a practical response.”“ He recognizes that 


the belief that military reprisals would end the American public’s frus- 
tration and satisfy its understandable demand for retribution might be 
correct initially but is dangerous in the long term as the continuing 
expectation that terrorism can be beaten raises the stakes in the conflict 
and places American foreign policy at further risk.” 


He calls for an end to the “terrorism as war” approach, suggesting that 
“viewing terrorism as a long term problem that only occasionally calls for 
military countermeasures will require toning down the national reaction to 
terrorist incidents” .” 


5 Ibid., p 368. 
4 Jeffery D. Simon, “Musunderstanding Terrorism”, Foreign Policy (New York), summer 
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Other assessments of the future of terrorism now stress its multiple 
Causes, broad scope, and permanent nature, as well as the dangers which lie 
in thinking otherwise. Representative of these conclusions are the 
separate discussions offered by experts on terrorism like Brian Jenkins 
and Marvin Cetron. Jenkins, who was a much-esteemed analyst at the 
RAND Corporation, says that terrorism has proved useful for many 
states. The longrange trend towards the “privatization” of violence, the 
acceptance of terrorism as a “routine” way of pressuring Governments, 
the focusing of attention on disputes and the funding of revolutions, and 
the “institutionalization”, “toleration”, and increasing global scope of 
terrorism make it a permanent feature.” He also predicts that the nature 
of terrorism is likely to change in the future. As veteran terrorists 
become hardened to killing and increasingly proficient technically in the 
art of violence, we can expect more and more largescale, indiscriminate 
violence. In addition, a desensitized public will enable terrorists to 
escalate the level of violence. 

Cetron agrees, arguing that terrorism is effective and increasingly 30. 
Unlike the knifewielding, gyntoting terrorists of the past, the present 
and future terrorists “have the money and technical facilities of whole 
countries to back them” in addition to a whole array of new weapons 
and new targets, many within the United States.” While neither Jenkins 
nor Cetron is prepared to discuss the future of terrorism by the Super 
Powers (by the United States in particular), their arguments do foresee 
terrorism as an effective strategy and thus-a permanent phenomenon. 

Yet other discussions featuring new ‘answers and more flexible options 
suggest a major effort to confront the cultural and political complexities 
and the multiple sources from which terrorism springs. There is a 
serious re-evaluation of the hardline, no-negotiation stance first promoted 
by Israel and later trumpeted by Reagan officials as the only acceptable 
moral and political antiterrorist option. Few have yet to ground their 
analysis, as we have done, on the evidence that a no-negotiation policy 
is for public consumption only since, when politically convenient, both 
Israel and the United States have negotiated deals and made concessions 
with terrorists of every kind. Still, the arguments recently advanced as 
to the benefits of negotiation are important breakthroughs. Noteworthy 
among them is the line of thinking of Philip Windsor.” Arguing that 
terrorism is multidimensional in nature and contains elements of self- 
liberation, nihilism, and demands for solution of problems, Windsor 


u See Brian Michael Jenkins, “The Future Course of International Terrorism”, The Futurist 
(Washington, D.C ), July-August 1987. See also Marvin J. Cetron, “The Growing Threat of 
Terrorsm”, ibid., July-August 1989. 

n Jenkins, o 21, p. 8. 

4 Cetron,n 21, p. 21. 

* Philip Windsor, “Terrorism and International Order”, Atlantic Community Quarterly 
(New Brunswick, N.J ), summer 1987. 
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urges nation states to adopt a flexible approach to terrorism, one that 
features negotiations as the basis of problem-solving. According to him, 
the context of terrorism varies, so that Government representatives 


must negotiate with terrorists and must do so on the basis that they are 
terrorists—that is, as the agents of a movement that has defined a 
problem into existence. Their criteria then can only be whether or not 
the problem is solvable and whether or not the terrorist [sic] is willing to 
join the search for a solution.” 


He further argues that the interests at stake in terrorist events also vary. 
Thus 


Governments must abandon their quasi-moral approach to the question 
of dealing with terrorists. What is at stake is not the moral issue of 
whether terrorism is abhorrent but the practical issue of whether making 
a deal will put an end to it... . The question is simply whether 
negotiation and some form of agreement can define a problem out of 
existence arid so put an end to one particular kind of terrorist activity.” 


Windsor is especially critical of states adopting a policy of staking out the 
high moral ground and refusing to negotiate and of operating at a “prag- 
matic” level by making covert deals. Such a policy, he points out, diminishes 
“the confidence between states and the credibility of the staté vis-a-vis the 
terrorist”.” He is also worried over the growing popularity of responding 
to terrorism with terrorism. He argues: 


If a state engages in massive bombardment on the grounds that it is time 
to teach the terrorist a lesson, legitimacy is lost in the state’s own excess, 
and the terrorist has already won the argument. A government has no 
choice but to demonstrate patience—otherwise the pirate will have been 


proven right.* 


Reflecting Windsor’s concern for using an effective antiterrorist policy 
within a framework that recognizes the complexities of terrorism, Stephen 
P.Cohen and Harriet C. Arnone suggest that non-Governmental third- 
party initiatives can facilitate the emergence of alternatives to terrorism.” 
They feel that in view of the broad geographical and political scope of 
terrorism the solution lies in the involvement of a variety of actors other 


* Ibid., p. 209. 
P Stephen P Coben and Harriet C. Arnone, “Conflict Resolution the Alternative to 
Terromsm”, Journal of Social Lrsues (New York), vol. 44, no. 2, 1988. 
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than the State—such as economic and religious leaders, dissenting ethnic 
groups, academics, and business, sports, and cultural leaders. They argue 
that instead of reacting to terrorism through sporadic applications of force, 
we should eliminate the political climate that spawns terrorism through a 
process of conflict resolution that gives “weight to key political, economic, 
social, and religious groupings that make up the changing social reality 
underlying the fixed entity of nation state”.” 

New political forces organized round lay opinion have shown signs of 
breaking the Terrorism Industry’s monopoly of antiterrorist policy and the 
process by which the monopoly is created. The most significant of these 
political forces so far was forged out of the tragedy aboard Pan Am Flight 
103. 

On 21 December 1988 a Pan Am Boeing 747 jet flying from London to 
New York City broke apart en route and crashed into the village of 
Lockerbie, Scotland, killing all 259 persons on board and eleven residents 
of the small town. After several weeks of work British investigators con- 
cluded that a plastic explosive, most likely Semtex or C-4, had been placed 
in a cassette player and put on board a Boeing 727 at the start of the first 
leg of the flight at Frankfurt, West Germany. The Federal Aviation 
Administration (FAA) of the United States found that the US Govern- 
ment had alerted airports, airlines, and embassies in Europe after the US 
embassy in Finland was alterted on 5 December 1988 that a Pan Am 
Frankfurt-New York flight would be the target of a bombing attempt over 
the next two weeks. Finnish authorities, who claimed they had been 
monitoring events in the wake of the threat, insisted that there was no 
connexion between the telephonic threat of 5 December 1988 and the 
explosion. Further investigations indicated that at least six FAA warming 
` bulletins were issued with information pertinent to the bombing. US embassy 
officials in Moscow posted one of the warnings on the embassy bulletin 
board to alert diplomatic personnel and their families to the threat. 

When told of the Finnish warning, families and friends of the Pan Am 
103 victims demanded to know from President Ronald Reagan why they 
had not been informed of the threat. Reagan responded by saying that a 
public statement about every bomb threat would virtually shut down 
international air traffic—a position restated by President George Bush in 
April 1989. Not satisfied with this reply, the affected families and friends 
then formed a group called the Victims of Pan Am Flight 103 and called far 
a special investigation of the bombing and general procedures cOncerning 
terrorist threats. 

The creation of the Victims of Pan Am Flight 103 is a central component 
of an emerging formula that promises to produce important breakthroughs 
in antiterrorist policy. It reflects the growing public awareness that, not- 
withstanding assurances of public officials, there are no easy or surefire 


* Ibid., pp. 187-88. 
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solutions to terrorism. Even more significant, persistent questioning by the 
Victims of Pan Am Flight 103 in three years of appearances before Con- 
gressional panels and on media news programmes exposes a lack of public 
confidence in and increased willingness to challenge the decisions of public 
officials and security professionals on terrorism and personal safety issues. 

Spokesmen for the Victims of Pan Am Flight 103 have pointedly asked 
why the public cannot be kept abreast of the risks of air travel.” They are 
outraged that the US Government would inform American diplomatic and 
military personnel of terrorist threats but not the general travelling public. 
They judge it immoral that since October 1987 the State Deparment has 
been selling up-to-the-minute information on aviation terrorist threats to a 
select group of two hundred international corporate subscribers but that it 
would not allow the general public to have access to the same information. 
Finally, armed with FAA reports indicating that over the first six months of 
1988, there were 218 bomb threats amongst nearly three million flights and 
only twenty to twentyfour bomb threats were considered serious during all 
of 1988, they want to know why it is that public information about terrorist 
threats are held to bring the aviation system to a halt or compromise 
intelligence sources any more than a disastrous act of terrorism.” 

The activities of the Victims of Pan Am Flight 103 underline the Middle 
View’s plea for participation by laymen in the debates on terrorism. The 
families and friends of those who died aboard Pan Am Flight 103 have 
direct experience of the failure of the present system of aviation safety—a 
system which the alleged “experts” are left to develop unobstructed by 
public inquiry on the plea that secrecy is vital. From their perspective, the 
past failures and the potential for future tragedies require a new era in the 
battle against terrorism—an era of public participation, consideration of 


' fresh ideas, thoughtful answers to difficult questions, and, if need be, a 


new, and possibly a different, policy and institutions.” 

In their initial push for the right of the public to make an informed 
decision about personal safety, the Victims of Pan Am Flight 103 asked the 
Bush Administration for public access to information about terrorist threats 


*' US House of Representatrves, 101st Congress, 1st sesmon, Subcommittee on Transport- 
anon, Aviation, and Materials of the Committee on Science, Space, and Technology, Hear- 
ings, Airport Security (Washington, D C. 1989) See abo US Senate, 10]st Congress, 1st 
session, Subcommittee on Aviation of the Committee on Commerce, Science, and Transport- 
ation, Hearings, Aviation Security (Washington, D.C., 1989). 

P According to FAA statistics, the level of threats to airlines has been relatively constant 
since 1983 at 400 to 500 a year, with fewer than thirty being “high-ievel threats” out of six 
millon flights. See statement by Daniel Cohen, Member of Families of Pan Am 103, before 
US House of Representatives, Subcommittee on Government Activities and Transportation, 
Hearings, Bombing of Pan Am Flight 103 (Washington, D.C., 1989). 

* For specific recommendations authored by the Victims of Pan Am Flight 103 on secunty 
matters, see “Written Testimony of the Victims of Pan Am Flight 103", before the United 
States House of Representatives Foreign Affairs International Operations Subcommittee, 25 
September 1989. 
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against the aviation industry. Not only was their request tumed down but 
in July 1989 the FAA, with the full support of the Bush Administration, 
codified its refusal-to-warn policy with regulations and armed itself with 
powers to impose fines up to $1,000 on individuals and up to $10,000 on air 
carriers that give security warning information to the public. 

Even in the face of this forceful rebuke and in spite of tremendous 
pressure to leave antiterrorist policy to experts, the Victims of Pan Am 
Flight 103 refused to give up. Over the next two years they provided 
invaluable testimony to various Congressional investigations, including a 
Presidential commission which uncovered serious systemic flaws in aviation 
security. Ultimately, in October 1990, they successfully lobbied Congress 
into passing a bill requiring posting of Federal officials at all major airports 
to oversee security arrangements. More importantly, the bill encourages 
Federal officials to alert the public of specific terrorist threats to airlines. 
Although it still allows security experts considerable latitude about when to 
notify: the public of $uch threats, the bill does guarantee that any such 
notification will be for all and not for a chosen few. At least in the battle 
against aviation terronsm, there will no longer be a policy distinction 
between one class of American citizens and another. 

The Victims of Pan Am 103 have, by their probing questions and 
insistence on their democratic right to know, helped lift the curtain of 
secrecy and expose the unwarranted smugness of the professional] security 
establishment. They have thereby legitimized the right of an endangered 
public to challenge Government authority and alleged sacrosanct anti- 
terrorist policy. Now other segments of the public are insisting on the same 
right. In 1990 a group of British citizens called The Friends of John 
McCarthy charged the Thatcher Government with “missed opportunities” _ 
in securing the release of British hostages held by Middle East terrorists. 
Seventyfive per cent of those who participated in a survey made on 8 May 
1990 wanted the Thatcher Government to negotiate directly for the release 
of British hostages. In November 1990 American and British citizens, 
angered that their loved ones were low on the list of the priorities of their 
respective Governments during the Persian Gulf crisis and encouraged by 
numerous successful private initiatives, most notably those of former heads 
of Government, Edward Heath of Britain and Willy Brandt of Germany 
and the high-profile trips of Americans Jesse Jackson and Muhammad Ali, 
travelled to Iraq in defiance of Government directives to the contrary to 
negotiate privately the release of the members of their families and friends. 

From the analysis and past events outlined above, there emerges a sound 
understanding of the complex realities of terrorism. By forcing open the 
discussion of terrorism to new ideas, formulas, and realities, those involved 
have now become a new, progressive, and potentially formidable force 
creeping into the arenas of expert opinion and the public conscience. A 
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constant flow of revelations is helping to’ sustain their efforts. The reve- 
lations force the central message of the Middle View into the forefront of 
global reality and, especially for Americans, ever so subtly into the public 
consciousness. 

The more the Super Powers stake out common interests and goals and 
the more the polarized Cold War visions of terrorism disappear from the 
American-Soviet agenda, the more evident the politicized and dangerously 
manipulative dimensions of the Reagan antiterrorist shrill. Not only are 
negotiations with the terrorist agents of the Soviet “evil empire” in full 
bloom, but three months after the State Department terrorist list was 
published in 1990 President Bush was actively soliciting the support of 
terrorist Iran, Syria, and Yemen and appealing for the cooperation of all 
other members of the international community, including “terrorist” Cuba, 
Libya, and North Korea in making a success of United Nations sanctions 
and then in waging a war against the newly designated terrorist, Iraq. King 
Fahd of Saudi Arabia on his part struck a financial deal with Abu Nidal, 
agreeing to compensate the well-known terrorist group for its pledge “to 
do nothing” during the war in the Gulf. Obviously for the United States 
and its allies the different politica] realities of the crisis of 1990 overrule the 
past political “realities” of international terrorism. 

Even before the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait the Bush Administration had 
been tailoring its antiterrorist policy to the changed political realities of the 
international order. Early in its first year, Bush officials decided to honour 
Yasser Arafat’s promise, made in December 1988, to end PLO involve- 
ment m terrorism and enter into a dialogue with the United States. Outraged 
by this decision, pro-Israeli critics took every opportunity to link Arafat’s 
PLO with anti-Western and anti-Israeli terrorism. The centre-piece of their 
campaign was and is the oft-repeated thesis that Arafat controls the multiple 
splinter groups of the Palestinian movement. This thesis played well for 
two decades, especially during the Reagan Administration, as it suited the 
Cold War mythology of a Soviet-sponsored international! terrorist network. 
The State Department report of March 1990 on the PLO and terrorism, 
however, indicates that the changed political realities required the Bush 
Administration to discard old “evidence” that depicted the PLO as a 
single-headed monster under Arafat control. Inessence, the State Depart- 
ment now views the PLO as the highly splintered, politically diverse, and 
multifaceted organization that the proponents of the Middle View claim it 
to be. It believes that there was no clear link between Yasser Arafat and 
the incidents of Palestinian terror during 1989. 

The report marked a unique moment in the history of Middle East 
terrorism. For the first time it was the Israelis as apposed to the Arabs who 
were accusing an American President of playing politics over the issue of 
terrorism. Yet it was but a moment because of the anarchic nature of 
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Middle East terrorism and intense political pressure from Israel and its 
supporters in the US Congress. In the aftermath of an abortive speedboat 
raid on Israeli beaches on 30 May 1990, the Bush Administration reluctantly 
put US-PLO talks on hold where they have remained as a result of Arafat’s 
support of Iraq in the Gulf crisis. Still, a precedent has been set which can 
facilitate a resumption of the US-PLO dialogue if the shifting political 
fortunes should so require. 

The current reality of terrorism also includes the legacy of Ronald 
Reagan’s decision “for swift and effective retribution” against terrorism. 
American citizens and the Bush Administration find themselves in a far more 
dangerous world following the rise in Libyan-sponsored anti-American 
terrorism in the years since the American. air raids of 1986 on Tripoli. 
Libyan agents, who rarely ever harmed American citizens before 1986, 
now deliberately target American overseas facilities. Since April 1986 
State Department analysts have linked Libyan agents with an average of 
one terrorist attack a month. They have connected Libyan terrorists with 
the attempt to blow up the American embassy in Lomé, Togo; the hijacking 
of Pan Am Flight 73 in Karachi, Pakistan, in 1986; and the bombings of a 
USO club in Naples, aboard Pan Am 103, and American library facilities in 
Colombia, Costa Rica, and Peru in 1988. The escalated anti-American 
terrorism is a harsh reminder of the limitations and dangers of finding 
quick-fix solutions for terrorism. 

The present reality also seriously undermines the claim that success in 
anti-terrorist operations is directly related to the development of firstrate 
antiterrorist military and paramilitary forces. Just as the buildup of military 
and paramilitary antiterrorism capabilities started by the Carter Admin- 
istration and completed during the Reagan years, including the media- 
glamourized Delta forces, are in place and are itching for action, political 
realities raise serious questions about whether they will ever be used, let 
alone be used successfully against terrorism. A public promise of retaliation is 
one thing; and, as the Task Force on Combating Terrorism, headed by 
. George Bush, then Vice-President, warned in 1986, to identify terrorists 
with certainty or to strike without harming innocent civilians is another. 
Steven Emerson, a senior editor on the staff of U.S. News & World Report, 
sees even more formidable problems. In his study of America’s top-secret 
antiterrorist forces, he found that the troops were well financed and well 
trained and equipped with a dazzling array of high-tech weapons. And yet 
he concluded that even under an Administration eager to use them, tech- 
nical breakdowns, bureaucratic disarray, Presidential political interference, 
and professional jealousy and mistrust had stymied these élite forces to the 
point of inertia.” So far, though created for the specific task of battling 
terrorism, they have proved useful only in the conventional war setting of 
the Persian Gulf crisis. 


* Steven Emerson, “Stymied Warriors”, New York Tunes Magazine, 13 November 1988. 
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Thus, even in the best of circumstances, American antiterrorist forces 
find themselves immobilized in the face of domestic political realities. At 
the same time, in dozens of countries in the Middle East, Africa, Latin 
America, and Asia the United States continues to sponsor foreign proxy 
“counterterrorism” squads armed with the licence to kill. To circumvent 
the restrictions imposed by a law (1974) forbidding the American Govern- 
ment to impart military training to foreign police forces, the Pentagon 
formed, armed, and trained these antiterrorist units which can, under 
alleged close American supervision, swing into action against terrorists 
anywhere and at any time.* 

The antiterrorist proxy training programme shows how adept American 
political leaders and security officials are at utilizing the issue of terrorism 
to circumvent Congressional legislation and overseeing—and, in our present 
case, the laws forbidding domestic use of military units, foreign covert 
actions, and training of foreign police forces. However, there are dangers 
in such manipulation as events have shown. In addition to Iran-Contra, 
recent revelations concerning the activities of the anti-Soviet guerrilla units 
Organized under the auspices of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) arid the CIA in the late 1940s are instructive. Together with 
American and West European intelligence services these units have been 
associated, for three decades and more, with the European drug trade and 
Rightwing terrorist campaigns, including the kidnapping and assassination 
of the Italian Prime Minister, Aldo Moro, in order to sustain the conser- 
vative political configuration in the member countries of the NATO™ The 
dangers are also obvious in the car bombing in Beirut in 1985—an act 
instigated by a ClA-trained Lebanese Christian antiterrorist unit. The 
bomb, which was meant for Sheikh Mohammad Husayn Fadlallah, missed 
that Shi’i cleric but killed eighty bystanders. Members of the proxy unit 
accepted responsibility, claiming that they were only pursuing CIA instruc- 
tions to “use terrorism to stop terrorism”. The Reagan Administration 
announced that it was cancelling its connexion with the Lebanese proxy 
unit but that it would continue to train foreign antiterrorist squads in other 
parts of the world. 

In funding and training a global network of antiterrorist proxy units 
American officials have clearly chosen to ignore revelations relating to the 
dangers inherent in unleashing foreign proxy units. In doing so, they 
hazard a future in which, as in both the NATO terrorism and the Beirut 
bombing, American antiterrorist: policy and personnel are held hostage 
and in service to divergent and localized political interests. 

Finally, the grim reality that many of our allies and, by implication, even 


* For full details see Robin Wright and John M. Broder, “U.S. Secretly Aids Anti-Terror 
Units", Los Angeles Tones, 2,July 1989, p. 1. 

* See “An Anti-Soviet Guerrilla Network is Uncovered in Western Europe”, New York 
Tunes, 14 November 1990, p. A9; and Patrice Claude, “Strange Tale of Terronsm, Sabotage 
Shakes Italy”, San Francisco Chronicle, 14 November 1990, p. 1. 
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Americans are responsible for the continuing explosion of terrorism 
dominates the current landscape. The evidence is growing daily in volume 
and scale. Some cases are too obvious and disturbing to ignore. Israel 
remains committed to its policy of “sacred” terrorism. Israeli Iron Fist 
operations in the occupied territories are designed to terrorize West Bank 
and Gaza Strip Palestinians back into passive submission. The kidnapping 
of Lebanese Shi’i Sheikh Abdul Karim Obeid in July 1989 shows that 
Israel is willing to pursue its “sacred” terrorism even where it is clear that 
to do so would be to endanger the lives of friendly nationals held hostage. 
In this case, revenge-seeking Shi’is reportedly hanged American hostage 
Lieutenant-Colonel William R. Higgins shortly after the Obeid kidnapping. 

Rightwing death squads continue to torture citizens in Central America, 
especially in El Salvador. In mid-October 1989 American medical specialists 
charged the American-backed Government of El Salvador with conducting 
a national campaign of killings, torture, and harassment against doctors 
and health-care workers. In November 1989 a uniformed death squad 
slaughtered six Jesuit priests, their cook, and the cook’s daughter at the 
Jose Simeón Cañas University. By late 1990 the disappearance of evidence 
and witnesses had stalled the investigation. There was, however, enough 
evidence of the complicity of the Salvadorean Army and coverup by the 
Government in the killings to force the American Congress to slash aid to 
El Salvador from $85 million to $42.5 million for 1991-92. Now the 
American Senate is considering hearings to investigate the charge of a 
Marine officer that the Bush Administration had participated in the coverup 
plot. Adding fuel to the issue of terrorism in El Salvador is a Congressional 
study released in May 1990, revealing that fourteen out of El Salvador’s 
fifteen highest-ranking military officers have led troops accountable for 
torturing prisoners, murdering civilians, causing disappearances, refusing 
medical attention to victims of the war, and falsifying documents to hide 
their terrorist activity. 

Elsewhere, in Cambodia the United States ‘confounds friends and foes 
alike by supporting Cambodian rebel forces that include the Khmer Rouge, 
architects of Cambodia’s “killing fields” in the 1970s. In Angola, UNITA 
rebels routinely terrorize the civilian population with antipersonnel mines 
supplied by the United States and South Africa. Angola now has the 
world’s highest percentage of limbless people and the highest demand for 
limb prosthesis. According to a study authorized by the Commonwealth 
Committee of Foreign Ministers on Southern Africa, there 1s extensive 
evidence of a 10-year South African strategy of “apartheid terrorism” that 
has ravaged the economies of its neighbours, killed hundreds of thousands 
of people, and left millions homeless.” The terrorist carnage in Mozambique 
is just horrifying. From 1987 to 1989, anti-Marxist rebels belonging to 


” Phyllis Johnson and David Martin, Apartheid Terronsm (a Report for the Common- 
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Resisténcia Nacional Mogambicana (RENAMO) slaughtered a hundred 
thousand people, 10 per cent of them children, and forced a million farm 
families to flee to the cities to die eventually of starvation there. Now, in 
the 1990s, RENAMO is still a terror, indulging in wholesale violence 
against refugees and international relief agencies, under the watchful eye 
of South Africa and with no meaningful protest from the capitals of the 
civilized and supposedly antiterrorist West. In India, the assassination of 
Rajiv Gandhi in May 1991 is a reminder that terrorism continues to play a 
central role in the political and cultural disintegration of that tortured 
society. 

Finally, at home and abroad the monster known as narcoterrorism 
creeps ever so slowly into our daily lives, promising to be the most difficult 
terrorist reality to deal with. Yet, when first introduced in 1985, it all 
seemed so uncomplicated. According to Reagan officials in the Defence 
and State Departments, narcoterrorism was a simple case of Soviet- 
sponsored Leftist guerrillas in Central and South America running drug 
operations to finance their anti-Government terrorist activity. Now, after 
closer scrutiny of the global narcotics trade, including testimony given 
during the Iran-Contra investigation that Lewis Tambs, American Ambas- 
sador to Colonibia and chief arthitect of the Reagan Administration’s view 
of narcoterrorism, had fabricated the evidence of Leftwing drug-running, 
allegations of Nicaraguan Contra drug-running, and the disclosures relating to 
American support of Panama’s alleged drug-king, General Manuel Noriega, 
we find narcoterrorism caught in the same political complexities as other 
aspects of global terrorism. For Americans, the complexities of modern 
terrorism are ever so painful as growing numbers of foreigners openly 
accuse American citizens who purchase or use narcotics of directly financing 
the global narcoterrorist network. 

The more we shed the veil of partisan politics and are exposed to the 
global scope and multiple practitioners of terrorism, the more we find 
ourselves inescapably implicated either by our active support of those we 
were told were “freedom fighters” or by our silent acquiescence. Even the 
Pan Am 103 incident, which appears to be the most uncomplicated and 
sinister deed of terrorism, is found on closer examination to be rife with 
political intrigue and complexity involving secret CIA teams, US Dmg 
Enforcement Agents, intelligence failures, airline greed and duplicity, and 
Government irresponsibility. It also reveals an international aviation in- 
dustry in which national interests and private profit outweigh public safety 
concerns, raising the prospect that Pan Am 103 is a harbinger of future 
terrorism.™ 

The hard realities of the past and present decades of terrorism have 


™ For a discussion of the Pan Am 103 disaster see Steven Emerson and Bran Duffy, The 
Fall of Pan Am 103: Inside the Lockerbie Investigation (New York, 1990). For details of CIA 
and DEA involvement, see Maggie Mahar, “Unwitting Accomplices?”, Barron's (New 
York), vol 70, no. 51, 17 December 1990 
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unfortunately validated the Middle View’s predictions concerning the 
permanence of the explosion of terrorism in its various forms, the difficulty 
in coming to terms with its complex realities, and the likely continuance of 
its manipulative qualities. We can be certain that unless there is a public 
outcry forcing different ideas and perspectives on terrorism into the arena 
of public debate and unless there is a sober analysis of those realities, we 
shall remain vulnerable to the manipulative politics of terrorism. It is clear 
that there are no easy solutions to the explosion of terrorism. Even a shift 
to the prescripts of a new framework will not end the repression, killing, 
and maiming immediately, if ever. Yet, expanding what we know about 
terrorism, the various rationales behind it, and its permanent place in our 
lives is a necessary and important first step. 

In the light of the lessons of Iran-Contra and our constant exposure to 
the multiple realities of terrorism, we now appear closer to taking that 
step. In doing so, we must commit ourselves and responsible political 
leadership everywhere to acting on the implications provoked by those 
realities, no matter how politically difficult or inconvenient they may be. 
Only then can we rob terrorists who do the killing, their covert sponsors, 
and those who would invoke fear of terrorism to manipulate democratic 
society of the public support they require. 
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Comprehending the complex decisionmaking process and the motivations 
and perceptions of foreign-policy decisionmakers constitutes a profound 
theoretical and empirigal challenge for analysts of international politics. It 
requires nothing less than an understanding of the actual environment in 
which decisions are made, as also an appreciation of the distinction between 
the operational and the psychological environment. It is particularly so in 
the case of a crisis like the one that arose in East Bengal in 1971 and which 
not only led to political restructuring of South Asia but also demolished, at 
least temporarily, the theory that the Hindus and Muslims of the Indian 
subcontinent constituted two distinct nations. It is in this context-that the 
book under review’ assumes significance; for the authors attempt to 
reconstruct the complex decisionmaking process involving the breakup of 
Pakistan. 

The book is divided in two parts. The first part deals with the civil war 
in Pakistan, which started in March 1971. The authors discuss how the 
Pakistani military regime and the Awami League failed to reach a negoti- 
ated agreement and how this in its turn led to the civil war and the 
liberation struggle in East Bengal. Chapter 2.examines the roots of distrust 
between the two wings of Pakistan and the political events in that country, 
including the crucial elections of December 1970. Chapter 3 reviews the 
causes of the Indo-Pakistani conflict, including the external factors and the 
strategies that the two countries used to cope with them. Chapter 4 high- 
lights the first phase of the negotiations and the definition of interests and 
perceptions of distrust by the leaders of the two wings of Pakistan. Chapter 
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5 describes the collapse of the Pakistani authority in East Bengal in the 
wake of the postponement of the convening of the National Assembly. 
Chapter 6 is devoted to an appraisal of the-aborted negotiations and the 
commencement of the civil war. As these negotiations were more in the 
nature of bargaining between the contending parties over the formation of 
a Government based on the elections of 1970 than of evolving a consensus, 
its title, “Constitutional Consensus and: Civil War”, seems somewhat in- 
appropriate. 

In the second part the authors review the relationship between the 
context, the perceptions, and the decisions that led to the outbreak of the 
Indo-Pakistani War. Chapter 7 deals with the Indian response to the 
military crackdown by the Government of Pakistan and the unprecedented 
refugee influx from East Bengal into India. It presents both the Pakistani - 
and Indian viewpoints and the considered judgement of the authors. Chapter 
8 narrates the strategies used by the military regime to recreate the State in 
East Bengal and enforce ù different kind of political settlement in the 
context of the develéping international crisis with India. Chapter 9 dis- 
cusses the development of Indian policy towards the crisis. The next three 
chapters analyse the decisionmaking process which led to the Indo- 
Pakistani War and the role of certain external Powers during the crisis. 
Chapter 13 sums up the findings of the authors and their implications for 
the issues of war and peace in the region. 

A careful reading of the book would clearly show the bias of the authors 
in favour of the foreign policy followed by the United States and their 
misperception of the dynamics of the involvement of the Super Powers in 
South Asia and India’s response to it. They assert (p. 47): “Pakistan was 
indeed potentially important to American containment policy directed at 
the Soviet Union . . . . But Washington was not interested in backing 
Pakistan against . . . India. . .” This, however, begs the question. Why did 
the United States choose Pakistan rather than India for containing the 
Soviet Union? 

In fact India was more capable than Pakistan of checkmating Soviet 
influence in view of its strategic location, its vast natural resources, and a 
population larger than that of the two Super Powers combined. It was the 
seat of a great civilization in ancient times. It was, besides, one of the 
leaders of the Third World. Above all, its foreign-policy élite were also 
largely pro-Western. This was evident in many ways. India not only joined 
the Commonwealth of Nations in 1949, but its leader, Jawaharlal Nehru 
had clearly manifested his pro-Western proclivities. While preparing for 
his official visit to the United States, he had asked the Indian High 
Commissioner in Britain, V.K. Krishna Menon, why, in view of its require- 
ments, particularly of food, machinery, and capital goods, India should not 
align itself “with the United States somewhat and build up our economic 
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and military strength”.? On the other hand he had expressed serious 
reservations regarding the Soviet Union during the initial years. He had 
wanted it to be publicized that “Asian peoples had no sympathy for Soviet 
expansionism”. To him, “international Communism was aggressive and 
the Soviet policy in Southeast Asia was wholly destructive”. He had also 
made it clear, even to the Western Powers, that “there was not even the 
least chance of India living up with the Soviet Union in war or peace”. An 
important reason behind his aversion to the Soviet Union during those 
early years was the Soviet disapproval of his policies and also open 
support for Communist uprising in various parts of India, the most serious 
being the violent movement in Telangana.’ 

It is, therefore, obvious that if Nehru later turned towards the Soviet 
Union, he did so reluctantly, not voluntarily. Surprising as it may appear, 
he was left with no choice but to do so by the United States itself through 
its support for Pakistan against India on the issue of Kashmir, which was 
vital for India’s survival as a secular state. Besides, he could not ignore the 
Soviet use of its power of veto in the Security Council in defence of India’s 
stand on Kashmir. This Soviet support for India and US opposition to it 
were at least partly an outcome of the fact that while the United States, 
being a global Power, disliked India’s emergence as an independent centre 
of power and its leadership of the nonaligned movement, the Soviet 
Union, being less powerful economically and militarily, was inclined to 
strengthen India’s autonomy in international relations and thereby cir- 
cumscribe US global influence at least in South Asia. 

This is why the United States refused to strengthen and modernize 
India’s defence capabilities after the Sino-Indian War of 1962 and its public 
sector industries whereas the Soviet Union readily agreed to do so. Except 
during the food crisis in the 1960s and the consequent need of food aid from 
the United States, and on a few similar occasions, India consistently refused 
to toe the US line. As against the claim made by the authors of the present 
book, some scholars Have, therefore, rightly concluded that the US policy 
of containment was directed not only against the Soviet Union but against 
all independent centres of power.‘ By helping Pakistan, the United States 
was seeking to create a balance of power in South Asia unfavourable to 


2 Sarvepalh Gopal, Jawaharlal Nehru: A Biography, Vol. 2 (1947-1956) (New Delhi, 
1979), p. 59. 

3 Ibid , pp. 44-45, 64-65, and 70-71. Nehru’s reservations in regard to the Soviet Union 
and his inchnation to support the Western side is acknowledged by Western commentators. 
See, for instance, the account of the then Canadian High Commissioner in India, Escott Reid, 
in his book Envoy to Nehru (New Delhi, 1982). 

* See, for example, Baldev Raj Nayar, Amencan Geo-Politics and India (New Delhi, 
1976); Nahni Kant Jha, “Indo-US—Pak Tnangle: Ilusion and Reality”, Link (New Delhi), 
vol 30, no. 23, 10 January 1988, pp. 26-28; and Ginsh Mathur, “Accommodation-Contain- 
ment”, Mainstream (New Delhi), vol. 20, no. 47, 24 July 1982, pp. 8-9 and 34. 
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India and not to “assume a balance in its relations with India and Pakistan” 
as the authors would have us believe.‘ 

The failure of the authors to appreciate the aforesaid dynamics of India’s 
interactions with the United States, the Soviet Union, and Pakistan causes 
them to make contradictory assertions. On the one hand they write: “In 
response to Pakistan’s alignment with the West . . . India compromised its 
nonalignment principles and involved the Soviet Union . . . in South 
Asia.™ On the other hand they also declare: “In most instances from the 
mid-1950s on, the Soviet Union followed along rather tamely in accom- 
modating itself to Indian policies and objectives . . . .””7 As a matter of fact 
India did not compromise its policy of nonalignment and thereby its auto- 
nomy. It clashed with the Soviet Union on issues like nuclear experimen- 
tation and proliferation and the rupee-rouble ratio. The Soviet Union too 
did not become an “Indian client state”. Indeed, while it helped India to 
maintain its autonomy, it did not hesitate to ignore India’s interests in 
pursuit of its own ambitions. To quote just one example, one cited by the 
authors themselves, when President Mohammad Ayub Khan of Pakistan 
and Prime Minister Lal Bahadur Shastri of India went to Tashkent in 1965 
in response to the Soviet leader A.Kosygin’s invitation, the Soviet Premier 
pressured the 


. . reluctant and ailing Prime Minister Shastri . . . into accepting the 
re-establishment of the 1949 cease-fire line in Kashmir as part of the 
agreement, thus obligating the Indian army to withdraw from several 
strategic positions in that state, which had been seized at considerable 
cost of life during the 1965 war. This rankled in Indian official and 
military circles and was one factor in New Delhi’s decision in 1972 to 
reject a Soviet offer to mediate after the 1971 war." 


The authors contradict themselves when they deny the presence of any 
fear in India’s ruling elite of a Chinese threat to India in 1971" and at the 
same time declare: 


India also preferred ta time the’ conflict with a period when the main 
passes through the Himalayas [sic] on the Sino-Indian border are closed 
by winter snowfalls . . . to inhibit any possible Chinese temptation to 
interfere and.to allay fear of the army command that their units might 
end up fighting offensive and defensive actions at the same time.” 


* Sisson and Rose, n 1, p 52. 
* Ibid., pp. 40 and 49 
” Ibid., p. 53. 


* Ibid , pp 199 and 216 
* Ibid , p. 208 
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The question is: If there was no fear among the Indians of a Chinese 
attack, why do the authors buy this argument of their Indian interviewees 
about the timing of the Indian action?" 

The authors may argue that India chose to attack Pakistan when it did 
because India’s ruling élite wanted to reassure the Service Chiefs even 
though they were confident that China would not attack India. And they 
may cite, in support of this argument, as indeed they have done, the letters 
exchanged between China and Pakistan allegedly received by the Govern- 
ment of India by July 1971—letters in which China had explicitly stated that 
although it would support Pakistan politically in the emerging dispute with 
India, it would not intervene militarily in another Indo-Pakistani war.” If 
this information furnished to the authors by a former Foreign Service 
official of Pakistan is to be believed, it is certain that even for countering 
the Chinese political support for Pakistan (and the political support of the 
United States and other countries) India needed Soviet friendship.” 

Article 9 of the Indo-Soviet Treaty legally ensures this Soviet political 
support for India; for not only was it intended to prevent the Soviet Union 
from reviving its military aid to Pakistan as the authors would have us 
believe," but it also implied that the Soviet Union would not extend its 
political support to Pakistan against India. The two countries agreed 
through this article “to abstain from providing any assistance to any third 
party that engages in armed conflict with the other party”. And, as it 
turned out, it was the Soviet vetoes which saved India’s position in the 
Security Council when the United States sponsored a resolution with the 
support of China and others to put India in the dock. 

And it is perhaps unnecessary for us to add here that in their attempt to 
underplay the threat posed by the emerging Sino-Pakistani-US axis to 
India in 1971, the authors make many unrealistic observations. They say 
that the Sino-Pakistani collusion theme was discredited by China’s failure 
td intervene in support of Pakistan under far more advantageous cir- 
cumstances during the Indo-Pakistani War of 1965." In fact, however, the 
situation in 1965 was far less propitious from the Chinese and Pakistani 
points of view on account of the continuing Sino-US tensions and closer 
Indo-US relations due to India’s dependence on US food aid. 

Moreover, the authors attempt to justify the warning of Henry A. 
Kissinger, President Nixon’s National Security Adviser, to India’s Ambas- 
sador in Washington, D.C., L.K. Jha, about the absence of any US 
commitment to help in the event of a Chinese intervention during an 


u Tbid., p 304 (fn. 8). 
2 Tbid., p 199 
4 Ibid., p 303 
H Ibid., p 200 
t Ibid., p 199. 
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Indo-Pakistani war.“ They point out that the Indo-US Air Defence 
Agreement, 1963, merely calls for consultations between India and the 
United States on the measures that might be taken to strengthen India’s air 
defence “in the event of a renewed Chinese aggression”. They, however, 
forget that even if the United States was not legally committed in this 
regard, US leaders did accept the possibility of a Chinese intervention. 
Indeed they tried to use that possibility to coerce India into tolerating the 
consequences of the crisis in East Bengal indefinitely. This was why, when 
Indira Gandhi went to Washington, D.C., in November 1971 to persuade 
the US Government to use its leverage with the Government of Pakistan 
for a resolution of that crisis, Nixon warned her: “It would be impossible to 
calculate precisely the steps which other great powers might take if India 
were to initiate hostilities.”" 

We cannot, therefore, share the view of the authors that India’s signing 
of the Indo-Soviet Treaty in 1971 was solely caused by the ambiguity in the 
Pakistan policy of the Soviet Union.” It may have been but one of the 
factors in India’s signing the Indo-Soviet Treaty. It was the significance of 
the emerging friendship between China, Pakistan, and the United States 
which made it imperative for India to seek Soviet protection through a 
treaty. It had refused to accept such a treaty earlier despite persistent 
Soviet requests since 1969. This cannot be denied. 

The authgrs attribute India’s previous refusal to sign such a treaty to 
India’s domestic politics. They allege that Indira Gandhi was afraid lest 
Oppostion parties other than the pro-Soviet Communist Party of India 
should attack her during the elections of March 1971, saying that she had 
compromised India’s independent foreign policy by signing such a treaty.” 
Perhaps this is not wholly untrue, but it can also be argued, and equally 
forcefully if not more forcefully, that ever since the’split in the Indian 
National Congress in 1969 India’s domestic politics had made it necessary 
for the Indira Gandhi regime to cultivate the Soviet Union. The split had 
turned the Indira Gandhi Government into a minority Government and left 
it with no alternative but to depend on the Communists for survival. Also 
Indira Gandhi needed the help of the Communists to contain the Naxalite 
menace in West Bengal through use of the revived Preventive Detention 
Act. She was, therefore, under a compulsion to move closer to the Soviet 


* Kissinger had reportedly warned L K. Jha that if India continued to create trouble for 
Pakistan on the East Bengal issue and if China came to Pakistan's aid against India, India 
could not expect US support. See Facts on File (New York), vol. 31, no 1603, 15-21 July 
1971, pp. 541-42. 

'7 Sisson and Rose, n 1, p. 303 

4 Richard M. Nexon, The Memoirs of Richard Nixon (London, 1978), p 526. 

P” Sisson and Rose, n. 1, pp 198-99. 

æ Ibid., p. 198 
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Union to ensure the much-needed Communist support for herself. Friend- 
ship with the Soviet Union was also likely to legitimize her actions and 
impart credibility to the “progressive” image that she had built up of 
herself for the sake of her political survival but which had been seriously 
compromised on account of her earlier dependence on the United States. 

This explains, at least partly, why India welcomed the proposal by 
Leonid Brezhnev for a system of collective security in South Asia” although 
the authors seem to deny it.” It is, besides, responsible for India’s decision 
to establish diplomatic relations with the German Democratic Republic, as 
also for the decisions to endorse the Soviet position on the Sino-Soviet 
border dispute and to boycott the Jakarta Conference of Southeast Asian 
countries on Cambodia in the summer of 1970. The renewed emphasis on 
anti-imperialism and the talk of neocolonialism formed part of this new 
pattern.” It would not, therefore, be right to hold that India’s foreign 
policy was indecisive after 1969.” 

India’s articulation of its autonomy, jts pursuit of a slightly pro-Soviet 
foreign policy, and its implementation of “progressive” policies at home 
like the nationalization of the major commercial banks and the abolition of 
the privy purses of the native Princes yielded rich dividends to Indira 
Gandhi in the form of a massive electoral victory in March 1971. It can, 
therefore, be argued that the domestic success of her “progressive” foretgn 
policy and the emerging friendship between China, Pakistan, and the 
United States were among the factors which inclined her to accept an Indo- 
Soviet treaty. It is, however, doubtful that India was any the more eager to 
sign such a treaty than the Soviet Union was.” If it was, as the authors 
contend, then the treaty would have been concluded in Moscow rather 
than in New Delhi. Of course the authors concede that “New Delhi did 
have some bargaining chips that could be used with Moscow” ,* but they do 
not elaborate as to what these “bargaining chips” were. Apparently the 
Soviet Union needed India’s help in containing China and in circumscribing 
US influence in South Asia. 

The Indo-Soviet Treaty apart, the discussion in the book under review 


4 The External Affairs Ministry’s Annual Report for 1969-70 recognized the Brezhnev 
proposal as a “new development of some significance”. See Astan Recorder (New Delhi). vol 
16, no 18, 30 Apml’é May 1970, p. 9520. Algo see External Affairs Minister Dinesh Singh’s 
statement in the Lok Sabha on 8 April 1970 welcoming the proposal. Foreign Affairs Record 
(New Delhi), vol. 16, no. 4, April 1970, p. 71. 

2 Suson and Rose, n 1, p. 198. 

* For details, see Nalini Kant Jha, “Domestic Compulsions in India's Foreign Policy. A 
Case Study of India’s US Policy in the Post-Nehru Era, 1964-1971" (unpublished Ph D. 
thesis, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi. 1990), pp. 314-15 
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on the factors compelling India to “liberate” East Bengal is not compre- 
hensive. The authors do take into account the socioeconomic and political 
problems created for India by the influx of refugees from East Bengal into 
India, particularly the destabilizing consequences of such influx for West 
Bengal and for the northeastern region of India.” They also unnecessarily 
repeat some of the complications resulting from the movements of the 
refugees.” They rightly note the security problem created for India on 
account of the concentration of Pakistani troops in East Bengal” and 
India’s desire to emerge as a dominant Power in the region,” as also Indira 
Gandhi’s electoral politics,” as factors influencing India’s policy towards 
the crisis in East Bengal. They, however, ignore some of the important 
implications for India’s sociocultural milieu and deny the role of public 
opinion in this regard. 

To take the sociocultural environment first. Although the authors are 
aware of the tradition in post-Independence India of giving shelter to 
refugees,” they do not realize that this cannot properly be explained 
without a reference to the humanitarian current in ancient Indian culture 
and philosophy, particularly to the dharma of dealing generously with 
Sarandgatas (“those who seek refuge”) ® They do not also take cognizance 
of the fact that the political philosophy of secularism as propagated by the 
Awami League in East Bengal resembled the philosophy of secularism that 
is enshrined in the Indian Constitution and which stems from the Indian 
tradition of following.the middle path and of being tolerant of various 
kinds of religious beliefs or opinions.“ Indian leaders were aware of the 
positive implications of the establishment of a secular Government in East 
Bengal for the process of nationbuilding in India. 

And then the authors do not highlight the very strong feeling among the 
people of West Bengal, who had never before been so emotionally affected 
by the happenings on the other side of the Indo-Pakistani borders ;* for the 
embattled people of East Bengal spoke the same Bengali language and 
shared the same culture. Many in India had friends and relatives across the 
border. Given these socicethnic infrastructural linkages, inactivity on the 
part of the Government of India would have meant that Bengali lives, 


7 Ibid., pp. 145-48 and 152-53. 

= Ibid., pp. 145-48, 152-53, 177-78, 190-81, and 206. 

” Ibid , p. 146. 

© Ibid . p 207. 
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Y Ibid., p 142. 
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Policy”, International Studies (New Delhi), vol.26, no 1, January-March 1989, pp 65—66 
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whether Hindu or Muslim, were of no consequence to the people of other 
parts of India. It would have resulted in, and deepened, the alienation of 
the Bengali people from India and its policies.* 

In fact the wave of sympathy for the people of East Bengal and the 
popular pressure on the Government of India were not confined to West 
Bengal alone. It surfaced, in greater or lesser degree, virtually in all parts 
of India, including Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Delhi, Haryana, Jammu 
and Kashmir, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra (especially Bombay), 
Meghalaya, Mysore, Punjab, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, Tamil Nadu, 
Tripura, Uttar Pradesh, and elsewhere. The monthly public opinion surveys 
carried out by the Indian Institute of Public Opinion confirmed that the 
majority of India’s common people were in favour of drastic action by the 
Government of India and immediate recognition of East Bengal as a 
sovereign independent state to ensure the return of the refugees.” 

This growing popular feeling was widely shared by the Indian intelligent- 
sia and the Press as well.” The Indian Press came out with numerous 
editorials and articles at that time. The authors are, therefore, not justified 
in remarking that the Press was divided on the issue or that, except for 
conservative papers like The Motherland (New Delhi) and the pro-Soviet 
Patriot (New Delhi) and the weekly Organiser (New Delhi), it was non- 
committal.” Where is the evidence? 

The authors then make the mistake of downplaying the role of the 
political parties." They also ignore the highly significant role played by 
eminent men like Jayaprakash Narayan, Vinoba Bhave, and J.B. Kripalani 


“ In fact there was growing concern m Indian Governmental circles about the repercussions of 
the situatron on West Bengal -The wave of Bengal: nabonaliam sweeping across East Bengal 
might have engulfed the latter also. About 100,000 soldiers were, therefore, kept in West 
Bengal as a standby for use in the event of a total breakdown of law and order there See 
David Loshak’s report from New Delhi, Dady Telegraph (London), 2 April 1971. 

Y For details, see Jha, n. 23, pp. 358-65. 

© Writings and speeches at the time by intellectuals like Bimal Prasad, V.P. Dutt, K. Sub- 
rahmanyam, P.K. Das, M.C. Chagla, Rasheeduddin Khan, L.M. Singhvi, V K. Krishna 
Menon, M.S Rajan, A. Appadorai, M.L. Sondhi, Sachchidanand, Pran Chopra, J. Bhatta- 
chanjee, R R. Diwakar, J.D Sethi, Kuldip Nayar, M M. Sankhdher, C.S Pandit, Ram 
Jethmalam, Girilal Jain, Dilip Mukherjee, ef al. reflected this fact. Ibid., pp 351-57. 

» See, for example, editorials entitled “No Soft Option”, Times of India (New Delhi), 26 
May 1971; “Does India Sleep?”, Indian Express (New Delhi), 29 March 1971; “A Human and 
Political Imperative”, Hindustan Tunes (New Deihi), 13 May 1971; “India, Pakuttan, and 
Bangladesh”, National Herald (New Delhi), 1 April 1971; “Time to Speak”. The Tribune 
(Ambala), 21 May 1971; “Support to Bangladesh”, Assam Tribune (Gauhati), 2 April 1971; 
“India Must Act”, Free Press Journal (Bombay), 1 April 1971; “Act Now to Save”, The 
Searchlight (Patna), 2 April 1971, “Take the Lead”, Amruta Bazar Patrika (Calcutta), 9 April 
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in mobilizing public apinion.* They even suggest that the role of established 
institutions like the Cabinet and the’ Consultative Committee of the Lok 
Sabha on External Affairs was negligible. They argue instead: “The small 
group around Mrs. Gandhi, operating in a highly informal manner—though 
within a formalized structure—was the key element in decisionmaking on 
East Pakistan in 1971.” 

There is of course no denying that the details of the policy of the 
Government of india towards the crisis in East Bengal as also the strategies 
to be employed for their implementation were worked out by a “small 
group around Mrs. Gandhi”. This does not mean that the “other sources” 
were “of limited importance” and “easily ignored” .“ If it were so. why did 
India’s initial attitude of viewing the developing crisis in East Bengal as an 
“internal affair of Pakistan” suddenly change within a few days? Why did 
India start speaking in terms of its deep commitment to extend “support” 
to the people of East Bengal?” The authors explain this as a “confusion on 
this question within the Government of India”.* It was in fact no confusion 
at all..It was a volte-face on the part of the ruling élite made under the 
pressure of the growing popular opinion. Popular feeling against the Pakis- 
tani atrocities in East Bengal was so strong that over 150 Members of 
Parliament belonging to different political parties marched to the Pakistani 
High Commission in New Delhi on 29 March 1971 to register their solidarity 
with the people of East Bengal.” There were also-massive demonstrations. 
For instance, a group of women led a demonstration in New Delhi on 31 
March 1971 to express their solidarity with the people of East Bengal and 
to demand immediate Indian recognition of East Bengal as a sovereign, 
independent country—as Bangladesh. Members of the Progressive Lawyers” 
Association too held a rally on the same day.* Intellectuals from the 
University of Delhi and the Jawaharlal Nehru University of New Delhi too 


a For details of the role of these personalities and the general consensus among major 
political parties ın favour of India’s recognition of, and action for, Bangladesh, see Jha, n. 23, 
pp. 329-32 and 339-49. Jha has focused on the flaw in the finding of the authors that the 
political parties did not propose specific polictes to the Government. 

© Sisson and Rose, n. 1, p. 141. 

“ Tbid. 

3 In a note to the Secretary-General of the United Nations on 29 March 1971, the then 
representative of India at the United Nations, Samar Sen, described the developments in East 
Bengal as a “domestic affair” See Tunes of India (New Delhi), 31 March 1971 indira Gandhi 
and the Minister for External Affairs, Swaran Singh, too made statements in the Lok Sabha 
on 27 March which, implicitly at least, endorsed this description. See, for example, Indira 
Gandht, India and Bangladesh: Selected Speeches and Statements, March to December 1971 
(New Delhi, 1972), p. 11 

On 4 Apnl, bowever, Indira Gandhi reportedly told the All-India Congress Committee that 
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organized an unprecedentedly large joint demonstration in which even 
their -Vice-Chancellors participated.” There were similar meetings and 
demonstrations, as also bandhs at the popular level in Bhopal, Bombay, 
Calcutta, Chandigarh, Hyderabad, Jaipur, Jammu, Ludhiana, Madras, 
Mangalore, Moga, Patna, Raipur, and Trivandrum (Thiruvananthapuram) 
and scores of other towns and cities all over the country.” The consensus in 
India in favour of the liberation of Bangladesh was in fact so strong that 
even the Indian Muslims, who generally view anything related to Pakistan 
with sympathy, particularly the younger generation among them and those 
educated on modern lines, unreservedly supported the mainstream national 
opinion on the liberation of East Bengal.*! This consensus in favour of the 
people of East Bengal was vividly expressed by the Lok Sabha resolution 
of 31 March 1971 in the following terms: 


situated as India is and bound as the peoples of the subcontinent: are 
by centuries-old ties of history, culture, and tradition, this House cannot 
remain indifferent to the macabre tragedy being enacted so close to our 
border; throughout the length and breadth of our Jand, our people have 
condemned, in unmistakable terms, the atrocities now being perpetuated 
on an unprecedented scale upon an unarmed and innocent people . 
This House calls upon all peoples and governments of the world to take 
urgent and constructive steps to prevail upon the Government of Pakistan 
to put an end immediately to the systematic decimation of people which 
amounts to genocide . . . .This House wishes to assure them that their 
struggle and sacrifices will receive the whole-hearted sympathy and 
support of the people of India.” 


Members of the Rajya Sabha too, one after another, called upon the 
Government of India on 27 March 1971 to do something to end the 
suffering of the people of East Bengal. The two Houses of India’s Parlia- 
ment were thus unanimous on the issue. Important issues before them at 
the time like the President’s Address and the interim budget, were 
pushed to the background.” Madhu Dandavate, an important leader of the 


* Patriot, 1 April 1971. 

* The Tribune, 29 March 1971; The Statesman (New Delhi), 2 and 4 Apri 1971; Tones of 
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Praja Socialist Party, hailed this unanimity of Members of Parliament, 
thus: 


There are moments in the life of a nation when the sovereign Parliament 
has to rise above the parties and partisan politics and project the 
conscience of the nation . . . . Today is the occasion when . . . the Bangla 
issue must not be talked about in terms of party politics but looked at 
from the national perspective... .™ 


It is, therefore, not surprising that the Indian ruling élite should be 
obliged to change its initial lukewarm attitude towards the struggle of the 
people of East Bengal under the pressure of public opinion as conveyed to 
them not only through Parliamentary debates but also through resolutions 
of the political parties, speeches, writings, and statements by intellectuals, 
public opinion surveys, public meetings, demonstrations, etc. What is 
surprising is the fact that the authors of this otherwise-excellent book 
shoutd have failed to appreciate that Indian public opinion played at least a 
reinforcing role by strengthening Indira Gandhi’s compulsions to liberate 
Fast Bengal. If Indian public opmion had not played such a role, it would 
have been impossible for her to act so decisively as she did during that 
crisis, notwithstanding her strong personality—as witness India’s prevari- 
cation over the role of the Indian Peace-Keeping Force in Sri Lanka in the 
late 1980s and its ultimate and somewhat ignominious withdrawal, largely 
for want of a domestic consensus in the matter.* 

The authors not only ignore or deny the significance of some of the 
sociocultural and political imperatives that compelled or at least enabled 
Indira Gandhi to intervene, effectively, in the cause of the people of East 
Bengal but also pass over the implications of the politico-economic 
momentum that had been generated in India in this regard. While they 
take note of the restoration of political stability in India after the Lok 
Sabha elections of 1971,* they make no mention of the fact that the Indian 
economy had also leapt out of what had appeared to be its deathbed owing 
te the partial success of the Green Revolution. Increased production and 
political stability had in fact made it possible for Indira Gandhi to pursue a 
truly independent foreign policy without any fear and without yielding to any 
foreign pressure. She declared in the beginning of Degember 1971: 


‘Today we will do what is best in our national interest and not what these 
so-called big nations would want us to do. We value their friendship, 


“ India, Lok Sabha, Debates, senes 5, vol 4, no. 30, 2 July 1971, col 249 

™ Tt is due to this failure to comprehend the relationship between public opinion and 
Governmental policy that the authors Have equated the Government of India with India. 
Sison and Rose, n 1, p 143 

* Ibid., p. 137. 
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help, and aid but we cannot forsake the country’s territorial integrity 
and sovereignty.” 


The United States was a global Power. It could hardly brook the pursuit 
of an independent toreign policy by a country of the Third World. At the 
same time it knew that India’s domestic situation had not allowed it to 
emerge so strong as to compel other, more powerful countries to seek 
accommodation with it in the same manner that China had done in the case 
of the United States in 1971. In the circumstances, it again fell back on its 
old policy of trying to contain India by helping Pakistan, a policy which it 
had abandoned during the mid-1960s in the hope of bringing India under 
its permanent influence by taking advantage of its food crisis. As Henry 
Brandon, one of Kissinger’s closest friends in the foreign Press corps in 
Washington, D.C., wrote, after the crisis in East Bengal, 


As a believer in a global policy of balance of power he [Kissinger] was 
determined to put theory into practice and to show that the United States 
stood by the weak against the strong in the hope that it would prevent 
actual conflict.” 


Brandon was not alone in endorsing Kissinger’s explanation of the basic 
impulses underlying US policy during the East Bengal crisis and, by impli- 
cation, the general posture of the United States towards South Asia. The 
admiring, deferential biographers of Kissinger state: 7 


On another level, Kissinger recognized the shifting power alignments in 
Asia, and concluded that America’s long-range interests in that region 
would be best served by a policy that balanced the budding Indian- 
Soviet alliance with an informal Pakistan-China-America hook-up. He 
believed that if Pakistan were to disintegrate under Indian economic 
and military pressure, then India would completely dominate the sub- 
continent.” 


Kissinger’s own criticism of the Indo-Soviet Treaty of 1971 too shows his 
dislike of India pursuing an active and independent foreign policy. He calls 
the treaty “a bombshell”, about which “we first learned from the news- 
papers”.® Had he expected India to seek the prior approval of the US 
Administration? Had the United States thought that India would seek for 


The Tunes (London), 3 December 1971 

= Henry Brandon, The Retreat of American Power (New York, 1973), pp. 252-53. Emphasis 
added. 

” Marvin Kalb and Bernard Kalb, Kissinger (Boston, Mass., 1974), p 258. Emphasis 
added. 
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information of any kind from it before signing the treaty? Commenting on 
India’s request to the United States to withhold its aid to Pakistan, he 
expressed his displeasure over India’s independent foreign policy through 
the policy of nonalignment, thus: “Indian leaders evidently did not think it 
strange that a country which had distanced itself from most of our foreign- 
policy objectives in the name of nonalignment was asking ys to break all 
ties with an ally over what was in international law a domestic conflict.” 
Adverting to the anger of the American leaders over India’s desire to play 
an autonomous role in internationa! relations, a former US Ambassador to 
India, Chester Bowles, wrote in 1970: 


The nationalist leaders of India as in most developing nations are 
determined to demonstrate that they are now masters in their own 
house. When they assert their independence by refusing to see the world 
as our Government sees it, leaders within Administration and Congress 
have become by stages puzzled, frustrated, and angered.© 


No wonder, then, that the American leaders supported Pakistan as 
against India during the Indo-Pakistami War of 1971. That is why, mstead of 
understanding the problems created for India by the influx of refugees into 
the country and making a sincere effort to find a political solution of the 
problem, they gave Pakistan not only military and economic aid but also 
the knowhow required to put down the East Bengal guerrillas.” News of 
the dispatch of military hardware from the United States in four Pakistani 
ships in June 1971 confirmed India’s suspicion of a US-Pakistani tie-up. 
Curiously the authors of the book under review justify this aid, saying that 
the arms were small in quantity and nonlethal in character and that with- 
holding of aid could have pushed Pakistan closer to China.“ Our question 
is: When the United States was itself willing to mend fences with China 
with the help of Pakistan, why should it dislike Pakistan getting closer to 
China? The authors do not realize that the question was not one of 
quantity or even quality of those arms. The question was, as Brandon put 
it, one of its obvious psychological effect. Dispatch of aid would boost the 
morale of the Pakistani leaders who were, through their actions, creating 
intolerable problems for India.“ 

In reference to the letters written by President Richard M. Nixon to 
President Yahya Khan, the authors too admit: “The United States was 


*' Tbid , p. 861 
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perceived to be acting to restrain India and strongly supportive of Pakistan’s 
position, with President Nixon warmly praising President Yahya Khan 
.... Besides, they note that Nixon and Kissinger had nothing tangible 
to offer to Indira Gandhi during her visit to Washington, D.C., “with 
respecti to a more realistic and liberal Pakistani position” on the crisis in 
East Bengal. Thus the conclusion of the Government of India, they argue, 
“that no political solution that would meet India’s minimum requirements 
was possible in the foreseeable future was correct”.” Nevertheless, they 
further admit, India was prepared to accept any political settlement of 
Pakistan’s civil war that could establish an environment in East Bengal in 
which the refugees would be willing to return.* And yet, surprisingly, they 
accuse Indira Gandhi of being unresponsive to Nixon’s proposals for a 
solution of the crisis in East Bengal during her trip to Washington, D.C., in 
November 1971.” 

Obviously these glaring contradictions emanate from their attempt to 
demonstrate their objectivity even while trying to defend US policy during 
the East Bengal crisis. That is why, even though they mention US- 
sponsored resolutions in the Security Council,” they cleverly ignore how 
these would have rendered India’s position hopeless had it not been for the 
Soviet vetoes.” Similarly, when they talk of the dispatch of the US Seventh 
Fleet “to the Indian Ocean”,” they dismiss it merely as a symbolic gesture.” 
But as the New York Times put it, citing official sources in Washington, 
D.C., the movement of the 99,000-ton Enterprise was meant to provide 
“political support for Pakistan, whose army in Bangladesh was disorgan- 
ized”.™ 

The conflicting views of the authors perhaps also explain the omission of 
the severe public criticisms made against the Nixon-Kissinger policies in 
South Asia in 1971 by many respected members of the Congress, the 
scholarly community, and the Press. Kissinger’s observation, therefore, 
seems more forthright when he remarks in his book The White House Years 
that US behaviour during the crisis clearly proved how seriously the US 
Government had taken the need of a balance of power in South Asia.” 
Even more forthright is President Nixon: “I agree with Kissinger’s recom- 
mendation that we should demonstrate our displeasure with India and our 


“ Sisson and Rose, n. 1, p. 222. 
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support for Pakistan ....”* And as discussed earlier, this displeasure was 
made manifest through an attempt to contain India. The authors would 
never admit it. 

{Indo-US relations apart, the authors ignore some important factors that 
influence Indo-Pakistani relations. For instance, they do not properly 
highlight the Indocentric nature of the Indian subcontinent and domestic 
instability in Pakistan in the context of the tensions between the two 
countries (Chapter 3). 

Nevertheless, the book under review is a very useful addition to the 
literature on South Asian affairs. With its wealth of data drawn from 
primary sources and extensive interviews, it is one of the most insightful 
studies to appear so far on this subject. 


April 1991 
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International Politics 


Dennis J.D. SANDOLE and INGRID SANDOLE-STAROSTE, eds. Conflict 
Management and Problem Solving: Interpersonal to International 
Applications. London: Frances Pinter (Publishers), 1987. Pp. x + 321. 
£20.00. 


Since the conclusion of the Second World War, there have been a large 
number of regional/local conflicts. These conflicts have occurred at various 
levels and have affected both the relations between nations and the lives of 
the individuals concerned. Some of the leading scholars of international 
relations have tried to find out the causes of the conflicts and to identify 
ways of responding to them, In the process they have developed a large 
body of literature on conflict and conflict resolution. 

The book under review is a work on conflict and conflict management 
but with a difference The range to which it addresses itself is very wide— 
from interpersonal to international. It arises out of a series of lectures 
given by the various authors at the George Mason University in Britain 
under the aegis of the Centre for Conflict Resolution. The papers, forty in 
number, relate to different disciplines and are arranged in four parts. 

The first part presents some sort of an overview of the subject. Broadly it 
deals with conflict management and generic theory, research, and practice 
and especially analyses third-party roles in conflict management, grounds 
of social control in conflict resolution, enduring themes in conflicts, theories 
relating to conflict, social psychology of conflict, pathologies of conflict. 
approaches to negotiation, alternative dispute resolution, the role of deter- 
rence, and a possible model for negotiation and mediation. 

Against the backdrop of this general theoretical discussion Part Two 
deals with a sort of continuum, beginning with interpersonal conflicts and 
going on to international conflicts. Here the dimensions examined are 
divorce and family mediation, community relations, prison situations, 
environmental aspects, labour management. and some facets of terrorism 

Part Three deals with conflict management at the international level. It 
gives special attention to the East-West conflict and the ways and means of 
conflict management/resolution and highlights the US and Soviet pers- 
pectives; it gives only marginal attention to Europe. What is more, it 
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altogether ignores the numerous conflicts that have occurred in the devel- 
oping, nonaligned world in the last four decades. The writings of John 
Burton, Michael Banks, and A.J.R. Groom are of particular interest as 
they have been written from the peace and peace research points of view. 

The last two chapters in Part Four seem to have been written by way of 
concluding a discussion on the diverse issues dealt with in the earlier 
chapters. They discuss the stages of conflicts and their contexts and re- 
examine generic theory. 

The book in sum deals with negotiation, mediation, facilitation, problem- 
solving, and conflict resolution. As Kenneth E. Boulding rightly says in his 
“Foreword”, the book is a learning discourse. It serves as a useful intro- 
duction to a discipline which is fast expanding. Its uniqueness lies in the 
fact that in addition to presenting the “state of the art” on the subject, it 
attempts to offer solutions which are not necessarily in the well-known 
“win-lose” framework. For those interested in conflict management and 
resolution the book is invaluable. 


Centre for International Politics, K.P. MISRA 
Organization, and Disarmament, 

School of International Studies, 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 


Environmental Law 


S. BHATT. Environment Protection and International Law. New Delhi: 
Radiant Publishers, 1985. Pp. xvi + 122. Rs 40.00. 

S. BHaTT. Environmental Laws and Water Resources Management. New 
Delhi: Radiant Publishers, 1986. Pp. xii + 355. Rs 100/$20.00. 
B.D. NAGCHAUDHURI and S. BHATT. The Global Environment Movement: 
A New Hope for Mankind. New Delhi:, Sterling Publishers, 1987. 

Pp. 69. Rs 60.00. 


Dr S. Bhatt is a prolific writer, but even for him three books in two years 
must be some kind of a record. He is some kind of a mystic among Indian 
international lawyers; for there is less of law in his books and more of 
philosophy, humanism, and a genuine concern for ecological balancé. 

In the first of the three books listed above, Dr Bhatt visualizes a world 
society in the next century imbued with a sense of unity of mankind and 
governed by a law that relates man to his environment, as also a new social 
and ecological order of harmony, peace, and progress. He posits this grand 
vision on the evolving perspective of the present international legal order, 
which has, according to him, increasingly shed its sovereignty-onented 
trappings. He firmly believes that solutions to the present ills of the world 
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society lie in an “ecological approach to international law” and that such an 
approach would lead to international cooperation, universal law, and “a 
common ‘uae of mankind based upon a synthesis of various values 
and beliefs . . . struggling to be born” (p. 18). To him, the continued 
progress of man and our civilization is thus assured. 

The scholarly world has reason to rejoice and welcome this backs on 
environmental law: treatises on the subject of Indian origin are so rare. 

In the second book Dr Bhatt takes up the more mundane task of making 
a survey of environmental legislations in India with special reference to 
water resources laws. Here his vision of grandeur is mixed with an equally 
touching admiration for the accomplishments of the Government of India 
and its optimism regarding its objectives in protecting the environment of 
the country. He refers to a report of the committee set up by the Govern- 
ment for recommending legislative measures and administrative machinery 
for ensuring environmental protection and then goes on to address the 
imperatives of the post-Industrial Indian society. He arrives at the con- 
clusion that the pre-Industrial laws of the country need drastic updating. In 
Chapter [V.he analyses the various uses of water in the country, the 
divergent standards of quality, and the conflicting State laws and emphasizes 
the need for a holistic approach to the problem. His concrete suggestions 
include the one for an effort to harmonize the plethora of State laws and to 
coordinate the activities and the conflicting interests of the States. He 
highlights the weaknesses of the Water Pollution Control Act of 1974 and 
calls for a strengthening of the State Boards. 

In the last of the three books under review, a leading practitioner of 
environment management, Dr B.D. Nagchaudhuri, joins Dr Bhatt in 
analysing the environmental tragedies of today and in heralding a “new 
environment age of our times [marked by] unity and harmony with nature” 
(p. 3). On the authority of great thinkers, poets, and scientists, the authors 
remind us that civilizations have perished, not so much by external con- 
querors, as by internal decay. They point out how economic development 
consists in the skilful use of resources technology. They also underline the 
need for drastic measures of reform in population control and in the 
evolution of ecologically harmonious life styles. According to them, the 
purpose of knowledge is to “increase happiness” and “mitigate suffering” 
(p. 14) and that law should help humanity in controlling the adverse impact 
of technology. In a bold but starry-eyed stand they deplore the “culture of 
modern technology for defence”; to them it is “an anachronism” (p. 17). 
On the authority of Dr S. Radhakrishnan, they remind us that “there is no 
inevitability of history . . . . we can swim against the current and even 
change its direction.” 

Dr Bhatt refers to some great iterniatona lawyers like Gai Schachter 
Myres S. McDougal, et al., but his staple consists of scientists and philo- 
sophers like Albert Einstein and Bertrand Russell, historians like Arnold 
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Toynbee, and poets like Rabindranath Tagore. Invoking Johann Wolfgang 
von Goethe, he states at the end that “we must earn again for ourself what 
we have inherited” (p. 60). Given the state of the rapidly deteriorating 
environment, the wish sounds pathetically unreal, but it needs to be 
reiterated in the interests of humanity. 


Centre for Studies in Diplomacy, RAHMATULLAH KHAN 
International Law, and Economics, 
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Law of the Air 


CHRISTER JONSSON. International Aviation and the Politics of Regime 
Change. London: Frances Pinter Publishers, 1987. Pp. vi + 185. £ 20.00. 


International aviation is a subject of much contemporary interest. Ever 
since the Wright brothers made their first flight at the beginning of this 
century, aviation has produced a remarkable historical change by bringing 
people and countries closer. Distances have now shrunk. Tourism through 
aviation has a worldwide impact. According to the International Civil 
Aviation Organization (ICAO), one person in every six travels by air. In 
all, a billion people travel by air during the year. 

The author of the book under review has attempted to describe how the 
international regime of air has developed in the past and how a regime 
change occurs in response to technological changes. He says that airlines 
are important in changing the earth scenario (p. 5). Aviation has multiple 
national uses such as defence, economics, safety, and foreign policy 
(pp. 7-8). The book describes the regime of air before the First World 
War, during the two wars, and after the Second World War. It was in the 
1970s that a change from the Bermuda pattern was attempted. The Bermuda 
pattern governed international aviation relations after the Second World 
War. It provided a model for air rights, routes, tariffs, and development of 
air traffic. The author has provided some of the models. These inciude the 
structural model, the situation model, and the process model. However, 
none of the models described by the author is complete and satisfactory. 
An international regime means, as the author says, a set of principles, 
norms, and rules for decisionmaking. This description is useful and is 
readily acceptable. There is no need to sketch a model which can be good 
for all time. In fact the author has the same conclusions and prefers the 
“process model”, meaning thereby that rules and norms change as cir- 
cumstances change. Jurists say that law is a process and not a condition. 
Similarly, the regime of air is subject to change owing to historical and 
technical factors. 
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The book does not throw much light on the international regime of air. 
Nor does it describe the work of the ICAO, which has been the principal 
agency since the Second World-War to provide change on a global basis. 
The author’s model-building too has failed. The best way to understand the 
international regime of air analytically is to highlight the issues and func- 
tions involved in international aviation. International cooperation, inter- 
dependence, and exchange of rights for economic benefit underlie the 
forces that command our attention in aviation today. There ts much less 
polarization of relations in terms of East and West or North and South in 
aviation. In fact aviation is a means of promoting creative cooperation and 
a harmonious world order. We should address the international law of 
aviation if we would solve problems of economic development through 
aviation. That seems the major direction in which world aviation and 
international relations in this field are poised. 

The. book should be of interest to those in the field of aviation and to 
others for some understanding of the international regime of air, although 
the author’s main objective, viz., to find a suitable model, has not succeeded. 
It is also of some historical interest. 


Centre for Studies in Diplomacy, S. BHATT 
International Law, and Economics, 

School of International Studies, 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 


International Economics 


SUMITRA CHISHTI. Restructuring of International Economic Relations: 
Uruguay Round and the Developing Countries. New Delhi: Concept 
Publishing Company, 1991. Pp. 212. Rs 200.00. 


Marginalization of the developing world by the developed countries is a 
fact we have to reckon with in the present international scenario, be it 
economic, social, or political. The 1980s are rightly being identified as a 
“lost decade” for most of the developing countries. The Uruguay Round of 
GATT (General Agreement on Tariff and Trade) (1986) was the only 
international forum to include the developing countries as major parti- 
cipants in its multilateral trade negotiations. Besides negotiating for the 
liberalization of trade, the Uruguay Round re-enunciated the rules and 
disciplines that should govern the international trading system. It focused 
for the first time on other vital issues such as trade in services, trade-related 
intellectual property rights (TRIPS), and trade-related investment measures 
(TRIMS). Though the negotiations were to conclude by the end of 1990, 
they are still in progress. Against this background the book under review 
here is highly commendable. In fact it is most timely and provides food for 
thought to those associated. 
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The book analyses systematically the factors responsible for ineffective 
bargaining by the developing world in pursuit of its hopes and aspirations 
in the current world economic order. It also handles issues relating to 
organizational restructuring with professional competence and finesse. It is 
particularly brilliant when it deals with trade in services and investment 
issues. It is perhaps the first publication of its kind to bring together the 
various GATT Articles, the Action Programme on the establishment of a 
New International Economic Order, the decision on according differential 
and favourable treatment to the developing countries (Tokyo Round, 
1979), and the Ministerial declarations on the Uruguay Round. It should 
prove useful to policymakers, academics. and students of international 
trade. 


Indian Institute of Foreign Trade, SUSAN GEORGE 
New Delhi 


ROBERT WADE. Governing the Market: Economic Theory and the Role of 
Government in East Asian Industrialization. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1990. Pp. xiv + 438. $49.50. 


These are days when many in the developing countries talk only of the 
failure of the Government to promote industrialization and economic 
development. This failure, they contend, is unmitigated. They then juxta- 
pose it to the success of the market mechanism in fostering economic 
development. This is an era of neoclassicism in which the role of the 
Government or the State in the economic life of a country is expected to be 
minimal. 

The neoclassicist generally attributes the success of the East Asian 
countries in achieving economic development to the efficient functioning 
of the market where there is no significant role for the State in directing 
industrialization. There is a vast body of literature propagating this myth. 
There are also some-studies which challenge this understanding. Indeed 
they go farther than, and beyond, the market to assess the success of these 
East Asian countries. The present work is one such study. It chooses 
Taiwan for a case study and makes a detailed investigation. 

The work is comprehensively documented, well argued, and lucidly 
written. The author does not confine himself to finding answers only within 
the limited construct of market analysis. He applies the interdisciplinary 
approach effectively and examines the industnalization of Taiwan from the 
point of view of efficiency of the market mechanism. He also focuses on a 
host of initiating, supporting. and complementary measures made possible 
by the active participation of the Government of Taiwan. Further. he 
places the whole question in a special historical context—one in which the 
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East Asian countries and especially Taiwan found at the end of the Second 
World War that they had a number of elements that promoted the growth 
of industrialization such as US aid and military pacts. 

One hopes that this book would be widely read; for it not only explodes 
many of the popular myths about the development strategy of the East 
Asian countries but also shows how relevant their experience could be to 
countries newly launched on the path of development. Of course, unlike 
others, the author doubts the desirability of replicating the experience of 
these countries in the hope of achieving similar results but without adequate 
recognition of the various factors that contributed to their success, includ- 
ing a favourable international environment. 


Centre for International Politics, SUMITRA CHISHTI 
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Comparative Philosophy 


GERALD James Larson and Euror Deutscn, eds. Interpreting across 
Boundaries: New Essays in Comparative Philosophy. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1988. Pp. x + 316. US $38.00. 


The title is not only attractive but also challenging, especially as the volume 
was conceived when millions of words had been written on world under- 


_ Standing or on misunderstanding and when the nations of the world were 


still divided over racial, religious, and linguistic terms and were engaged in 
hot and cold wars. 

There is another reason for this reviewer to pick up this volume for 
reading and offering critical assessment: altnost all the scholars who have 
contributed papers to this volume, as also the editors, are well-known 
authorities in their respective fields. The volume is the direct outcome of a 
get-together of old, professional friends, mostly those who have spent their 
lives teaching and lecturing on the Indian and Chinese languages and on 
philosophy and culture. 

The Society for Asian and Comparative Philosophy sponsored ın the 
summer of 1984 an international research conference in Honolulu, Hawaii. 
As many as 165 teachers and students of philosophy from about fourteen 
countries attended this conference. Their purpose “was to examine critically 
the state of the art [sic] in comparative philosophy and to fashion some new 
research agendas for the future”.' 


' For an account of the conference and for abstracts from the proceedings. see Philosophy 
East and West (Honolulu. Hawai), vol 36. no 2. Apnil 1986 
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The sponsors made a serious attempt to avoid the pitfalls which one 
usually encounters in organizing such a conference. They said that their 
aim was to ‘have broad, “state-of-the-art” deliberations without issuing a 
dreaded general call for papers so typical of academic gatherings in the 
humanities which allowed participants to withdraw into their own eccentric 
(and frequently boring) specializations. Hence the decision of the editors 
of the volume under review to use the metaphor “boundary”. They char- 
acterize the general theme as “interpreting across boundaries”. 

Nevertheless, going by the temper of the papers in the volume, one finds 
that almost all of them are a rehash of the views and arguments which 
“senior philosophers” have repeatedly presented in the classrooms without 
ever caring to re-examine their proclamations or the significance of their 
“interpretations” or the correctness of their understanding of the philos- 
ophical concepts of the Indians and the Chinese. None of the authors 
seems to have cared to read the new messages contained in the umpteen 
articles and volumes published in recent years. 

Let us take, for example, the contribution by Karl Potter entitled 
“Metaphor as Key to Understanding the Thought of Other Speech Com- 
munities”. Potter says: 


When Sanskrit users say or hear the words based on the root. kr they 
naturally—in other words, as a reflection of their conceptual scheme— 
expect that it will be possible to identify a maker (kartr), some materials 
out of which the makng takes place, a beneficiary for whom the making 
is intended, a purpose or purposes (purusdrtha) being served by the 
making, an operation (vydpdra) by which the making is carried out, and 
of course a resulting thing made (karman), which will serve the purpose 
or at least perform a function conducive to the eventual satisfaction 
ultimately sought. 


He then goes on to describe in detail how he derives this scientific expla- 
nation of the root kr from the ancient writings of Vatsyayana’s commentary 
on Nydya3iltra (circa 100 Bc), which Ganganath Jha translated into English 
in 1939. He also briefly refers to Quine’s well-known work Word and 
Object (published in 1960). If, however, the boundaries are to be explained 
in some new ways, such an outmoded approach has no place in the days of 
electronics and instant global communications. 

The most disappointing paper, however, is the one by Frits Staal, the 
mathematician-turned-Sanskntist who came from ‘the Netherlands to 
Madras in the 1950s to study Sanskrit there. His efforts in those days to 
interpret the P&ninian system with the help of mathematical symbols won 
him laurels in India and abroad. But now, in the late 1980s, he has 
presented # paper entitled “Is There Philosophy in Asia?” in which he tries 
to refute such a provocative suggestion. What an apologist for Asian 
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philosophy! For a scholar to ignore the voluminous works of great Orient- 
alists like Max Müller, Theodore Stcherbatsky, A.B. Keith, D.D. Kosimbi, 
A.L. Basham, Erich Frauwallner, Daniel Henry Holmes Ingalls, M. Hiri- 
yanna, Rahul Sankritydyana, and Kalyanov and, on Chinese philosophy, 
the works of Hajime Nakamura, Wing-tsit Chan, and others and to seek to 
refute such a presupposition is only indicative of the gap between the 
knowledge of our professional teachers and the social reality of the nations 
of the world. 

Those who have contributed papers have pondered over the problems of 
translation from Sanskrit into English. and Chinese and reiterated the 
doctrine of equality among world cultures. Daya Krishna, for example, in a 
longish paper entitled “Comparative Philosophy: What It Is and What It 
Ought to Be”, proclaims: “No culture or tradition can be assigned a 
privileged place.” But if this means taking up a public position against 
apartheid or speaking up against nuclear armament, these internationally 
reputed thinkers express no concern in this volume. But one is impressed 
by Daya Krishna’s words (p. 83): 


The awareness of this alternative actualized possibility may, one hopes, 
free one’s own conceptual tradition. Thus comparative philosophy has 
the chance to function as a mutual liberator of each philosophical 
tradition from the limitations imposed upon it by its own past, instead of 
being what it is at present, the imposition of the standards of one 
dominant culture upon all the others and the evaluation of their philos- 
ophica] achievements in terms of those alien standards. 


Then there is an interesting paper entitled “The Contextual Fallacy” by 
Ben-Ami Scharfstein which discusses mainly the problems of anthropo- 
logical analysis. There are also excellent contributions on classical Chinese 
thought and culture by scholars like Chan and Nakamura. 

Ninian Smart’s contribution “The Analogy of Meaning and the Tasks of 
Comparative Philosophy” is directly relevant to those trying to interpret 
people on both sides of the divide. The article, the shortest one in the 
collection and without any old references, goes straight to the root of the 
problem, viz., the analogy of meaning and the tasks of comparative philos- 
ophy. It questions stereotyped interpretations of such traditional philos- 
ophical terms as mukti, nirvana, kevala, and moksa. Smart is “smart” 
enough to recognize the differences in meaning and interpretation between 
some older and modern classifications of philosophical expressions. He 
explains the broad traditional patterns which differ from those obtaining in 
the West. Clearly, then, there is ambiguity in the Western translations and 
modes of grasping Indian ideas. But then he reminds us that he is a 
Westerner “approaching India cross-culturally”. He states: 
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It would be inept for us [i.e., for the Westerners] to start with the 
imperial assumptions that somehow there is a clear and well-defined 
place in our [i.e., the Westerners’] intellectual firmament for what is 
called philosophy. It seems to me that modern Western philosophy has 
been the product of a number of cultural accidents, one of which ts 
institutionalization of universities into a departmental structure. Another is 
the retrospective adoption of a canonical list of philosophers (anc some- 
times important thinkers have been on the whole ignored in the canon at 
certain periods: for example, Schopenhauer, Nietzsche). Such retro- 
spection involves projecting into the past the perceived important themes 
of present vogues and trends. It is worth noting that modern conceptions of 
Indian philosophy are the product of a synthesis of Western and Indian 
thinking in the period since the second half of the nineteenth century. 


Smart argues that if the categorization of Indian philosophy ts traditionally 
in a bit of a mess, “so is it in Western philosophy: putting Aquinas, Thaies, 
Pico della Mirandola, Nietzsche, A.J. Ayer, Wittgenstein, Russell, 
Heidegger, Schopenhauer, Kant, and Habermas in the same basket ts 
bound to cause trouble”. Explaining the evolution of the socalled Hindu 
tradition, he focuses on the recent invention of it though it has remarkably 
ancient roots. He argues for a reflective synthesis of the outlooks of the 
different past civilizations in the interest of a new global reflection on the 
history of the human race. He underlines the urgency of constructing a 
cross-cultural world-vrew rather than engaging in “comparative philos- 
ophy”. Recognizing the meaning of the Indian philosophical approach of 
synthesis, he says that in the global context the time has come to ask: Who 
would we be? No longer adherents of one tradition, but human intellectuals in 
. a pregnant sense, belonging to the new paratribe—humanity. 

Without this essay by Ninian Smart, the title of the volume would be 
misleading. At best it would be a collection of old essays written by fifteen 
noted professors of Indian and Chinese classical languages, philosophy, 
and culture. 


Formerly of the Centre for DHIRENDRA SHARMA 
Studies in Science Policy, 

School of Social Sciences, 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 


Geography atid Political Power 


PETER M. SLOWE. Geography and Polincal Power: The Geography of 
Nations and States. London/New York: Routledge, 1990. Pp. xiv + 210. 
£30.00. 


This book attempts to take a comprehensive new look at the influence of 
geography on political power within the nation-state as defined and organized 
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today, as also in a connected sequence, between nation states, their dis- 
putes, and the aggressive and irredentist possibilities in their relationships. 
It also deals with the importance of influence and authority in the global 
system today as exercised through actual or potential hegemonistic control. 
It is an intellectually stimulating book in that it examines the search for, 
and the exercise of, power in terms of five distinct categories. It analyses 
each category and provides case histories so that the reader might appreciate 
the nuances of theory. Ideology, as we understand it in the twentieth 
century, does not play a major role in this kind of analysis. This is due, not 
to indifference or wrong prioritization, but to an anxious effort to eschew 
extrageographical factors. A total exclusion of ideology is of course not 
possible. Ideology somehow manages to creep in. Whether it is a con- 
temporary ideology or a form of religious revivalism is another matter. 

The author in his general analysis is quite consctous of the older 
well-known tradition of geopolitical studies. He mentions and discusses 
Mackinder, Haushofer, and other famous names. He does not discuss 
Spykman, who expanded Mackinder’s theory of the heartland into a more 
careful assessment of the supenor relevance of the rimland in contemporary 
times. This is quite understandable; for the study is much more than a 
recapitulation of theories and conclusions on geopolitics. Geography here 
is something more than physical geography or the contiguity of territories 
as projected on maps. The study is concerned with subtler links—between 
ideas, cultures, and civilizations. 

The main argument in the book centres round five most significant 
modes of the attainment and exercise of power by modern nation-states. 
These instruments are might, right, nationhood, legality, and legitimacy. 
The author presents sevtral cases, some of them belonging to the remote 
past and others fairly recent. 

The study of the achievement of power through might is demonstrated in 
an investigation of the career of the National Socialist (Nazi) Party in 
Germany under Adolf Hitler. The author makes the interesting point here 
that the German leader found Haushofer’s theory of lebensraum useful in 
the planning and conquest of Eastern Europe and the invasion of Russia. 
Haushofer had thought of the Slav race as allies for the expanding Reich. 
Hitler’s personal negative contribution was racism. Unlike Haushofer he 
looked upon the Slavs as inferior partners at best. The author studies the 
attitude of the South African minority regime towards Namibia by placing 
it in the same category. History has already made this particular exercise 
slightly out of date. Influences more powerful than physical might can 
through proximity change the situation in the contemporary world. 

The achievement of power through nght depends upon a conscious sense 
of moral superiority. We have a dramatic example of this in the rival claims 
of the Jews, the Arabs, and the Christians to Jerusalem. Less impressive 
are the rival claims to the Falklands by Argentina and Bntain and the 
illusory selfdetermination of Grenada, which was so easily eliminated by 
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US military action. The most satisfying case study is that of Northern 
Ireland, where there is a confrontation between deeply felt, angry, ideo- 
logical attitudes. The Falklands episode has its amusing aspects for a 
distant outsider. The British claim derives from the fact that the islands 
were inhabited by a few thousand people of British origin but with some 
racial admixture. Argentina thought that proximity was more important 
than this genetic link. In the Indian Ocean, in a similar situation, about a 
thousand inhabitants were forcibly shifted to Mauritius to make it possible 
for Diego Garcia to remain British territory. One of the advantages of this 
book is that each case study can provoke the reader to think of other 
equally relevant episodes and situations. 

The third method of achieving power is through nationhood. Here we 
have cases of genuine or mythical selfperception of a people inhabiting a 
certain territory with a conscious heritage of language, culture, and/or 
religion. This is a very useful chapter, the analysis ranging from the familiar, 
simple, coherent story of the evolution of Norman-Saxon England to a 
description of how Sekou Touré’s Guinea survived in its newly fabricated 
state form even after the passing of the great leader. Guinea survived 
because prior to the arrival of French colonialism and disintegration, it had 
been part of a great empire, and it was still full of memories of empire: It 
was in that specific cultural climate that Sekou Touré’s conscious use of 
economic planning for nationbuilding achieved its purpose. 

The final two methods of achieving power are “legality” and “legitimacy”. 
Legal disputes and the conflicts resulting from such disputes are based 
upon rival claims to territory according to principles generally recognized 
in international law. Here, boundary disputes between nations are signi- 
ficant. The book under review has a fairly useful discussion of the Sino- 
Soviet dispute, which was a major episode in recent politics. The book 
focuses on the link between inherited uncertainty about the actual alignment 
of boundaries and the worsening political relations between countries 
owing to other factors. This case study has relevance for understanding the 
Sino-Indian territorial dispute. 

At an entirely different level, the internal boundary between the United 
Kingdom and the Channel Islands constitutes an instance of a commercially 
useful, albeit implausible, territorial distinction. The whole story goes back 
to the twelfth century. Today, the technical difference is kept alive for 
offshore banking and other such useful commercial activities. The British 
situation provides other bizarre examples of similar historical distinctions. 
_ For example, the Isle of Man enjoys internal autonomy in criminal matters. 
This has recently created problems for the Government in London. Some 
of the new liberal laws on homosexuality are not recognized in the little 
island, and- visiting Europeans get into trouble. 

Legitimacy is distinct from legality in its relevance to the global situation 
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and to the role of the hegemon in the global system and within the nation- 
state. This is easily the most interesting chapter in the book. Drawing upon 
the theories of Hegel and Gramsci, the author explains the significance of 
the minority hegemonistic group within the nation-state and then draws 
upon J.K. Galbraith’s writings to explain the authority exercised over the 
global economic system by the “techno-structure”. This approach leads to 
a most useful study of neo-imperialism in action in the modern world as 
most vividly demonstrated im the frightening power of the “agro-business” 
to transform totally traditional cultivating habits in many regions in the 
developing world. The famines of the Sahel region in North Africa provide 
the best evidence of the disastrous consequences of the replacement of 
traditional food-crop cultivation by commercial farming to cater to the 
industrial demands and the economic criteria of the developed world. 
Ethiopia provides another example of the devastation brought about by 
the new interdependence. 

This is at the international level. At the other end of the spectrum, 
within the city, in the developed world, complex social problems are 
created by the hegemonistic practices of town-planners. Social chaos within 
the inner city and the African ghettos in British towns are examples of the 
“legitimate” exercise of administrative authority leading to chaotic situations. 
Legitimacy in the modern world is more subtle and less easy to identify 
than the other methods of acquiring power. It is in fact a negative, residual 
catepory: 


Overall, “legitimacy” represents the distribution of power which cannot 
be explained through force of arms, emotion, the nation state, or legal 
arrangements. On the contrary, power through legitimacy is often hidden 
and easy to miss at first sight, which is why it is accepted by the bulk of 
the population—lgitimated by them—despite the surrender of power 
to a small minority that it entails. 


There is another interesting example of the exercise of legitimacy in the 
modem world. Enver Xoha’s Albania is an example of a post-revolutionary 
élite with a brilliant leader, with a clear agenda for establishing a nation- 
state, almost totally autarchic through the exercise of power achieved 
through a successful revolution. Here, again, history seems to be catching 
up with the analysis, and legitimate arrangements become illegitimate. 

On the whole, this is a deeply satisfying book. It sets out to project new 
explanations in the complex relationship between the nation-state, ethnicity, 
political ideology, and cultural identity in the modern world. The esscntial 
inevitable link has to be found in the unalterable reality of geography. 
History and the civilizational background are relevant. Geography has to 
be comprehensively understood and not merely limited to straits, water- 
sheds, mountain passes, and vast, uninhabited rain-forest regions. It also 
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includes real and imaginary lines within the cities and between parts of the 
same nation-state. It is most useful in its explanation of distant influences— 
economic, cultural, and technological—in the post-industrial age. In doing 
these things it explains, to some extent at least, the continuing fascination 
of geopolitical ideas both for the scholar and for the political leader. 


A.K. DAMODARAN 
Formerly of the Indian 
Foreign Service 


Africa 


BROIENDRA NATH BANERJEE. Apartheid: A Crime against Humanity. 
Delhi: B.R. Publishing Corporation, 1987. Pp. 274. Rs 125.00. 

E.S. Reppy, ed. Oliver Tambo and the Struggle against Apartheid. New 
‘Delhi: Sterling Publishers, 1987. Pp. xii + 172. Rs 125.00. 


The upsurge of events in the Republic of South Africa, especially since the 
proclamation of an emergency during 1985, has attracted attention world- 
wide. The obvious target in the ongoing dialectics between repression and 
liberation is the inhuman system of apartheid, which has condemned the 
overwhelming majority of the Blacks there to subhuman existence. Seeing 
that the anti-apartheid forces within South Africa have been able to elicit 
unprecedented internal as well as external support, the repressive South 
African State, being committed to upholding the system of apartheid, has 
resorted to violent retaliatory measures in a desperate attempt to preserve 
the status quo. As an unceremonious liquidation of apartheid is on the 
agenda of guerrilla struggles, South Africa has, inevitably, become a 
theatre of war and violence. In view of the growing significance of Southem 
Africa in international politics, we may expect a good deal of literature, 
scholarly and non-scholarly, to appear on the region. The two books under 
review are among the earliest books on the subject. 

In his highly informative account of the various dimensions of apartheid 
Brojendra Nath Banerjee touches upon several significant themes, includ- 
ing the changing structure of the system of apartheid, the Anglo-American 
bloc and South Afnca, the imposition of sanctions on South Africa, and 
India and Southern Africa. His account is journalistic and ıs based pre- 
dominantly on secondary sources. Though addressed to the general reader, 
it is replete with the latest facts and figures concerning the region. After 
frequent outbursts against the system of apartheid the author ventures to 
establish the connexion between South Africa and the Western Powers. He 
emphasizes the capacity of the Reagan and Thatcher regimes to obstruct 
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progress towards majority rule. He shows how, emboldened by the 
Anglo-American sympathy, the racist regime has not hesitated to launch 
destabilizing tirades in the neighbouring Afro-Marnxist states of Angola and 
Mozambique and how it has given its consistent moral and material support 
to dissident movements such as the Movement for National Resistance 
(MNR) of Mozambique and the Union for Tota] Independence of Angola 
(UNITA). 

Imposing sanctions on South Africa, according to the author, has been a 
painfully frustrating exercise. In this context he highlights the positive role 
played by the nonaligned movement (NAM) and by the former Prime 
Minister of India, Rajiv Gandhi. His unhesitating glorification of Rajiv 
Gandhi's role in Southern Africa is not without perceptible exaggeration. 
He also bnefly discusses the prospects of the Africa Fund established by 
NAM to heip the Southern African states in reducing their dependence 
upon South Africa. 

Although, on the whole, the book is of use to the general reader, it 
leaves much to be desired in terms of sophistication in analysis. In fact a 
host of clumsy and circular sentences surcharged with intense emotion 
reduces the exercise to crude pamphleteering. Also, schematic incoherence 
accompanied by bold assertion tells upon the intellectual rigour of the 
work. 

The second book brings together a number of relevant articles and 
speeches by Oliver Tambo on the anti-apartheid struggle in South Africa. 
In these speeches Tambo comes out as a passionate and fierce campaigner 

‘against apartheid. The speeches also enable us to have a fairly clear 
perception of the personal relations between Nelson Mandela and Tambo. 
They, further, demonstrate Tambo’s urge to capitalize on the continuing 
crises in South Africa in an endeavour to draw increasing support for the 
African National Congress (ANC) from the world at large. The book 
contains some of the precious literature concerning the anti-apartheid 
struggle—as, for example, Chief Lithuli’s Nobel lecture and Mandela’s 
letter to India and statements in court. That the apartheid system is an 
anachronism in our times is laid bare by Lithuli’s sensitive and insightful 
reflections. Mandela's letter is beautifully warm and will strengthen the 
affinity between India and South Africa. In the appendices there are some 
useful documents, incliding the Doctor’s Pact, the Freedom Charter, the 
Manifesto of “Umkhonto We Sizwe”, and Mahatma Gandhi’s important 
message to South Africa. 

The book is certainly of use to all scholars working on the problems of 
Southern Africa. 


Department of Political Science, RAJEN HaARSHE 
University of Hyderabad 
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Social Democracy in Scandinavia 


B. VIVEKANANDAN. Pathfinders: Social Democrats of Scandinavia. Bombay/ 
New Delhi: Somaiya Publications Pvt. Ltd, 1991. Pp. xiv + 220. 
Rs. 200.00. 


The author of the book under review quite correctly describes the social 
democrats of Scandinavia as pathfinders for freedom, equality, and justice 
for nearly a century in the moder industrial societies of Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, and Finland. Through this thoroughly researched book he too 
emerges as a pathfinder for Scandinavian social democracy; for this is the 
first ever scholarly work to be published on the subject in this country. The 
book is the result of two extended visits to Scandinavia, in 1985 and 1989, 
and is an authentic work on an increasingly important subject. 

The timing of the book’s publication too is very apt. The dramatic 
collapse of Communism, which was called “the real, existing Socialism” in 
Eastern Europe in 1989 and its steady decline in the Soviet Union sub- 
sequently have created widespread confusion about the concept and char- 
acter of Socialism itself. In fact conservative and liberal ideologues today 
constantly claim that Socialism is dead. 

Scandinavian social democrats have uset the phrase “social democracy” 
for nearly a century now. This is the name traditionally used for Socialism 
in Western Europe since the nineteenth century, with the approval of both 
Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels. If, as the author convincingly shows, 
social democracy is still thriving in Scandinavia, would it be correct to say 
that Socialism is dead? 

After the coup d’état in August 1991 in the Soviet Union, Mikhail 
Gorbachev publicly declared that he wanted his country to adopt “the 
social democratic path of Sweden”. This was not an off-the-cuff remark 
because, as our author says, leading Soviet economists and politicians had 
been visiting Sweden and Finland over the years to study how the social 
democrats “had successfully combined the market economy and the welfare 
State”. 

Ideologically, the collapse of Communism has now thrust social democracy j 
forward as the real ideological alternative to free-enterprise capitalism, in 
the form of either liberalism or conservatism. 

The fact that a large part of the manufacturing industry in Scandinavia is 
in private hands, with market forces playing their role, has considerable 
significance for our country in terms of the socioeconomic needs of the 
people. We must also note that in spite of this and numerous “capitalist 
features”, the Scandinavian countries have been able to establish the most 
free and egalitarian societies in the world. 

In a brief and cogent summing up in the first chapter (which is entitled 
“In Perspective: The Evolution of Social Democracy”) the author puts the 
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Scandinavian experiment in its proper historical context in view of the 
current widespread ideological confusion regarding Socialism. The main 
thrust of this argument is that the revolutionary Communists, Marx and 
Engels, the authors of The Communist Manifesto (1848), increasingly 
became “social democrats” as they grew older. This was especially true of 
Engels, who lived longer, and who said (as quoted in the book): “The 
bourgeoisie and the Government came to be much more afraid of the legal 
rather than the illegal action of the Workers’ Party and of the results of 
elections rather than of rebellion.” 

Of course, in none of the industrially advanced countries in Western 
Europe did the Marxist prediction of a workers’ revolution take place. This 
does not mean that the social democratic movement in those countries 
ceased to exist. The author shows, albeit briefly, how the social democratic 
movement took shape in Scandinavia from the latter half of the nineteenth 
century onwards. The first social democratic party in Scandinavia was the 
one that was formed in Denmark in 1879. Similar parties came up later in 
Norway (1887), Sweden (1889), and Finland (1899). 

Although all these parties were inspired by Marxist ideas initially, they 
gave up the revolutionary path eventually, after much bitter debate on the 
means to be adopted to achieve Socialism, and adopted the policy of 
gradualism and reform. Freedom from want and freedom from fear—these 
were the first goals that the Scandinavian social democrats set out to 
achieve. They gave the highest priority to the task of guaranteeing social 
security for everybody through measures like the recognition of the rights 
to work, education. health, and a decent place to live in. They also 
emphasized the need for adequate provision for the aged, the sick, and the 
unemployed. 

Historically, it is well known that in the early 1930s, during and after the 
Great Depression, Fascism and Communism were the dominant ideologies 
in continental Europe. Swedish social democracy, which came into its own 
during this period, was able to project itself as an alternative to both. The 
menace of Fascism was extinguished in the middle of the 1940s, and the 
challenge of Communism ended in the late 1980s. However, social demo- 
cracy continues to make slow but steady progress. Not only has it outlived 
Fascism and Communism, but also it has remained the only ideological 
challenge to free-enterprise capitalism. 

The main strength of social democracy lies in its stress on practical issues 
concerning the people. The social democrats do not allow themselves to be 
sidetracked into debating the comparative merits of nationalization or the 
monarchy or the place of religion. They have adopted the path of selective 
and judicious State intervention for the common good without impeding 
free enterprise. Instead of nationalizing industries, they regulate produc- 
tion, employment, wages, prices, and distribution by introducing a series 
of reforms in the tax and wage structures and in matters such as subsidies 
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and employer-employee relations. They have sought to ensure full employ- 
ment and an all-embracing welfare system through a mixed economy and 
have consciously promoted greater and greater equality in society. 

The author gives equal attention to the diverse social democratic ex- 
periments in all four countries. Let us, however, focus on Sweden, where 
the social democrats have been in power for nearly half a century, and on 
Finland, where they have been the weakest. 

Finland, long dominated'by Sweden and Russia, has had a turbulent 
history. The social democrats reached the peak of their political achieve- 
ment there in 1916, securing 47.3 per cent of the vote. Then. with the 
Russian Revolution in 1917, they found themselves in trouble. When 
V.I. Lenin formed the Communist International in 1919, the Finnish 
labour movement was divided. Unlike in other Scandinavian countries, the 
Communists became an important factor in Finnish political life. The 
progress of social democracy was somewhat halted. Now they command 
about 25 per cent of the vote. 

Comparatively late industrialization, the adverse effects of the Second 
World War, and the reparations that Finland was made to pay to the Soviet 
Union after the war made Finland the'poorest country in Scandinavia. 

In Sweden the social democrats have been able to retain the support of 
about 45 per cent of the electorate since 1932; the Communists obtain 
approximately 5 per cent of the vote. 

Sweden has been able to achieve the greatest degree of equality (or the 
~ lowest degree of inequality) between incomes. The take-away ratio between 
the lowest and the highest is 1:4. It has the second highest per capita 
income in the industrialized world and is ahead of the United States, which 
disproves the theories that wealth can accumulate only with low taxes, or 
that only full-blooded capitalism can create wealth. 

An innovation in socioeconomic policy is the Employees’ Investment 
Fund. A portion of the profits made by firms is used to buy shares through 
union-administered funds. The employees ofa ‘company can hold shares up 
to 40 per cent of the share capital of the company. This helps in curbing 
concentration of wealth, power, and ownership of capital in private hands 
and gradually provides unions with greater influence in the economic 
process. The co-determination laws have already given workers an effective 
say in matters of planning, personnel policy, and work organization. 
Swedish social democracy has proved that a large measure of social justice 
and equality can be achieved by peaceful means without putting human 
and democratic rights in jeopardy. 

There has been a new development since the Swedish electiun held on 15 
September 1991. The book under review naturally has not been able to 
cover it. The vote of the social democrats dropped by 5 per cent from 43.2 
per cent in 1988 to 38.2 per cent in 1991. We have now a new non-Socialist 
coalition Government under the leadership of the Conservative Party. 
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which had secured only 22 per cent of the vote in the recent election. What 
has affected the popularity of the social democrats is Sweden’s faltering 
economic growth and the recent rise in inflation and growth in unemploy- 
ment (though still low by international standards). Even if the non- 
Socialist Government is able to continue for some time, it may introduce 
some: minor changes in Swedish society. It cannot bring about any funda- 
mental change because what the social democrats have built so far is based 
on a broad consensus in the country as a whole. 

Willy Brandt, President of the Socialist International, defines social 
democracy as “Socialism in democracy and freedom”. Because Scandinavian 
social democracy has been built on the basis of democracy and freedom, it 
has, unlike Communism, an enduring quality. 

This excellent book ably shows how the nitty-gritty of detailed Socialist 
policies pursued over a long period of time, in a patient and systematic 
manner, within a multiparty democracy and a mixed economy have intro- 
duced a social democratic ethos in all four countries in Scandinavia. Apart 
from being an authoritative book on Scandinavian social democracy, it is a 
significant Contribution to the current debate on the concept of Socialism in 
its practical manifestation. 


European Community 


GEOFFREY EDWARDS and ELFRIEDE REGELSBERGER, ¢ds. Europe’s Global 
Links: The European Community and Inter-Regional Cooperation. 
London: Pinter Fublishers, 1990. Pp. xii + 228. £36.00. — 


Thirteen European scholars examine in this book the multiple facets of an 
important element of the external relationships of the European Community 
(EC}—its linkages with other regional groups in the world on a group-to- 
group basis. For about two-and-a-half decades after its inception in 1958 
the EC was preoccupied with organizing a common market among its 
member countnes through the establishment of a free trade area and a 
common customs union. Built on a supranational basis and on functional 
lines, the EC was a new experiment in European politics aimed at insulating 
the continent from major wars in the future by increasingly integrating the 
national aspirations of the various nations of the continent. The initial 
thrust was to organize trade and commerce among the member countries 
by lowering the barriers to movement of commodities and widenino 
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domestic markets. Besides, the EC adopted a Common Agricultural Policy 
with a view to promoting selfsufficiency in food. The cumulative effect of 
these initiatives was that the European continent has over the years become 
an area of peace and prosperity—an area free from the kind of internecine 
strife it had experienced for centuries together in the past. 

After spending considerable time and energy on the establishment of an 
integrated domestic market, the EC started paying increasing attention to 
the task of organizing its external relationships. Through various agree- 
ments such as Yaounde I and II (1963 and 1969), the Arusha Agreement 
(1968-69), and the Lomé Convention (1975), it associated most of the poor 
former colonial territories in Africa, the Caribbean, and the Pacific (ACP) 
with its economic activities. As many other regional groups arose in other 
parts of the world, the EC tried in the 1980s to establish cooperative 
relationships with them. They included the European Free Trade Area 
(EFTA), the Rio Group, the Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC), the Council 
for Mutual Economic Assistance (CMEA), the Association of Southeast 
Asian Nations (ASEAN), etc. Indeed, with some of them like ASEAN in 
1980 and the GCC in 1988, for example, it concluded agreements on 
, cooperation. Recently, in 1991, it concluded an agreement with EFTA to 
establish a European Economic Area. The manner in which these cooper- 
ative relationships were forged during the last decade in the context of the 
emergence of a new international system and the framework in which they 
were forged are the main focus of this book. 

The book is a collection of papers presented at two international work- 
shops held at the Institute for European Politics, Bonn, in 1988 and 1989. 
Their authors are competent scholars attached to the various centres of 
studies on Europe: we have here specialists drawn ftom the German 
Foreign Ministry, the European Parliament, the EC Commission, and 
academics from German and Danish universities. These scholars examine 
the group-to-group dialogue on the basis of studies on the models of 
partnership established between the EC and other groups like the ACP 
countries, the Gulf states, ASEAN, the Rio Group, EFTA and CMEA. 
In fact,-through these groups, the EC has established links with 88 out of 
té'120'Goudtriés With which it has formal links. Only a few groups—as, for 
exuitiptes thé ‘South ‘Adidn Association for Regional Cooperation (SAARC) 
and the URON of Arab 'statee2aid yar tO Be fUrmally'tinked to the EC. 
“4 Ceithdbine- Flacsch Mow gin gives aa able Abdlysi ‘Of the legal’ Basis of the 
prbip-to-proup dialogue betwee thd ECCh Uthat: Otto ScHAMUK, Elte 

BpelsBut get, OMan fred! Mos Walt GrabeHtoftt! Thong -Pedeaey 
Eberhard Rheihi and Barbars Tippett ‘ably Analyse the EC$ relationshi; 
With: He Various groups. Four Writers “Sinton Nuirtal Andreas Vor Shot, 
Rat einz Neutéithet ahd Pett vor IegdwlfoGus Gal the tibtitutiohal 
Framework ofte dialogue and ‘thle telit EC insttimenty like thè EC 
CUMimissidit tHe CBUR OF MinistefstHE EürópèditParldmeht dnd the 
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European Political Cooperation (EPC). Geoffrey Edwards examines/the 
various approaches being followed in pursuing the dialogue. Togetherithr) 
papers make interesting reading. They present a comprehensive analysis op 
the multiple facets of the EC’s group-to-group relationships in the light pf 
certain vital interests of the EC like trade and accessibility to oil andorayy 
materials. They also indicate that in much of the dialogue it is the EGswithb 
its enormous commercial strength, which frames the rules of the game dnd; 
sets the tone of the dialogue. One danger in this scenario is that if albthese 
linkages are transformed eventually into apron-strings that securerthe 
underdeveloped countries to the EC, it can have a negative impactyon 
global political and economic relations. Then there is the constant tussle im 
the EPC process, The member countries wish to retain their foreigh-palicy, 
prerogatives, particularly in matters relating to sanctions. Nevertheless the 
group-to-group dialogue is now a notable feature of diplomacy, andthe EG 
has undoubtedly given it the needed impetus. e29 Gt Jan T 

On the whole the book contains very competent analyses of the-different 
facets and dimensions of the group-to-group dialogue between the EC and 
other regional groups in the present international system. One tobfspreusus 
drawback of the book is that it presents only a European tieN Of thé 
dialogue. In that sense it can be said to present only a partial pietire ™ A fEW 
more contributions from the angle of the other, non-European group 
partners would have made the book a much more balanced effort. All the 
same the book is a valuable one for students of the contemporary inter- 
national system in general and the European Economic,@ommunity ip 


particular. And it is excellently produced. A4 vtz 
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WOMEN’S DIVISION OF SOKA GAKKAI, comp. Womeraghinst WanbRichard 
L. Gage, trans. Tokyo/New York/San Francisco Calif T Kodansha 
International Ltd, 1986. Pp. 247. $17.95, Y 380Q.3lod Iswitlo iw 
Awww aid bns mein odd 

War is cruel and full of horror. It brings meaningless destpuction ofdife, and 
property. And yet man has not been able to avoid of eliminate, it aliogethes. 
Can war be prevented by dwelling on the sufferings and hosors.they, pring 
to innocent people? The compilers of this volumesseem 4opbeli¢vecthat 
man’s proclivity to go war could be curbed, and the goad, ta ptesnal peace 
laid, if those who have known war convey theirsxyparicnces te atherse v 
d cadena sgod osil inom 
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The book under review 1s an abridged translation of a 12-volume collection 
of the war-time experiences of the Japanese people, published by the Soka 
Gakkai. Most contributors to this volume are followers of the teachings of 
the saint Nichiren. And what they say in the book are stories of their 
personal experiences in the last stages of the Second World War when they 
desperately tried to reach Japan from Korea, Manchuria, the Philippines, 
and Sakhalin. Most had been trapped in these areas when the war came to 
an end, and the thought uppermost in their minds then was to get back to 
their native land. They recall the political and social chaos which they saw 
in those years, in the countryside as well as in cities and towns, their 
struggles in a country which had not only lost the war but was also totally 
demoralized, the horrors of fire-bombed cities and of atom-bombed Hiro- 
shima, their own personal tragedies, and so on. How did they manage to 
pull through those difficult years? By their faith in Nichiren Buddhism. 
That, in essence, is the veiled message of this book, apart from awakening 
the peace-consciousness of its readers. 


Centre for East Asian Studies, P.A. NARASIMHA MURTHY 
School of International Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 


South Asia 


STANLEY WOLPERT. Jinnah of Pakistan. New York/Oxford: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1984. Pp. xii + 421. Rs 160.00. 


Mohammad Ali Jinnah, the father of Pakistan, started his political life as a 
member of the Indian National Congress. He was a staunch nationalist; so 
much so that Sarojini Naidu, the celebrated poet, hailed him as the 
Ambassador of Hindu-Muslim unity. However, he ended up torty years 
later as the champion of the Two Nation theory and the architect of the 
partition of the Indian subcontinent. 

Owing largely to the political environment of Pakistan and the wide gap 
between Jinnah’s beliefs qn the one hand and his achievements on the 
other, there has been no definitive study of his life and career even in 
Pakistan. The earliest attempt to publish a biography of Jinnah was made 
with official help in the 1950s. The publication hardly shed any new light on 
the man and his work. The efforts made subsequently were mere hagio- 
graphies and lacked scholarly merit. For a long time the Jinnah papers 
were not available to scholars outside Pakistan. 

Jinnah’s was a chequered political career. His first heroes were Dadabhai 
Naoroji and Sir Pherozeshah Mehta. He attracted the attention of the 
latter and, through him, won national recognition. He spent his first years 
working in close collaboration with the stalwarts of India’s national move- 
ment like Gopal Krishna Gokhale, Bal Gangadhar Tilak, and Pherozeshah 
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Mehta. He was elected to the Central Legislative Council in 1910. As a 
leading nationalist who was a member both of the Congress and the 
Muslim League. He tried to bring about an understanding between the two 
parties. His effort met with success at the Lucknow session of the Congress in 
1916. The understanding reached between the two parties, called the Luck- 
now Pact, was the last effort made to forge unity between the two parties. 

In the early 1920s the political environment changed with the emergence 
of Mahatma Gandhi on the scene. Gandhi changed‘the terms of political 
dialogue. Jinnah did not feel at home in the tempestuous events touched 
off by-the mass movements—the Civil Disobedience movement and the 
Khilafat movement. He was also undergoing a crisis in his personal life. 
His relations with his wife were getting strained, and the two ultimately 
separated. Jinnah never got over the trauma. His bitterness showed 
especially in his political activities. The author of the book under review 
here very skilfully describes this turning-point in Jinnah’s career. Of course 
it is a moot point if the political crisis affected his personal life or if it was 
the other way round. Jinnah walked out of the Nagpur Congress with a 
feeling of humiliation. He gradually drifted away from the mainstream of 
the national movement. Over the next decade he tried to project himself as 
the sole spokesman of the Indian Muslims. He started advocating the Two 
Nation theory and spearheaded the demand for Pakistan, a separate home- 
land for the Indian Muslims. This objective was not easy, given the state of 
Muslim politics. The demand for a separate homeland evoked wide support 
among the Muslims of the Muslim-minority Provinces, but the Muslim élite 
of the Muslim-majority Provinces were involved in their own factional 
squabbles and did not rally behind Jinnah. 

There is strong evidence, and the author cites many instances in support 
of the surmise, that the British used Jinnah’s intransigence for their own 
purposes and gave him almost a veto on any plan or scheme for the 
resolution of the political stalemate in India (p. 187). ‘This British support 
made the creation of Pakistan almost inevitable. | 

This political biography is a well-researched effort. The author skilfully 
avoids deifying his subject. Nor does he portray him as the villain of the 
century. His account of the complex political wrangling in which Jinnah 
was involved is relieved by his descriptions of Jinnah’s personal eccentri- 
cities—as, for instance, Jinnah’s obsession with washing his hands and his 
constant enrichment of his fabulous wardrobe. 

All in all, it is a scholarly work. It is a contribution well worth the study 
on a very important phase of India’s history. 


Centre for South, Central, and KALIM BAHADUR 
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LIEUTENANT-COLONEL GAUTAM SHARMA and K.S. NaAGar, eds. India’s 
Northern Security (Including China, Nepal, and Bhutan). New Delhi: 
Reliance Publishing House, 1986. Pp. x + 243. Rs 140.00. 


Sino-US relations are not as cordial today as they were in the 1970s. The 
calculation behind the Nixon-Kissinger decision to work for a rapproche- 
ment with the Maoist leadership was that China would caunterbalance 
Soviet expansion in Asia, but it is clear by now that China will never 
consent to play second fiddle to the United States. In fact the post-Mao 
leadership has lost no time to respond positively to Mikhail Gorbachev's 
moves. Not only are Sino-Soviet relations improved, but even the long- 
standing Sino-Soviet border dispute is more or less resolved. China today 
finds itself in the enviable position that the Nixon Administration found 
itself in the early 1970s: it can play off the two giant adversaries “eee 
each other—to China’s advantage. 

There are concrete reasons for the cooling off of the Sino-US entente 
cordiale. When the UN Security Council decided to vote for the use of 
force against Iraq in 1990, China abstained. This so angered the Americans 
that George Bush met the Dalai Lama immediately after the Gulf War just 
to rattle China. Then the Trade Representative of the United States, Carla 
Hills, announced that China had run up a trade surplus of $10.4 billion 
against the United States. Again, a US human rights group, Asia Watch, 
accused China of using prison labour to produce goods for export. Further, 
US national dailies started detailing secret Chinese sales of missiles to 
Pakistan and of nuclear weapons technology to Algeria. The US Govern- 
ment also warned China of the possibility of trade sanctions. It even hinted 
at its wanting to withhold MFN privileges. 

Clearly, then, the United States does not look with favour on China’s 
relative autonomy and its policy of playing a balancing role as between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. China's wanting to play such a role is 
contrary to the initial Nixon-Kissinger expectation and is bound to bedevil 
Sino-US relations in the present international system. 

The significant areas of change in global power equations are as follows. 
The Soviet Union under Gorbachev’s leadership has practically ceased to 
project itself as a rival Super Power. Together with the Western success in 
the Gulf War this has ensured US political supremacy in world affairs. 
More important, China has moved considerably away from the informal 
strategic alliance it had forged with the United States in the early 1970s and 
towards a position of equidistance between the Soyiet Union and the 
United States. It has also improved its relations with Russia; so much so 
that this has rendered the Indo-Soviet Treaty leaky. 

What are the implications of these global changes for India’s security? 
The United States no longer needs to gang up with China and Pakistan as it 
is now without a rival as a global Power, but the Sino-Pakistani axis must 
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continue because of Pakistan’s deeprooted fear and suspicion of India. 
Although some sections of the Indian élite seem rather nostalgic about the 
Sino-Indian combine in the affairs of the Third World that Jawaharlal 
Nehru had envisaged and worked for, China too eyes India with suspicion. 
It feels that its own power projections in Asia are in potential conflict with 
India’s. In particular it deems it expedient to checkmate, however indirectly, 
any possible power expansion by India that might pose a threat to “the 
Tibet region of China” by beefing up Pakistan’s military capabilities. 

China’s purpose is thus to project Pakistan, not itself, as the greatest 
threat to Indian security. It has largely succeeded in achieving this purpose 
as is evident from the Indian intelligentsia’s perception of the security 
threat from Pakistan and China, not from China and Pakistan. In actual 
fact it appears to be the determining factor in the chain of security threats 
to India at the regional level; Pakistan minus its nuclear potential is a 
dependent variable. By 1982 Chinese weapon systems were the mainstay 
of Pakistan’s military arsenal accounting for 75 per cent of Pakistan’s tank 
force and 65 per cent of its air fleet (p. 131). Nor may we underestimate the 
secret role of China in the development of Pakistan’s nuclear programme. 
China thus figures critically in India’s security both directly and indirectly— 
directly through its military occupation of Tibet, which obliges India to 
police nearly two thousand miles of the Indo-Tibetan border, and indirectly 
through its continued arms aid to Pakistan which keeps India’s armed 
forces unduly tied down in the western sector. 

If the threat posed by the United States has almost lifted, the larger 
external support system provided by the Soviet Union has turned leaky at 
both the regional and global levels on account of improved Soviet relations 
with China and the United States. Unless it receives firm reassurances of 
support from the Soviet Union in the event of a Sino-Pakistani tie-up, 
there is urgent need for India to rethink the whole question of its security 
in the light of global changes. Such rethinking may not necessarily be a bad 
thing. The transitional period from a bipolar world order to a unipolar power 
system dominated by a hi-tech weapons monopoly may offer India an 
opportunity for diplomatic diversification. Relevant questions for con- 
sideration here are: Is nonalignment, which has so far formed the ideo- 
logical basis of Indian foreign policy, valid in the international system in 
the 1990s? Is the external security arrangement with the Soviet Union as 
“time-tested” as it has been for néarly two decades? Is there some way of 
instituting remote control over Pakistan’s possible military adventures 
other than China? 

Although the contrasting roles played by the two Super Powers with 
respect to India’s security have significantly changed, the regional power 
equation has not changed despite the normalization of Sino-Indian relations. 
China’s challenge to India’s security continues to be strong; so do Pakistan’s 
reactive threats. In this sense the book under review here ought to be of 
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special relevance and interest. Unfortunately, however, it is not: it does 
not maintain the same standards as an earlier book edited by the same 
scholars, viz., India’s Security: Super Power Threat (New Delhi: Reliance 
Publishing House, n.d.). 

The first three articles (pp. 3-26), which are supposed to provide the 
necessary theoretical framework for the subsequent pieces, do not analyse 
the history of India’s northern security system objectively enough to enable 
us to make sound generalizations. 

K.R. Singh focuses on certain strategic points in the northern security 
system which are likely to become high-tension areas in the event of an 
international conflict (pp. 27-32). R.C. Kulshrestha briefly surveys the 
strategic dimension of India's relations with Afghanistan, Bhutan, China, 
and Nepal (pp. 33-42}. S.G. Chitnis’s piece is a similar exercise, but much 
richer in empirical details (pp. 133-61). 

Then fallow four articles on the various aspects of Sino-Indian relations. 
Rajendra Prasad lists some of the major issues in the Sino-Indian boundary 
dispute, and concludes that the resolution of the territorial dispute has to 
take into consideration the ncxus between China and Pakistan (pp. 87-98). 
K.K. Yadav describes India’s military débâcle in 1962, but fails to show 
how it is responsible for India’s diminished role subsequently in world 
affairs (pp. 115-21). Deoroop Tewari is concerned with the normalization 
of Sino-Indian relations. According to him, there are obstacles in the way 
of any further improvement in relations ‘such as the hardened territorial 
dispute, the Sino-Pakistani axis, and the Chinese military buildup in Tibet 
(pp. 122-29). Amitabh Dhar attempts an analysis of the factors behind the 
making of China as a Great Power and the advantage that such a status 
confers upon China in relation to India (pp. 99-114). It is one of the more 
sober papers in the book. 

During the first half of the 1970s there were three peace proposals—Sn 
Lanka’s on the Indian Ocean as a Zone of Peace (1971), Pakistan’s on 
South Asia as a Nuclear-Weapons Free Zone (1974), and Nepal’s on itself 
as a Zone of Peace (1975). S.D. Muni closely analyses the evolution of 
King Birendra’s Declaration and his idea of Nepal as a Zone of Peace, but 
finds that adequate domestic support (pp. 166-82) is lacking for the idea. 
Aparna Tripathi does the same exercise but in a shorter piece (pp. 183-90). 

There are two short pieces on Bhutan, neither of which is professional. 
R. Avtar gives a short geopolitical survey of Bhutan, and argues that the 
security and cooperation of Bhutan is vital to the defence of Arunachal 
Pradesh, Assam, and Sikkim (pp. 193-200). Hari Saran examines Bhutan’s 
historical relations with India and China. He finds no basis for the Chinese 
claims. In fact Saran (p. 202), Avtar (p. 196), and Chitnis (p. 138) appear 
to take the reported Chinese claims on the Himalayan kingdoms, parti- 
cularly on Bhutan, a little too seriously. If Sun Yat-sen and Mao Zedong 
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had made such claims in the past, China’s actual policy since the late 1950s 
recognizes the Himalayan kingdoms as independent buffer states. The 
Chinese strategy is evidently designed to transfer Tibet’s former buffer 
functions to the cis-Himalayan states so as to create a line of autonomous 
buffer states between the Chinese-occupied Tibet and India, not to take 
over the cis-Himalayan states as some military intellectuals imagine. In this 
grand scheme China sees Nepal as the pioneer, and hopes that Bhutan 
would soon start playing a helpful role. It is in line with this kind of 
strategic reasoning that China refuses to recognize Sikkim’s “merger” into 
India. 

As for the suggestions made for the improvement of India’s northern 
security system, they cover a wide range of policy choices. K.R. Singh 
opines (p. 327) that the security of this frontier should be seen, not as an 
exclusive responsibility of India, but as a joint responsibility of all South 
Asian states. According to him, therefore, positive involvement by the 
various South Asian states like Bangladesh, Bhutan, Nepal, and Pakistan 
and even Burma would be “crucial for the security of this long and 
complicated frontier”. On the other hand Group Captain S.G. Chitnis, 
whose view of India seems to be patterned on that of the Mahabharata, 
argues (pp. 142-43) that “geopolitical and historical compulsions demanded 
that these kingdoms [i.e., Nepal and Bhutan] be merged with India”. 
Apparently it is this kind of thinking on the part of some Indian intellectuals 
which causes Bhutan and Nepal to draw closer to China. 

Neither a comprehensive South Asian se-urity system nor an Indian 
takeover of the remaining Himalayan kingdoms seems possible in the near 
future. The former solution is complicated by the fact that Bangladesh, 
Bhutan, and Nepal tend to view India as a greater threat to their security 
than China. In fact they view China as a counterweight to Indian power 
expansion and are in no mood to enter into any explicit alliance designed to 
meet the Chinese challenge. Perhaps it was possible to forge such an 
alliance against China in the early 1950s following the Chinese takeover of 
Tibet; for there was then great fear of Chinese expansionism all round in 
the region. At least it made Nehru formulate a doctrine of his own on the 
Himalaya. Nepal succeeded in large measure in ruling out for itself 
membership of any such Indocentric defence arrangement (pp. 170-71). 
Bhutan is now reportedly engaged in a similar effort with Chinese encour- 
agement (pp. 197-98). 

The takeover solution advocated by some Army intellectuals is equally 
complicated. It is true that there is no oil in either of the Himalayan 
kingdoms which might persuade a Super Power to intervene in the event of 
¿u Indian takeover, but nationalism in Bhutan and Nepal is more wide- 
spread and mature than it was in Sikkim. Anti-Indian nationalism in the 
Himalayan kingdoms would transform the relatively quiet frontiers into a 
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hotbed of international politics, and this would inevitably entail China’s 
involvement. And we would have the reverse of a secure border from 
Ladakh to Assam and for a long time to come. 

No alternative solution is being suggested here, not because one cannot 
think of one, but because the primary purpose of scholarship is not to offer 
advice but to illuminate the dark areas in our minds. Once an objective 
analysis is accomplished, a course of rational action would be found to be 
implicit in that very analysis. Our purpose should not be to state-opinions 
as most authors do in the book under review here. 

There are several competent studies relating to the involvement of the 
Super Powers in South Asian affairs and strategic issues in particular, but 
India’s northern security system is a relatively negiected area of study. The 
book under review addresses itself to this neglected area of study. However, 
barring a few exceptions considered in this review, the articles contained in 
it lack academic professionalism. They contribute neither new information 
nor new ideas on strategic studies. They are mostly recycled material, 
containing unanalysed generalities, and personal opinions on national 
security offered by way of gratuitous advice. 

That is so because most articles here suffer from a fundamental metho- 
dological shortcoming: there is no rigorous historical analysis of the condi- 
tions, both external and internal, under which India’s northern security 
problems have been tackled. If such an analysis had been attempted, it 
would have told us “whence we have come” and “whither we are’ heading” 
under the changed circumstances. As Marx says, man makes history but 
not under conditions of his choice. Strategic conditions, whether at the 
regional or international level, are grven rather than manmade for most 
countries. And the wisdom of strategic thinking lies in responding creatively 
and imaginatively to such conditions and in exploiting each situation as it 
develops to the best advantage of the security of one’s own country. 

The Nehru doctrine on the Himalaya, which finds no mention in the 
book, is a case in point. There is little substance in the charge that Nehru 
simply “sold out” Tibet to China. From 1947 to 1950 Nehru continued 
basically the same British policy of treating Tibet as an autonomous buffer 
state between India and China. He changed his policy only when the 
People’s Liberation Army marched into Tibet and rapidly established its 
military domination there. And he took action simultaneously on two 
fronts: he quickly signed quasi-defence treaties with Bhutan, Nepal, and 
Sikkim; and he not only gave up those interests in Tibet which India had 
inherited from the British Raj but also assiduously sought to cultivate 
friendly relations with China in order to contain the threat from the 
Chinese occupation of Tibet. The events of 1962 suggest that national 
security cannot be purchased with mere friendship. 

From this historical analysis the following generalizations emerge in 
regard to India’s security system in the north. Nehru’s strategic doctrine on 
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the Himalaya was prompted by the Chinese takeover of Tibet, which had 
upset the strategic balance between South Asia and Northeast Asia. India’s 
treaties with Bhutan, Nepal, and Sikkim were directly correlated to the 
Chinese takeover of Tibet. They constituted a new defence arrangement in 
the region of the Himalaya so far as Nehru was concerned: if Tibet had 
gone out of India’s control, India must strengthen its strategic grip at least 
over the Himalayan states as an essential component of India’s northern 
security system. 

India has recognized Tibet as part of China since 1954. This does not 
mean that it can ignore developments on the Tibetan plateau. The Chinese 
threat to India’s national security comes not so much from distant main- 
land China as from its military presence in Tibet. China would use Tibet as 
the base of its military operations in the event of any conflict. And there is 
not a single article in the volume under review on this vital aspect of the 
northern security system. 

Is the Nehru doctrine on the Himalaya still valid for India’s northern 
security? As we know, the doctrine was conceived in the 1950s and applied 
in the context of an intense threat perception in the early 1960s. Of course 
there is no such intense threat perception at present. Even then the 
challenge that China continues to pose to India’s security has solidified into 
definite, longterm strategic policies of creating a line of pro-Chinese states 
in the Himalaya as a buffer zone and of arming Pakistan to maintain a 
balance of power on the subcontinent, if not to fight proxy wars. 

Although India’s threat perception and the threat perceptions of the 
Himalayan states converged in the early 1950s, they do not do so at 
present. Bhutan and Nepal do nat sense any danger from China. This 
change of attitude is an indication of the success of Chinese diplomacy in 
the last two decades. India has not been able to counter Chinese diplomacy 
in the Himalaya. This poses problems for India’s northern security; for, 
while the technical need for a defence arrangement between India and the 
Himalayan states vis-a-vis China remains, neither Bhutan nor Nepal is in a 
mood to renew the old Indocentric defence arrangement. Perhaps India’s 
need for such an arrangement is greater than that of either of the Himalayan 
kingdoms. 

Unlike China’s diplomacy in the region, India’s has been, according to 
Bhutanese and Nepalese sources, overbearing. There is also frequent 
public and official interference by India in the internal affairs of the 
Himalayan kingdoms. This calls for a more sensitive Indian diplomatic 
-approach, India should be more solicitous than it is of the sensibilities of 
imot only; Bhytan.and.Nepal but also of the whole Himalayan region in the 
dnterest-ofithe stability, ofits northerm security system. Indeed it was for this 
reason that Nehru created a special diplomatic and administrative corps for 
the imalaya. tate u ar sles Jeli tue eimieg vry toe ve, 
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done. If the two are identical, there is no justification for the existence of 
strategic studies as a separate sub-discipline within political science. Stra- 
tegic studies should focus on the strategic dimension of foreign policy with 
special reference to strategic thinking as well as operational logistics, 
alliance formation, formal or informal, arms transfer or buildup, etc. Such 
a sharpened focus entails constant interaction, especially during an inter- 
national crisis between the country’s limited strategic objectives and the 
larger external strategic forces, operative at both the regional and global 
levels. In short, strategic thinking begins where wishful thinking ends in the 
matter of our survival as a nation-state under conditions Of external 
anarchy. 
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SHYAMA NAND SINGH. Reservation: Problems and Prospects. New Delhi: 
Uppal Publishing House, 1991. Pp. xiv + 288. Rs 275.00. 


This study examines the policy of reservation of jobs for certain sections of 
India’s population known as Other Backward Classes (OBCs) with special 
reference to the situation in Bihar. The author analyses the motivations 
behind the adoption of this policy, and explains how it has resulted im street- 
fighting, widespread destruction, and an agonizing division of society into 
the upper and backward castes. He presents a sociopolitical dimension of 
the policy and gives an overview of the findings of several commissions set 
up to go into the question and make recommendations such as the Kaka 
Kalelkar Commission, the Mandal Commission, the Manohar -Prasad 
Commission, the Murlidhar Rao Commission, the Mahajan Commission, 
the Chhedilal Sathi Commission, and the Mungeri Lal Commission. There ~ 
are eight chapters. The first four not only introduce us to the subject but 
also deal with the conceptual framework and the legal and constitutional 
aspects and provide an appraisal of a national perspective on the question 
of making reservations for the OBCs; the fifth and the sixth seek to explain 
the intricacies of power politics in Bihar and the factors responsible for the 
emergence of political consciousness in the OBCs, especially in the context 
of the setting up of the Mungeri Lal Commission; the seventh reviews the 
arguments in favour of and against the policy of reservation of jobs; and 
then there is a chapter which gives the author’s concluding observations 
and suggestions. i 

The author rightly points out that caste is a vital factor in the present 
backwardness of Bihar. It is also a bar to the development of the State in 
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future (p. 255). Caste is by and large the criterion for bestowing the benefit 
of reservation of jobs. Caste identity is legitimized and perpetuated by the 
policy of reservation of jobs. Yet in his suggestions the author nowhere 
pleads for abolition of this policy. On the other hand he advocates the 
devising of a mechanism for checking the benefits to the élite, limiting of 
reservations to one generation, evaluating the implementation of the policy 
periodically, fixing the maximum limit to fifty per cent, determining cut-off 
points, setting a time-limit, etc. This may not prove effective in preventing 
the misuse of the policy. In a fair selection of personnel for appointment, 
talent and the efficiency of the candidates must get due weightage. Every- 
one should get equal opportunities to compete: there should be no dis- 
crimination or preferential criteria. A policy of reservations may be very 
good for a journey by train, for admission to a film show or cultural 
programme, etc., but it is worse than useless in selecting personnel for 
administrative and academic posts. Of course, to emphasize this would be 
to fly in the face of the realities on the ground in Indian politics. Hence the 
importance of the present study. The author makes a commendable effort 
to analyse the meaning and relevance of the policy of reservations. He 
exposes the calculations of the politicians, and proves how this policy is an 
important tool for them to strengthen their popular bases. The study is 
both timely and useful. Though there are some printing errors (even on 
p. 1), the study definitely helps in getting a fairly clear idea of the winds 
blowing across the landscape in Indian politics today. 
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The Soviet Union 


ZAFAR IMAM. Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917-1990. New Delhi: Sterling Pub- 
lishers Private Limited, 1991. Pp. x + 182. Rs 175.00. 


-One of the several things that have suddenly passed into history in the 
recent period is the ideology of the Soviet State, at least as developed since 
the time of Stalin. Not only the character but also the shape of the Soviet 
Union has changed. What then should we regard as the core of the Soviet 
Union for a contemporary study of Soviet foreign policy?’ 

The author of the book under review takes an overview of Soviet foreign 
policy with professional competence. By a lucky coincidence he stops at 
the early months of 1990 and gets round the tricky question of definition. 
He calls the Soviet Union a “nation state which has consistently claimed, 


! This review was written before the dissolution of the Soviet Union on 21 December - 


1991.—Ed. 
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right from the day it was born, that ideology is the main determining factor 
in its foreign policy” (p. 1). 

Officially the Soviet Union called itself a multinational state, its primary 
commitment was to “international class war” with an overarching concern 
for world peace. It is, however, strange to find the author describing the 
concern for peace as an ideological input. In any event the ideological 
orientation of Soviet foreign policy “is no longer the traditional one of 
confrontation and international class struggle”. On the contrary the Soviet 
Union sees ideology “in terms of compromise and accommodation with its 
traditional adversaries”. It has not formally forsaken ideology, but it has 
given itself “a new look” (p. 170). This is a muddled formulation of 
ideology; for ideology is a guide to conduct, not its mode. Socialism shares 
with capitalism a concern for survival, which is impossible without peace. 

The author apparently accepts the Stalinist view that international class 
contradiction is represented by the conflict of the Soviet Union with the 
capitalist-imperialist countries at the State level. This identification leads 
to two kinds of mistakes. First, it turns the international Communist move- 
ment into an appendage of the foreign policy of the Soviet Union. Second, 
it ignores the contradiction involved in the institutionalization of “revolu- 
tionary consciousness” into a bureaucratic State. 

According to the author himself the concern for peace emerged in 
Lenin’s time out of “concrete realities of [the] international situation” (p. 
8). The emergence of nuclear weapons subsequently dictated that the 
_ international relations of the Soviet Union be conducted through peaceful 
competition with capitalism (p. 9). Early in 1990 the author predicted that 
the Soviet Union was ready to enter into compromises on vital issues of 
global and regional importance. 

There are two interesting chapters on the process of making of Soviet 
foreign policy and its instrumentalities. While the State and the Communist 
Party played what we might describe as a symbiotic role in framing foreign 
policy, the common man had little say. Soviet relations with outside 
Powers are studied in two phases separated by the end of the Second 
World War. In the first phase the states concerned are grouped into two 
parts—the developed West and the developing East. Ín the second phase a 
number of countries enter the scene as distinct actore—the East European 
countries, China, Cuba and Japan. 

The author deals at some length with the relations of the Soviet Union 
with the developing countries. War, peace, disarmament, and proletarian 
internationalism are the major concerns of Soviet foreign policy consistently 
with its increasing global involvement. Indeed these constitute the general 
consensus on which Mikhail Gorbachev’s new thinking is based. Soviet 
foreign policy is getting increasingly reonented to pragmatic concerns. This 
necessarily affects the adversary relationship of the Soviet Union with the 
West and with China. 
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the EEE EN as the purges and the creation of the Sepah (Islamic 
Guards Corps) and the Baseej tò counterbalance the unsuspecting armed 
forces. A thorough, meticulous, and interlocking reorganization was intro- 
duced so that no institution or individual might go astray. Real control was 
concentrated in the hands of.the clerics through the creation of the Ideo- 
logical-Political Directorate (IPD), which was similar to the political direc- 
torate of the Red Army. The clerics eritrenched themselves in all branches 
of the armed forces. 

Some of the assumptions of the author may be noted. First, the purge 
and the attempt to abolish the armed forces were stopped when it was 
found that the newly created militia was unable to quell the ethnic and 
separatist uprisings. Second, the armed forces were encouraged to parti- 
cipate in protecting Iran’s territorial integrity. Third, the purge created a 
vacuum at the top which enabled the clerics to initiate a policy of promotions 
as an incentive. Fourth, the tradition of loyalty to the ruler was restored 
and, indeed, reinforced by the integration of the religious emotion with 
nationalist sentiment. Fifth, by creating the Sepah and the Baseej the 
Islamic regime reverted to the Pahlavi tradition of countermanding the 
power of the military by strengthening the police, the gendarmerie, and the 
various other security organs. Sixth, the war with Iraq put in abeyance the 
original plan for the Sepah to supplant the regular army. The project might 
be revived with the end of the war. Finally, the armed forces might 
surrender again, as in 1979, should a similar situation arise on account of 
differences over the question of succession. However, there are some basic 
differences in the two situations. Unlike in 1978-79, the leadership crisis 
will not be the result of a popular uprising. The regular army~is supple- 
mented, even pre-empted, by the strong and fanatical Sepah. Finally, the 
war with Iraq, together with intense Shi’i indoctrination, has generated a 
new form of religious nationalism. The author’s hypothesis is that in the 
event of a succession struggle erupting after Ayatollah Khomeini, the 
armed forces will play a role by remaining neutral although this will be . 
determined by the Sepah, which is highly indoctrinated. He avers that the 
Sepah’s loyalty to Khomeini is personal. It is not necessarily loyal to the 
Shi’i theocracy. He, therefore, feels that the Iranian military will continue 
to support the Islamic Republic regardless of the kind of leadership that 
will emerge after Khomeini. It will be an arm of the State even though, 
after this patriarch, that power may not be personified by or in a leader of 
his stature and charisma. 

An otherwise laudable work, the book suffers from certain glaring 
misspellings of proper names such as “Dr Jamshid Amiizegar”, “Man/ichehr 
Khosrodad”, “Dr Abdolrahman Ghasseml”, and “General Saeed Mehdiy- 
lin”. In all these cases “li” has crept in in place of “u”. “Ahmad Salamation” 
(p. 20) and “Llmol Qasr” (p. 169) are two of the other misspellings. A 
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minor, and perhaps typographical, error is the year of abolition of the 
Islamic Republic Party: it is given as 1977 instead of 1987. 
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Islam 


KLaus FERDINAND and Menni MozaFrart, eds. Islam: State and Society. 
London: Curzon Press (for the Scandinavian Institute of Asian 
Studies), 1988. Studies on Asian nore no. 12, Paperback. Pp. x 
+ 219. £6.50. 


This book consists of the revised papers of a symposium held at the. 
University af Aarhus, Denmark, in 1984. 

Ann K. Lambton of the University of London gives a synoptic survey of 
the evolution of Islamic political theory and practice as a backdrop to the 
symposium papers, which deal mostly with modern times. She shows that 
islamic political theory and practice have undergone development over the 
centuries. The Prophet of Islam combined in his person divine knowledge 
(hikma, ‘lm) and practical authority (mulk). Muhammad being the seal of 
the Prophets, his political authority alone could be transmitted to his 
successors. The Prophet left no clear-cut instructions for the choice of a 
successor to himself. This resulted in succession itself becoming a conten- 
tious issue. Islamic thinkers tried to grapple with this problem by making 
the individual’s allegiance to authority dependent upon the doctrinal recti- 
tude of the ruler. In other words, the individual had the right to expect that 
the leader of the community, the Caliph or Imam, would act in conformity 
with the divine law (shari‘ah). 

By the eleventh century the Arab-Islamic empire disintegrated. In its 
place there emerged a host of regional potentates (sultans) owing nominal 
allegiance to the Caliph. Islamic political theory was obliged to take these 
new realities into account in course of time. When the Abbasid Caliphate 
was finally disbanded in 1258 by the invading Mongols, the prevailing view 
came to be that obedience even to a vicious Government was better than 
anarchy. 

The fourteen papers presented in this book by as many scholars are 
classified under three heads: “Contemporary Islamic Studies”, “Authority 
and. State”, and “Nation-State in the Context of Secularization and 
Modernization”. Only a sampling of these papers can be offered here 
within the limited space of a review. 
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In Memoriam 


Professor Amiya Kumar Dasgupta passed away at Santiniketan, West 
Bengal, on Tuesday, 14 January 1992, at the age of 88. When the news 
came, not only did the School of International Studies of the Jawaharlal 
Nehru University (and the International Trade and Development Division 
at the School) but the entire academic fraternity in India mourned the 
event as an irreparable loss. And no wonder; for he was a great economist 
renowned throughout the country and a devoted teacher loved and deeply 
respected by three generations of students. 

In 1961 Professor A.K. Dasgupta was appointed Professor of International 
Economics at the Indian School of International Studies. His reputation 
having preceded him, he soon established himself as one of the star 
attractions for young men and women seeking to explore what was then 
regarded in India as the new field of international economic relations. 
Upon the resignation of Professor A. Appadorai in 1964 he also officiated 
as the Director of the institution. He left us in 1965 to take up the position 
of Director at the A.N. Sinha Institute of Social Studies, Patna. He 
returned in 1976 to the School of International Studies (which had mean- 
while become part of the Jawaharial Nehru University) as Honorary Pro- 
fessor. He was not, under the terms of his appointment, required to teach 
on a regular basis, but to teach was his vocation, his swadharma, which he 
would not abandon. And he taught economics at different levels—from the 
basics to the most profound theories and formulations—in accordance with 
the capabilities and requirements of his students. He was justly famous for 
the precision of his language and the lucidity of his exposition, so that in his 
hands even the most abstruse concepts seemed so easy, so simple. 

Born at Bhanga in the district of Faridpur in what is now Bangladesh on 
16 July 1903, Professor Dasgupta had a distinguished academic career at 
Dacca (now Dhaka), Calcutta, and London. He obtained his doctorate 
from the London School of Economics with a much-acclaimed thesis 
relating to economic theory‘in 1936. He taught first at the University of 
Dacca and later at Ravenshaw College, Cuttack. He then went over to the 
Banaras Hindu University, in 1947, where he taught for eleven years, 
becoming Dean of the Faculty of Arts in 1958. He next moved to the 
National Council of Applied Economic Research, New Delhi, as its Deputy 
Director-General. Among the other positions he held may be mentioned: 
Chief of the South Asia Division of the International Monetary Fund 
(1950-53); Commonwealth Visiting Fellow at the University of Cambridge, 
England (1963-64); and Honorary Fellow, London School of Economics. 
He also held certain nonacademic, consultative positions of considerable 
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importance—as, for example, Director on the Central Board of the State 
Bank of India (1955-57) and the Industrial Finance Corporation (1962-63). 
He was elected President of the Indian Economic Association in 1960. 
Also, he was President of the Indian Labour Economics Conference from 
1970 to 1972. The Government of India appointed him as a member of the 
Third Pay Commission in 1970, and he worked in that capacity till 1973. 
Much as he gave his time and energy to these assignments and assiduously 
applied himself to them, he was longing to return to teaching and research, 
which were indeed his first love. And in 1976, like a homing bird, he came 
back, as Honorary Professor, to the School of International Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University. He, however, spent the last few years of his 
life at Santiniketan. 

Numerous are the papers Professor Dasgupta published in learned 
journals. He wrote always with distinction, and his views commanded 
attention both in India and abroad. His books included The Concept of 
Surplus in Theoretical Economics (1942), War and Post-War Inflation in 
India (1949), Planning and Economic Growth (1965), Economics of 
Austerity (1975), and A Theory of Wage Policy (1976). It would certainly 
be appropriate for us to recall here that he edited a volume of research 
papers entitled Trade Theory and Commercial Policy (1965) when he was 
Professor and Head of the Department of International Economics with us 
at the Indian School of International Studies. We may also add, with a 
touch of pride, that he was associated with this Journal for over four years 
(1961-65) as a member of its Editorial Board. 

This account of Professor Dasgupta’s career would be incomplete if we 
did not also mention what in our view are the greatest achievements of any 
teacher—the quality and stature of his pupils. Some of the most illustrious 
economists in India today owe their intellectual evolution to him and 
gratefully acknowledge him as their guru. His teaching was so rich, stimu- 
lating, and thought-provoking that even those who were indifferent to start 
with developed a genuine love of the subject and learnt it deeply enough to 
be reckoned today as being among the best in the field. A few rose to 
become Cabinet Ministers in West Bengal or at the Centre. 

Full of years and honours, Professor Dasgupta has now passed on. We 
pay him our humble tribute. 


Political Economy of the Uruguay Round 
of Negotiations: A Perspective 


B.S. CHIMNI 








Introduction 


The Uruguay Round of Multilateral Trade Negotiations was launched on 
20 September 1986 in Punta del Este at a special session of the meeting of 
the Contracting Parties of GATT (General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade) at the Ministerial level. The Declaration adopted on the occasion 
contained the most extensive negotiating mandate ever to be drafted in 
GATT.’ It spelt out in detail the objectives and the general principles and 
procedures that would govern the negotiations. At the institutional level it 
established a Trade Negotiations Committee (TNC) to conduct the negoti- 
ations. In addition it set up a Group of Negotiations on Goods (GNG) 
with authority to supervise the entire negotiations except those on trade in 
services, which were to be undertaken by a Group of Negotiations on 
Services (GNS). The GNG and the GNS were required to report to the 
TNC. The subject matter for negotiations by the GNG included tariffs, 
non-tariff measures, tropical products, products based on natural resources, 
textiles and clothing, agriculture, GATT articles, safeguards, agreements 
and arrangements arrived at in the Tokyo Round of Multilateral Trade 
Negotiations, subsidies and countervailing measures, dispute settlement, 
trade-related aspects of intellectual property rights (TRIPS), including 
trade in counterfeit goods, and trade-related investment measures (TRIMS). 
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1 For the text of the Declaration, see Basic Instruments and Selected Documents (Geneva: 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade), 1987, supplement 33, pp. 19-28. It may be noted 
that, technically speaking, it would not be correct to refer to the Uruguay Round as GATT 
negotiations because Part II of the Ministerial Declaration deals with the negotiations on 
trade in services, which are explicitly separated from the rest of the negotiations in order not 
to prejudice the decluon on the question whether GATT should deal with that subject in future. 
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Fourteen negotiating groups were established under the authority of the 
GNG to deal with each of these issue areas. The negotiations were to be 
concluded within a period of four years. A mid-term review took place at 
Montreal, Quebec, in December 1988.? The Round could not be concluded 
within the stipulated time; the Ministerial meeting held in Brussels from 3 
to 8 December 1990 collapsed over the farm subsidy issue, which deeply 
divided the United States and the European Economic Community (EEC). 
In the next phase of negotiations, which ended in December 1991, Arthur 
Dunkel, Director-General of GATT and Chairman of the TNC, presented 
a set of proposals for consideration by the 108 participating states. The 436- 
page Dunkel Draft Text (DDT) was offered as a single undertaking. 
Dunkel gave states time till 13 January 1992 to respond to the text. The 
negotiations, though slated to conclude by April 1992, are unlikely to do 
so; for, from all accounts, they have been proceeding at a slow pace.’ This 
article seeks to present a preliminary critique of the political economy of 
the Uruguay Round of Negotiations from the standpoint of the developing 
countries. The critique has as its object the original mandate, the coalitional 
strategy pursued, and select aspects of the DDT-TRIPS, and the provision 
for cross-retaliation. The broad perspective which informs the critique, 
sought to be captured in the expression “GATTasphyxiation”, may be 
briefly indicated. 


GATTasphyxiation: Seceding Economic Space and Time 


In our view the Dunkel proposals seek, through the medium of GATT, to 
restructure the international legal and institutional rules governing the 
areas of goods, intellectual property rights (IPRs), foreign investment, and 
services in order to further the interests of global capitalism in a period of 
profound economic transformation brought about by rapid technological 
developments. The essence of this restructuring is to free transnational 
capital from spatial and temporal constraints and obligations through an 
effective system of sanctions. From the perspective of the developing 
countries the DDT seeks to inaugurate a “new world order” in which the 
peoples of the developing world are required to surrender their economic 
independence to international institutions in favour of transnational capital 
in the name of interdependence and free markets.‘ It secures this goal first 
through redefining the concept of national economic space; what has 
always been considered sovereign economic space is now the subject of 
globalization; both the formulation and the implementation of economic 


2 For the text of the decisions adopted at the mid-term review, see International Legal 
Materials(Washington, D.C.), vol. 28 (1989). 

} See, for example, report by SUNS (Geneva), no. 2793, 9 March 1992. 

t Besides GATT, the institutions we have in mind are the International Monetary Fund 
and the World Bank. The DDT in fact envisages closer cooperation between these organ- 
ations than in the past. 
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policies are brought under international surveillance. This secession of 
economic territory to an international institution drastically reduces the 
possibilities of pursuing an independent path of development. To use 
different imagery, the proposals of the developed countries, faithfully 
embodied in the DDT, seek to legitimize the invasion of the national 
economic space of the developing countries, declare selfdefence (i.e., 
independent economic development) GATT illegal, and insist on a policy 
of economic disarmament (reverse policies of selfreliance). The spatial 
relocation of the national policymaking processes would thus deny any 
serious choice to the peoples of the developing world to shape their own 
future. On the other hand the content with which the DDT hopes to fill the 
empty concept of interdependence would ensure that it would never add 
up to justice for the already marginalized peoples of the world. In fact, to 
secede economic territory to an international institution would only mean 
the formal acceptance of a subaltern status and the consequences which go 
along with it. 

The DDT redefines not only the concept of national economic space but 
also the concept of national economic time. In his novel Beauty and 
Sadness the Japanese Nobel laureate, Yasunari Kawabata, writes that 
“time flows in the same way for ail human beings; every human being flows 
through time in a different way”.’ What is true of individuals is true of 
collectives as well. In the last three decades this idea has come to be 
translated into, and has manifested itself in, the unexceptionable principle 
of special and differential treatment of the developing countries. It is 
recognized that unless the concept of absolute time is abandoned, as in 
physics, the inequities of the present international economic system cannot 
be mitigated. However, the DDT proceeds to dilute the principle of special 
and differential treatment at a time when it is most needed. Consider, for 
example, Article XVII: B of GATT. It allows the developing countries to 
impose quantitative restrictions in the face of “balance-of-payments 
difficulties” arising from efforts to expand their interna] markets and from 
the instability of the terms of trade. The DDT waters down this article inter 
alia by stating: “Contracting Parties shall seek to avoid the imposition of 
new quantitative restrictions for balance-of-payments purposes unless, 
because of a critical balance-of-payments situation, price-based measures 
cannot arrest a sharp deterioration in the external balance-of-payments 
situation.”* It does so when, as Frances Stewart notes, 


` Yasunari Kawabata, Beauty and Sadness (Harmondsworth, Middlesex: Penguin, 1979), 
p. 120. 

* MTN. TNC/W/FA, 20 December 1991, Draft Final Act Embodying the Results of the 
Uruguay Round of Multilateral Trade Negotiations, P.R.1, Cited hereinafter as Dunkel Draft 
Text. Emphasis added. It may be argued that the Declaration on Trade Measures Taken for 
Balance-of-Payments Purposes adopted on 28 November 1979 during the Tokyo Round had 
already taken the edge off Article XVIII: B. Our view hs that it bad not done so to the same 
extent that the DDT does. For the Declaration, see Basic Instruments and Selected Docu- 
menis, n. 1, supplement 26, pp. 205-9. 
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the international environment facing developing countries has deteri- 
orated sharply in the last decade, and is now unquestionably worse than 
when Section B of Article XVID was introduced, in the late 1950s. The 
deterioration has consisted in a slowdown in the growth of world 
economy; declining terms of trade; increased developed country pro- 
tectionism; a rising debt service burden; stagnant aid flows; and a 
collapse of private capital flows.’ 


The DDT is thus oblivious of both the past and the existential history of the 
developing world. The rejection of the notion of relative historical time 
reveals the absence of any concern about the future of the peoples of the 
to serve the needs of global capitalism, which is today facing a crisis—even 
as Socialism has collapsed. 

In what follows we briefly summarize at first the debate on the mandate of 
the Uruguay Round of Negotiations; for a synopsis of the objections that 
the developing countries put forward to the final mandate, and later to its 
interpretation, offers the critical conjunctural matrix in which any review 
of the Round must be located. In other words, a critique of the DDT must 
Originate in the mandate because it already presaged the results of the 
Uruguay Round of Negotiations. Although the developing countries ought 
to have presented a collective and united stand in the negotiations in view 
of the nature of the mandate, they did not seriously pursue a global 
coalitional strategy. The reasons for this, and the results it yielded, are the 
subject of the next section. It aims at generating a debate on the strengths 
and weaknesses of the global coalitional strategy that the developing 
countries have pursued so far in other international forums. In the final 
sections we shall examine the Dunkel Text on TRIPS (DTT) and the 
provisions concerning crosa-fetaliation which the DDT, permits. We confine 
ourselves to these two aspects of the DDT both because here we have to 
reckon with the space constraint and also because these aspects adequately 
illustrate the perspective of our critique. 


Objections to the Mandate 


Jt is not our intention to narrate in detail the events which preceded the 
launching of the Uruguay Round." We only seek to focus on the principal 
objections of the developing countries to the inclusion of new issue areas 
like TRIPS, TRIMS, and services. There were three such objections. The 
first was that there was a backlog of outstanding issues lying unresolved 
since the Tokyo Round of Negotiations and that these needed to be 


? Frances Stewart, “Proposals for the Review of GATT Article XVII: An Assessment”, in 
Uruguay Round: Papers on Selected Issues (New York : United Nations, 1989), p. 7. 
© See John Whalley, ed., The Uruguay Round and Beyond (Loudon, 1989), pp. 103-6. 
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resolved before new issues could be considered. Next, the new issue areas 
fell outside the ambit of GATT, which was never meant to deal with 
anything other than the area of goods. Third, if the coverage of the GATT 
system had to be expanded, it should not be extended to cover issues Of 
interest only to the developed countries. Each of these objections was valid 
and calls for a brief elaboration. 

Seven rounds of GATT trade negotiations preceded the Uruguay Round. 
These, however, resulted in relatively little trade liberalization for the 
developing countries. First, they did not take into account their key trade 
interests such as agriculture, which GATT had never fully covered from 
the outset. Indeed the few rules that were there had been waived within a 
decade. Telegraphic references may be made inter alia to the special 
treatment of agriculture under Articles 11 (General Elimination of Quanti- 
tative Restrictions) and 16 (Subsidies), the United States waiver in 1955, 
the terms for the formation of the EEC and the European Free Trade 
Association (EFTA) in the period 1957-59 and the Swiss Protocol of 
Accession to GATT in 1965.’ Second, these discussions and negotiations 
were largely confined to the developed countries. While under the most- 
favoured-nation (MEN) provision of GATT, to be found in Article 1, the 
tariff reductions agreed to between them applied to the developing countries 
as well, they were not actually extended to them owing to the reintroduction 
in other forms of a number of trade barriers on manufactured products of 
interest to the developing countries. Reference may, for example, be made 
to the system of voluntary export restraints agreed to outside GATT in 
textiles, steel, and other “import-sensitive” products which GATT had not 
made illegal. Other contingency-based trade restrictions like the counter- 
vailing and anti-dumping duties were also being used to keep out exports 
from the developed countries. Third, the principle of special and differ- 
ential treatment was never shown sufficient respect. Instead it was sought 
to be diluted through the concept of “graduation”. In view of these 
outstanding issues the developing countries felt, and rightly, that new issue 
areas should not be introduced in the Uruguay Round. 

In this context the developing countries also emphasized that the new 


’ Ibid., p. 22. 

© The “graduation” clause was first incorporated ın the Tokyo Round decision of 28 
November 1979 on “differential and more favourable treatment, reciprocity and fuller parti- 
apation of developing countnes”. Paragraph (7) states: 


The less developed contracting parties expect that their capacity to make contributions or 
negotiate concessions or take other mutually agreed action under the provisions and 
procedures of the General Agreement would improve with the progressive development 
of their economies and improvement in their trade situation and they would accordingly 
expect to participate more fully in the framework of rights and obligations under the 
General Agreement. 


Bastc Instruments and Selected Documents, n. 1, supplement 26, pp. 203-5. 
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issue areas relating to IPRs, investment, and services fell outside the scope 
of GATT. As late as 1984 a GATT Panel, considering a complaint filed by 
the United States against Canada (the Canada—Administration of the 
Foreign Investment Review Act or FIRA case), had recorded, in view of 
the reservations expressed with regard to the competence of GATT in 
respect of investment legislation, that “it be presumed that the Panel would 
be limited to its activities and findings to within the four corners of 
GATT”." It had inter alia found that, 


in allowing foreign investments on the condition that the investors 
export a certain amount or proportion of their production, Canada does 
not, in view of the Panel, act inconsistently with any of the principles of 
non-discriminatory treatment prescribed by the General Agreement for 
Governmental measures affecting export by private traders.” 


The developing countries were afraid lest the suggestion that only “trade- 
related” matters be discussed should be used as a mere facade for the 
developed countries to establish international regimes governing new issue 
areas. In the event their fears turned out to be true—most certainly in the 
case of TRIPS. As the negotiations proceeded, an increasingly broader 
interpretation was given to the mandate. Instead of focusing on the adverse, 
direct, and significant trade effects of IPRs, for example, the discussions 
shifted to the establishment of a uniform global IPR regime. Even in the 
case of TRIMS, if the DDT had been the basis for resolving the FIRA 
case, it is more than likely that it would have arrived at the conclusion that 
Canada had acted inconsistently with GATT norms.” 

Finally, the developing countries argued that, if the ambit of GATT was 
to be expanded, there was no reason why it should only be to include issues 
of interest to the developed countries. For example, there was need to take 
cognizance of the obvious linkage between trade and debt, as also the 
entire area relating to the trade in primary commodities, particularly 
aspects relating to market access, price and income instability, and adverse 
terms of trade. Either the developed countries turned a deaf ear to their 
arguments, or they offered formalistic explanations which said that these 
issues were best discussed in other forums. This, however, was as true of 
other issue areas which were of interest to the developed countries. For 
instance, IPRs have long been the concern of the World Intellectual 
Property Organization (WIPO). 

In sum, the objections of the developing countries to the inclusion of 
new issue areas were treated with scant respect. Later the negotiations 


See, “Canada-Admunistration of the Foreign Investment Review Act: Report of the 
Panel Adopted on 7 February 1984", in Baste Instruments and Selected Documents, n 1, 
supplement 30, p 141 

2 Ibid., p 164 

n The TRIMS Text inchrectly prohibits exports performance obhgations from being imposed. 
See Dunkel Draft Text. n. 6, pp. N. I-N. 4. 
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were quietly hijacked by giving a broad interpretation to the mandate 
contained in the Ministerial Declaration. The only concession that the 
developing countries led by Brazil and India managed to secure in the 
original mandate was to get services discussed outside the GATT frame- 
work. Even this concession, as we shall see, was negated in the DDT 
through the establishment of a system of cross-retaliation. However, instead 
of coming together and formulating a common strategy for the negotiations 
the developing countries became willing victims to the policy of divide and 
coerce that the developed countries pursued under the leadership of the 
United States. 


Failure to Pursue Global Coalitional Strategy 


A key feature of the Uruguay Round was the lack of unity among the 
developing countries. Want of unity ensured that their interests were 
deemed unworthy of cognizance. In fact one reason why the developed 
countries had chosen GATT to conduct negotiations on new issue areas 
was that “the Third World countries are at the weakest inside GATT, in 
terms of collective organization and bargaining. They do not negotiate or 
bargain collectively inside GATT.”“ There was coordination only at the 
informal level. There were three possible reasons for this. The first was the 
general perception that trade negotiations were not amenable to a global 
coalitional strategy. That is to say, it was felt that states tended to pursue 
their individual interests with greater vigour in such negotiations, or at best 
the interests of the subgroups of which they formed a part. Second, “the 
‘bargaining format of GATT” made it less suitable to the approach that the 
Group of 77 had pursued in forums like the United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development (UNCTAD). Third the developing countries had 
not actively participated in the earlier round of GATT negotiations. This 
meant that they had little opportunity to activate a group approach within 
GATT. UNCTAD, as is known, was established precisely because the 
developing countries were not getting a hearing in GATT. For this reason 
negotiations in GATT never received the attention they deserved. How- 
ever, once the developed countries proposed to include the new issue areas 
of TRIPS, TRIMS, and services in the Uruguay Round, the reasons for the 
absence of a global coalitional strategy all but disappeared. It was no 
longer simple trade negotiations, and it clearly transcended the bargaining 
framework of GATT. Furthermore, these were issue areas on which the 
developing countries had been pursuing a global coalitional strategy in 
forums like UNCTAD (draft codes of conduct on transfer of technology 
and transnational corporations) and WIPO (revision of the Paris Conven- 
tion). The reasons for the failure of the developing countries to pursue a 
global coalitional strategy ia the Uruguay Round must, therefore, be 


= Chakravarty Raghavan, Recolonizanon GATT, the Uruguay Round and the Third 
World (Penang: Third World Network, 1990), p 60. 
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traced to certain other factors. Unless they are identified and appropriate 
lessons drawn, the developing countries may not be able to safeguard their- 
interests in future negotiations, whether inside or outside GATT. 

From the very outset the developed countries implemented a strategy of 
divide and coerce. First, in every possible way it was suggested to the 
developing countries that they had little in common and that in view of 
their heterogeneous interests the pursuit of a global coalitional strategy 
would only prove counterproductive.* Since this did not appear to represent a 
radical departure from past practice in GATT, the developing countries 
did not appreciate the serious implications of this proposition. To put it 
differently, by treating the Uruguay Round like any other trade negotiation, 
the developing countries deprived themselves of the most significant reason 
for pursuing a global coulitional strategy. Second, the developed countries 
proposed that if at all there was need for a coalition, it should cut across the 
North-South divide. The formation of the Cairns Group, the socalled > 
nonsubeidizing agricultural exporters from the North and the South, reflected 
this approach. Named after the Australian town where they first met, its 
members were Argentina, Australia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Colombia, 
Hungaty, Indonesia, Malaysia, New Zealand, the Philippines, Thailand, 
and Uruguay. Third, the developed countries used a “variety of pressures” 
to persuade a group of countries under the leadership of Colombia and 
Uruguay to abandon their opposition to the new round of trade negotiations. 
These included the member countries of the Association of South-East 
Asian Nations (ASEAN), Bangladesh, Chile, Colombia, Pakistan, South 
Korea, Sri Lanka, Uruguay, and some Francophone members like Senegal 
and Zaire.“ But for the Group of Ten led by Brazil and India the developed 
countnes would have freely defined the mandate of the Uruguay Round 
and included services in a single-track negotiation. Even then it was able, 
as noted earlier, to force a nominal two-track negotiation framework for 
goods and services. 

Four years after the Round was launched a close observer was struck by 
the “disarray and disunity” among the countries of the developing world.” 
How did this complete collapse of unity come about? In order to prevent 
all possibilities of a global coalition strategy from taking shape the United 
States singled out countries like Brazil and India, which were capable of 


D For example, a Ford Foundation study coordinated by John Whalley states: 


Because of the heterogeneity of interests among the developing countries, we fee] that an 
overtly rigid bloc—wide approach by ail developing countries in all groups is unrealistic, and 
to some degree {it] may even be undesirable. Countries both will, and should, pursues their 
mdividual interests in the various groups as vigorously as possible. 


Whalley n. 8, p. 63. ; 

* For the “variety of pressures” ranging from GSP (General System of Preferences) 
concessions to debt rescheduling, see Raghavan, n. 14, p.77 

7 Ibid., p. 204 
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providing leadership, for special attention. India had, for example, been 
cartying out negotiations from April 1989 onwards under the threat of 
Super and/or Special 301 issued under the US omnibus Trade and 
Competitiveness Act, 1988." Brazil was for a while also placed under this 
threat. These bilateral threats were held out in complete violation of the 
spirit of multilateral negotiations. As P.V. Narasimha Rao, then India’s 
External Affairs Minister, observed in a special address at a meeting held 
to commemmorate the twentyfifth anniversary of the Group of 77, “there 
cannot be multilateral trade negotiations under bilateral threat”. Yet the 
threats continued, the explicit purpose being to change India’s position in 
the negotiations. In fact the new Super and Special 301 sections were 
specially designed to force action in the Uruguay Round.” The result was 
that in the post—mid-term review phase of the negotiations Brazil and India 
did little to mobilize the developing countries to take a united stand on new 
issue areas like TRIPS, TRIMS, and services. These bilateral pressures 
would have been successfully resisted if the feeling of isolation had not 
already crept in. In fact, after Montreal, the unity of the Third World 
collapsed.” It was helped on its way by an unprecedentedly hostile inter- 
national economic environment, the failure of South-South cooperation to 
take off, the collapse of the Socialist world, and the demoralization which 
set in after the Gulf War. These events provided the developed countries 
the opportunity they were looking for to propagate the virtues of free 
market and use it as the basis for the spread of disinformation. On the 
other hand the ruling classes in the developing world willingly imbibed the 
imperial world-view. 

The hope that what they could not secure collectively they could gain 
separately or in coalition with the developed countries was, however, 
effectively dissipated by the experience of the developing countnes in the 
course of the negotiations. Not that the various subgroups of developing 
countries pursuing their divergent interests did not gain anything. but the 
gains were meagre compared with the critical concessions they offered in 
the new issue areas owing to the absence of a global coalitional strategy. 
Take, for instance, the African countries. In the past they had supported 
the strategy of a global coalition. In the present negotiations, however, 


™ For the text of the Trade and Competitiveness Act. 1988,of the United States. sce 
International Legal Materials, vol 28 (1989), pp 31-121 and 399-493 For the Super Forum 
“Special 301” provistons, see p. 59. 

n" Times of India (New Delhi). 24 June 1989. 

X» See “Introductory Note” on the Trade and Competitiveness Act, 1988 of the United 
States by John H. Barton and Bart S Fisher. ın International Legal Materials. vol 28 (1989). 
p 28 

U In Apni 1989 India agreed to discuss what was in substance a global regime on IPRs It 
thus modified its earlier stand that only “trade—related” IPRs should be discussed and that 
negotiations should essentially be confined to the issue of counterfeit goods. Chakravarty 
Raghavan, “India Yields in Uruguay Round”. Mainstrearn (New Delhi). 6 May 1989. pp 15-26 
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they did not give their “unqualified adherence” to such a strategy.” First, it 
was felt that in view of the increased hostility of the developed countries to 
the wholesale retention of the principle of special and differential treat- 
ment, it was worth courting the concept of “graduation” of the more 
advanced developing countries in order to ensure that it still applied to the 
least developed countries.” Second, the African countries had significant 
interest in protecting the benefits which were accruing to them through the 
preferences made available to them by the Lomé Conventions.” This placed 
Africa, according to Oyeyjide, “in opposition to many other developing 
countries and has tended to move African countries out of the global 
coalition”. However, the moment the African countries gave up the 
global coalitional strategy, they found that they were no longer able to 
protect their interests in areas like TRIPS, TRIMS, and services although 
these interests were the same as those of most other developing countries. 
Moreover, while the DDT did offer special and differential treatment to 
the least developing countries, it was never the position of the developed . 
countries to scrap it altogether. In fact they were committed to it in the 
mandate itself. Thus, as Kahler and Odell observe, the belief that only 
through Southern unity could negotiating concessions be obtained from the 
Northern countries remained “to be disproven by the critics”.* As Julius 
K. Nyerere of Tanzania pointed out years ago, the strength of the sub- 
groups within the developing world would never be suffictent “to allow its 
members to become full actors, rather than reactors, in the world economic 
system”.” In so far as the Cairns model] was concerned, Kahler and Odell 
observe, quite appropriately, that 


a strategy of seeking alliances and coalitions across the North-South 
divide could offer gains on particular issues, but the risk in this strategy 
is that the developing countries would find themselves confronting their 
giant trading counterparts in asymmetric bargaining situations within 
the coalitions or joining battles, in agriculture for example, that may 
serve the interests of one or another industrialized country but not their 
own.” 


2 T., Ademola Oyeyjide, “The Participation of Developing Countnes in the Uruguay 
Round An Afnean Perspective”, World Economy (Oxford), vol 13. no. 4, p. 429 
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n Ibid. 

» Miles Kahler and John Odell, “Developing Country Coaliton-Building and International 
Trade Negotiations”, in John Whalley, ed , Developing Countnes and the Global Trading 
System (London, 1989), p 162 i 

? Address by Julius K. Nyerere to the Fourth Minsstenal Meeting of the Group of 77, 
Arusha, 12—16 February 1979 Text reproduced in Kar P Sauvent, The Group of 77 (New 
York, 1981), p. 131. 

* Kahler and Odeli, n 26, p 158 
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This was precisely what happened. On the other hand the developing 
countries of the Cairns Group paves a divisive role by refusing to go along 
with the rest in many matters.” 

Western critics of a global coalitional strategy argue that the developing 
countries can maintain a high degree of unity only at the expense of 
bargaining inflexibility. Going by past experience, they aver that unity is 
achieved simply through accepting the demands of all subgroups. Robert 
Rothstein observes: “Procedural unity without substantive unity diminishes 
the possibility of achieving viable settlements.” Criticism of this kind, 
however, calls, not for the abandonment of the idea of a strategy of global 
coalition, but for renewed thinking on how best it can be pursued without 
confusing means and ends. We believe that the subgroups of the develop- 
ing countries need to be more sensitive to each other’s demands. By 
accommodating contradictory but noncrucial demands internally, they can 
defend their interests on crucial issues. The alternative, as the Uruguay 
Round of Negotiations discloses, is that “accommodation” in any case 
takes place but at the cost of unity and through sacrifice of crucial interests. A 
second lesson is that the solidarity of the Third World tends to break up 
under too hostile conditions.” The international economic and political 
environment obtaining at present can only be described as hostile. It forces 
states to break away and seek special relationships with the developed 
countries, in the hope that they would be able to secure more concessions 
than they would if they were part of a global coalition. This hope, as we 
have already pointed out, is counterproductive. The alternative is to pursue 
the path of South-South cooperation and with a sense of urgency. South- 
South cooperation alone can ensure that conditions never reach a point 
when “re-entry” into the international division of labour has to be sought at 
any cost. A third lesson is ideological. It is that an unequal system not only 
generates institutions and norms which construct and preserve it 


but also sustains ideas which legitimize it. Such a dominant ideology 
justifies the existing order of power relations by indicating the benefits 
accruing (or accruable) to all principal parties including in particular the 
subordinate and less favoured.” 


” Raghavan, n 14, p 271 

™” Robert L. Rothstein, Global Bargarnng UNCTAD and the Quen for a New International 
Econoruc Order (Princeton, N.J , 1979), pp 121-22 and 150. 

N See Contra Keisuke Iida, “Third World Solidarity. The Group of 77 ın the UN General 
Assembly”, International Organization (Boston, Mass.), vol 42, no. 2, spnng 1968, 
pp. 375-95. This understanding 1s also contrary to Stephen Krasner’s view as reviewed by 
Rothstein See Robert L Rothstein, “Epitaph for a Monument to a Failed Protest?. A 
North-South Retrospective”, ibid . vol 42, no 3, autumn 1968, pp. 725-48 
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Thus an uncritical acceptance of the ideas of free market and interdepend- 
ence will only perpetuate dependence, notwithstanding all suggestions to 
the contrary. Even countries which propagate such ideas discard them as 
soon as they find it unnecessary to protect their interests. In the next 
section, which examines the TRIPS Text, we shall see how the developed 
countries seek technological dominance through technological protectionism. 


Towards Technological Wastelands: A Critique of the TRIPS Text 


Today it is accepted wisdom that technology plays a crucial role in the 
growth and developmental process. The advent of advanced technologies 
such as informatics, telecommunications, biotechnologies, and new 
materials applications has opened up immense possibilities of transformation 
in backward societies. Technology is also the most active product in inter- 
national trade; it has become a strategic element in gaining control over 
international markets. Even a simple juxtaposition of these two statements, 
one referring to the potential] transformative role of technology and the 
other focusing on the function of technology in enhancing control over 
markets, should suffice to bring to the fore the conflicting interests of the 
technologically advanced and backward countries; for, while the advent of 
new technologies offers an opportunity to the developing countries to 
make a technological leap forward, it can also mean the consolidation of 
technological dominance characterized by a few producers of science and 
technology and the vast majority of states which are just consumers of 
technology. The latter eventually turn into technological wastelands; for 
technological dominance would eventually mean cultural and political 
dominance and the loss of independence by consumer states. It is, there- 
fore, understandable that the developing countries should seek to participate 
in the development of new technologies from the outset. They find tech- 
nologies like informatics and biotechnologies particularly attractive as 
these are more efficient, less expensive, less energy-intensive, and more 
flexible than the traditional technologies. In the near future they will have 
a significant impact in the fields of medicine, food, energy, and the protection 
of the environment. 

Though committed to their ideology of free market, the developed 
countries are al] for technological protectionism. It is in this context that 
IPRs (used here interchangeably with patents)” acquire their current 


Ð A patent may be defined as 


a legally enforceable right granted by virtue of a law to a person to exclude, for a hmited 
tume, others from certain acts in relation to a desenbed new invention, the privilege s 
granted by a Government authonty as a matter of nght to the person who is entitled to 
apply for it and who fulfils the prescribed conditons 


The Role of the Patent System in the Transfer of Technology to Developing Countries (New 
York: UNCTAD, 1975), P. 1. Emphasis added 
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importance; they are a major instrument in achieving the goal of tech- 
nological protectionism. The kind of patents regime that is embodied in the 
DTT raises enormous barriers for the entry of newcomers into the scientific 
and technological developmental process. What is worse, it is calculated to 
dismantle and reverse policies of selfreliance pursued by countries like 
India—policies which promote in general “a process of increasing through 
domestic R and D efforts the nation’s capacity to acquire, absorb, and 
adapt imported technologies and to innovate further on that basis so as to 
increase .. . internal technological capacity and to reduce : . . external 
technological dependence”.™ On the other hand the patents system obtain- 
ing in India—contuained in the Indian Patents Act, 1970—is designed so as to 
promote a policy of selfreliance and to reduce the possible barriers to 
India’s entry into the scientific and developmental process. It seeks to 
achieve its objective by ensuring, inter alia, that technology transfer takes 
place through the adoption of measures which make it necessary to work a 
patent within the country. If the patent-holder refuses to work {t or issue a 
voluntary licence, it gives the Indian State the right to issue a compulsory 
licence to achieve the objective of working. Needless to add that in the 
absence of such a provision a patent merely becomes a mode of ensuring 
markets for the patent-holder and hence useful to the technologically 
advanced countries (or rather their corporations). It is not surprising, then, 
that the DTT treats, as we shall presently see, importation as the working 
of a patent and lists onerous conditions which must be met before a 
compulsory licence can be issued, reducing to nothing the safeguard con- 
cemed. 

The case for affording greater protection to the patent-holder or for 
establishing a strong patents regime rests on the argument that it would 
facilitate technology transfer as well as induce foreign investment.” There 
is, further, the belief that the costs of affording greater protection to the 
patent-holder are negligible. It is, therefore, important to emphasize that 
the former proposition is of doubtful validity. The relationship between a 
strong patents regime and transfer of technology and foreign investment is 
at best uncertain. Says Maskus: “Strong IP protection alone is not likely to 
be a decisive factor in a foreign firm’s decision to engage in FDI or to license 
technology . . . the marginal contributions of IP rights to investment and 
technology transfer is probably slight in most industries.”"* The Trade and 


» K.K. Subrahmanyam, “Towards Technological Self-Reliance: An Assessment of Indian 
Strategy and Achievement in Industry”, ın P R Brahmananda and V.R. Panchamukhı, eds , 
The Development Process of Indian Economy (New Delhi, 1987), p. 423 

* On the general case for granting patent rights, see B S. Chimm, “Justification of 
Intellectual Property Rights and the Uruguay Round”, in Paul de Waart et-al., eds, Imple- 
menting the Right to Development (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, forthcoming) 

* Keith E Maskus, “Normative Concerns in the Internationa! Protection of Intellectual 
Property Rights”, World Economy, vol. 13, no. 3, p. 406. 
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Development Report, 1991 (UNCTAD) endorses this view: “The exact 
relation between a strong system of intellectual property protection and 
increased transfer of technology remains uncertain.”” And it concludes 
that “more legal protection will not automatically lead to an enhanced 
process of technology transfer” .* Instead, as we have argued, a strong IPR 
regime may well act as a major obstacle in the way of the developing 
countries catching up with the technologically advanced countries, subvert 
the pursuit of a policy of selfreliance, and turn the developing countries 
into technological wastelands. 


Principal Objection: Uniform Standards 


The principal, omnibus objection to the DTT is that it attempts to establish 
a uniform set of rules and standards for IPR protection irrespective of the 
differences in the levels of development of the various countries. According 
to an observer: 


The real issue behind the negotiations is the freedom to adopt intellectual 
property regimes in accordance with the development interests of indi- 
vidual countries—whether developed or developing—as against an 
obligation to follow strictly determined (and multilaterally enforced) inter- 
national norms which may not necessarily take into account such interest.” 


It is through exercise of this freedom that the industrialized countries have 
built up their technological superiority. And they now want to deny the 
same space and opportunity to the developing countries to ensure that they 
remain in a permanent state of technological dependence. The implications 
of the Dunkel proposals on the TRIPS Text become clear when we remember 
that the experience of the developing countries with the relatively flexible 
Paris Convention has not entirely been a happy one; so much so that India 
feels rightly persuaded not to join the Convention. (The Paris Convention 
allows States’ parties to take individual decisions on issues like patentable 
subjects, the duration for which a patent is granted, etc.) The literature 
available on the subject reveals how 


abuse of monopoly power of foreign patentees has been used as an 
instrument to penetrate domestic markets and raise barriers to the entry 
of competitive firms; it has been employed to reserve markets for goods 
imported from the home country rather than to work the patent in the 


* Trade and Development Report, 1991 (New York: UNCTAD, 1991), p 191 

™ Ibid. 

P Ruben Rucupero, “Trade and Technology: Issues at Stake for Developing Countries”, in 
Technology, Trade Policy and the Uruguay Round (New York: United Nations, 1990), pp 
198-99. For the Dunkel Draft Text, see n 6, Annex, pp 57—89 
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host country; it has also been a mechanism for overpricing and transfer 
pricing. The combined effect has been the increasing outflow of financial 
resources and rising import prices, and deteriorating terms of trade, 
which have hampered investment and innovation and in general impeded 
the process of economic growth in the developing countries.” 


Further, it has generally discouraged R and D and in consequence the 
development of domestic scientific and technological activities and capa- 
bilities. In fact it is because of their concern about these implications that 
the developing countries have tried since the early 1970s to get the Paris 
Convention revised so as to give it a direction entirely different from what 
has been sought to be given to it in the Uruguay Round. They have, in 
other words, tried to render the Paris Convention more responsive to their 
needs.*' Mention also needs to be made of the fact that the TRIPS negoti- 
ations represent a retreat from the policies embodied in the UN draft Code 
of Conduct on Transfer of Technology, which lays great emphasis on the 
need to strike a balance between the rights and obligations of those who 
possess technology, apart from underlining the need to give preferential 
treatment to the developing countries.® 


Veiled Interpretative Matrix 


The second objection to the DTT is that it automatically makes India and 
other non-member States party to the Paris Convention. Artide 2 of the 
. TRIPS Text states that “parties shall comply with Articles 1-12 and 19 of 
the Paris Convention, 1967”. In effect this means that wherever there is a 
gap in the TRIPS Text or an ambiguity, it would be filled or clarified by 
reference to the jurisprudence of the Paris Convention. When we recall 
that the emptiness of the Paris Convention itself has beeu filled over a 
century with the jurisprudence of technological dominance, it should 
become clear that together with the DTT, which will be a greater disaster 
for the developing world than the Paris Convention, the Paris Convention 
would ensure that only the rights of the patent-holder would be protected 
without reference to any obligations on his part towards the developing 
countries. This would be clearer if we consider the politics of interpretation 
or the politics of meaning. In a recent article on the Paris Convention, 


“ Paolo Bifani, “The New Mercantlism and the International Appropnation of Tech- 
nology”, Technology, Trade Policy and the Uruguay Round, n 39, p 152 

*' To this end there was a diplomatic conference on the revision of the Pans Conventon. It 
held four sessions between 1980 and 1984. WIPO has published summary minutes of the 
mectings. For a brief discusmon, see Beckground Reading Material on Intellectual Property 
(Geneva: WIPO, 1988), pp. 57-65. 

€ See Draft Code of Conduct on Transfer of Technology (New York: United Nations, 
1986). 
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Dhavan, Harris, and Jain note its “irritating ambiguity” “which makes the 
text susceptible to a troubling range of interpretations”. They add, appro- 
priately, that “mndeterminacies of language create arenas of struggle in 
which meanings will be politically determined”. If this is granted, it follows 
that the more powerful states read their own interests into the various 
provisions and present their interpretations as the only correct interpreta- 
tions.” That is to say, the DTT, which is already a problematic text, would 
refer back to the Paris Convention, and, in the case of disputes, the politics 
of interpretation would guarantee that the meaning assigned to the clauses 
concerned by the developed world would prevail. If the DTT is silent on 
any issue, it would work to the advantage of the developed world and the 
patent-holder; for the vacuousness of the text would allow the Paris Con- 
vention to pervade it. Its critique by the developing world, therefore, 
continues to be relevant. 


Patentable Subject Matter 


The DTT takes the first step towards the patenting of life forms through 
allowing the patentability of micro-organisms. At present, however, it 
excludes from patentability the essentially biological processes for the 
protection of plants or animals. That is, biotechnological inventions are, as 
of now, off the list of the patentable subject matter. It follows in this regard 
Article 53 (b) of the European Patents Convention. The Indian Patents 
Act too, in our view, excludes the essentially biological processes from 
patentability. The DIT, however, states that this exclusion would be reviewed 
four years after this agreement enters into force. The review may well 
bring those processes within the scope of the patentable subject matter. 
The text also requires parties to provide protection to plant varieties either 
with the help of patents or through an effective sui generis system or a 
combination thereof. Many developing countries, including India, do not 
offer such protection; for it has grave implications for their agricultural 
sector: it facilitates the entry of transnational capital into that sector and 
the domination of that sector by such capital. The introduction of IPRs in 
the field of agriculture would, among other things, allow multinational 
corporations to monopolize seed trade, increase seed prices, restrict the 
free flow of germplasm, introduce delays in the availability of new varieties, 
and affect our capability to adapt them to local conditions.” 


© Rajeev Dhavan, Lindsay Harms, and Gopal Jain, “Conquest by Patent: The Parts 
Conventon Revinted”, Journal of the Indian Law Institute (New Delhi), vol 32 (1990), 
pp. 131-79 

“ See K.S. Gill, “GATT Issucs: Agriculture Sector—Iimplicatons of Intellectual Property 
Rights for India” (paper read at the National Convention on Agnculture—IPRs and Other 
Related GATT Issues, New Delhi, 26 November 1991). See also Usha Menon, “Impact of 
TRIPS Negotiations on Agriculture”, in GATT Negonations: Economic Sovereignty in Jeopardy 
(New Delhi: National Working Group on Patent Laws, 1990). 
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Product and Process Patents 


The present international patents regime not only allows certain subject 
matters to be excluded from patentability but also permits States not to 
grant product patents in areas deemed crucial to the public interest. For 
example, Section 5 of the Indian Patents Act provides that no product 
patent shall be granted m the fields of food, chemicals, and 

As against this, Article 27, paragraph (1), of the DTT states that a patent 
shall be available for any invention, whether a product or a process, and in 
all fields of technology. The developing countries have in this context 
pointed out: 


Product patents discourage investment in R and D for processes for 
existing products, impeding the achievement of a socially desirable 
scientific and technological optimum. Moreover, they maintain that 
product patents prevent the development of processes appropriate to 
domestic environment and socio-economic conditions and resource 
endowment because, among other reasons, whenever a product is pro- 
tected by property rights, all other processes for its production can only 
be protected through dependent patents, which requires the authorization 
of the principal patent. Consequently, the monopoly privilege is more 
extensive than intended, since it confers a monopoly on all possible new 
[sic] innovations, along the lines of the original, protected, invention.“ 


This means that in crucial areas like pharmaceuticals the grant of a product 
patent can lead to a contrived scarcity or overpricing of life-saving and 
essential drugs. As Ullrich puts it, this is not “really so difficult to under- 
stand that countries suffering from starvation and epidemic diseases... . 
have a different approach to the patentability of foodstuffs and pharma- 
ceuticals than most of [the] industrialized countries . . . half a century after 
their industrialization”.* It is significant that till recently the developed 
countries were not allowing product patents in the pharmaceutical indus- 
try.” A product patent regime is also a weak mechanism for transfer of 
technology; for it tends to stimulate imports instead of encouraging local 
production. It would at the same time act as a strong disincentive to local R 
and D efforts and impair the capability of a country to assimilate, adapt, 
and make incremental innovations upon foreign, acquired technology, 
which, as we have noted earlier, is the key to a policy of selfreliance. 


© Bifani, n. 40, p. 169. 

“ Quoted in Trade and Development Report, 1991, n. 37, p. 186. 

* Pharmaceutical products were not patentable in the former Federal Republic of Germany 
tl! 1967; in the Nordic countries, till 1968; and in Switzerland, till 1978. Japan did not give this 
protection till 1976, and Italy till 1977. 
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Duration of Patents 


The developed countries demand greater protection for IPRs. They also 
demand it for a longer duration, the exact ftgure mentioned in Article 33 of 
the DTT being twenty years. The developing countries on the other hand 
feel that the determination of the period of protection is best left to 
individual countries. It is, according to them, entirely unjust to prescribe a 
uniform term because each country must have the freedom to determine 
the period of duration of a patent grant in accordance with individual 
requirements and policy considerations. Among the factors which need to 
be taken into account are the sector in which a patent is being granted and 
the type of patent involved. In other words, it is necessary to strike a 
balance between the right of the patent-holder to a reasonable return and 
the societal interest in ensuring new, cheap, and abundant products. A 
uniform longterm duration of twenty years would only ensure windfall 
profits for the patent-holder—at the expense of the public interest. The 
Trade and Development Report, 1991 (UNCTAD) sums up the objections 
of the developing countries in the context of transfer of technology: 


The developing countries view this arrangement as contrary to their 
need to master new technologies and [their need] to expand their own 
industrial capacity, needs that become all the more acute when the 
foreign technology is neither worked locally nor effectively transferred 
by other means. In other words, the ability of the developing country 
enterprises ever to aspire to a degree of competitiveness in international 
trade depends on faster access to superior technology than occurs in the 
advanced countries, an advantage that is more than offset by a slower 
technological learning curve. These needs are further aggravated by the 
trend towards short product cycles, particularly in high technology fields 
... . For these and other reasons, they believe that a uniform 20-year 
period of protection for all patentable subject matters could only retard 
their access to foreign technologies and create further constraints to 
technology transfer.* 


With this in view the Indian Patents Act, for instance, provides for a 14- 
year patent term in general and for a 7-year patent term where an invention 
relates to the food, chemicals, and pharmaceutical sectors. While the 7- 
year period needs to be revised in order to take cognizance of the costs and 
the delays inevitable in the marketing of a pharmaceutical product by 
obtaining clearances from the environmental and health agencies, parti- 
cularly in the West, a 20-year term is too long. A 14-year term for process 
patents as well should suffice to meet the reasonable requirements of the 
pharmaceutical industry and also to safeguard the public interest. 


“ Trade and Development Report, 1991. n. 37, p. 186 
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Importation as Working of Patent 


The DTT regards importation as the working of a patent. Article 27 (1) 
states that patent rights shall be enjoyable “without discrimination as to 
. . . Whether products are imported or locally produced” .” Now the rationale 
behind a developing country seeking to protect the rights of a foreign 
patent-holder is that the latter would work his patent or patents within the 
country. Only the way a patent is worked would guarantee that transfer of 
technology takes place and that, additionally, there is contribution made to 
investment, production, and employment. To permit importation to be 
treated as the working of a patent means only to offer monopoly markets 
to the patent-holder. This is why Section 83 of the Indian Patents Act states 
that patents “are not granted merely to enable patentees to enjoy a 
monopoly for the importation of the patented articles”. And it provides for 
a system of compulsory licences, i.e., when a patent is not being worked 
within the country. Even then the DTT proves problematic. 


Compulsory Licences: Safeguarding the Public Interest 


A compulsory licence, as opposed to a voluntary licence, is an authorization 
granted by a state to a person who is not a patentee to do, without 
authorization by the patentee concerned, things that could otherwise be 
excluded by the patent. The usual grounds on which a compulsory licence 
is issued are the nonworking of a patent and the public interest. Article 31 
of the DTT, which deals with “Other Uses without Authorization of the 
Right Holder”, considerably dilutes the system of compulsory licences. We 
consider only three provisions which need to be complied with before a 
compulsory licence can be issued. 

To take up Article 31 (d) first. This Article states that all nonvoluntary 
use shall be non-exclusive. This condition has been taken from the Paris 
Convention, which introduced it only in the Lisbon Conference in 1958. 
Where a nonvoluntary licence is nonexclusive, the patented invention may 
be worked concurrently by the owner of the patent, by any licencee of that 
owner, and by the nonvoluntary licencee. On the other hand a nonvoluntary 
licencee is exclusive if, throughout the period of time during which a 
licence is in force, no one other than the nonvoluntary licencee—not even 
the owner of the patent—may work the patented invention on the territory 
of the country whose authorities have granted the patent and the non- 
voluntary licence. The developing countries had, in the Diplomatic Con- 
ference on the Revision of the Paris Convention convened by the World 
Intellectual Property Organization, pleaded for a short-duration exception 
in favour of the exclusive nonvoluntary licence. The Spanish delegate, who 
had supported the proposal, had observed: 


” Emphasis added. 
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Experience has shown on frequent occasions that the system of non- 
voluntary licences was doomed to disaster if the licencees had necessarily 
to be non-exclusive. The working of the invention, which had to be 
undertaken by whoever obtained the non-voluntary licence, called for 
some investment, and that investment would only be made if a reason- 
able prospect of profitability existed. Such a prospect could well not 
exist, however, if the licence granted were non-exclusive.” 


He had done so because the market might be small, or it might already be 
dominated by the patentee’s imports, or it involved confrontation with 
huge transnationals with whom the nonvoluntary licencee was ill equipped 
to compete. However, the developed countries had rejected the idea, on 
the assumption that the patentee had the inherent right to import and that 
an exclusive nonvoluntary licencee deprived them of that right.” They had 
also argued that “such exclusivity was the very negation of the patent . . . it 
turned the patent against the patentee: the latter could no longer even 
work his own invention.”* The developing countries had then proposed 
the idea of a relatively exclusive nonvoluntary licence whereby “the patent- 
owner, if he wishes to work his invention on the spot, will be free to do so 
alongside the holder of the exclusive nonvoluntary licence”.” They had, fur- 
ther, suggested that the nght to authorize exclusive use would vest only with 
them. The developed countries had, however, refused to yield—then as now. 

Second, Article 31 (f) imposes the condition that nonvoluntary use shall 
be authorized “predominantly for the supply of the domestic market”. This. 
condition also appears to reduce the value of the patent to the potential 
licencee and to the State. It may be noted in this context that the Indian 
Patents Act, for example, allows the issue of a compulsory licence for not 
meeting the reasonable requirements of the public if “a market for the 
export of the patented article manufactured in India is not being supplied 
or developed” .* 

Third, according to Article 31 (A), in the case of nonvotuntary use, the 
holder of the nght shall be paid adequate remuneration in the circumstances 
of each case, taking into account the economic value of the authorization. 
This condition would, m conjunction with others, render it difficult to make 
any nonvoluntary use of patents. What, for instance, is “the economic value 


> WIPO, PR/SM/6, Final Summary Minutes of the Diplomatic Conference on the Revision 
of the Paris Convention, Second Session, Nairobi, 28 September to 24 October 1981, p 49. 
Our analysis of the compulsory working provision draws heavily on the article by B.S. Chimni 
entitled “Justification of Intellectual Property Rights and the Uruguay Round”, n. 35. 

5} See Chimn, n. 35, p. 33 

* Ibid , p. 50 

® Section 90 (a) (m). 

* Quoted by C. Niranjan Rao, “Recent Developments in International Patent System”, 
Thurd World Patent Convention (New Delhi: National Working Group on Patent Laws, 1990), 
p 61 
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-of the authorization”? How is it to be determined? Should research and 
development costs be recovered from a single market? Many such ques- 
tions would call for answers. 

Finally, we may touch upon the argument that compulsory licensing 
provisions are not worth defending in as much as they are rarely used and 
are hence of little practical significance. In this regard the Trade and 
Development Report, 1991 (UNCTAD) aptly points out: “Statistics tending to 
demonstrate the inefficacy of the compulsory licencing system remain 
unpersuasive, because the very existence of those licences serves to induce 
patent-owners to grant voluntary licences where they would not otherwise 
have considered doing so.”” 


Reversal of Burden of Proof 


The compulsory licensing provisions have thus been watered down con- 
siderably, reducing the possibility of imposing any obligations on the 
patent-holder. The DTT further strengthens the rights of the holder through 
the reversal of the burden-of-proof provision where a process patent is 
concerned. Article 34 states: “If the subject matter of a patent is a process 
for obtaining a product, the judicial authorities shall have the authority to 
order the defendant to prove that the process to obtain an identical product 
is different from the patented process.” A State has merely been given the 
right to choose the kind of circumstances in which it would include such a 
provision. Would it do so when the product obtained by the patented 
process is new? Or would it do so when there is a substantial likelihood of 
an identical product being made by the process and the owner of the patent 
is unable through @ reasonable effort to determine the process actually 
used? Now, such a provision almost converts a process patent into a 
product patent. In this context, there is need to appreciate the precarious 
position of an inventor from the Third World who has developed an 
alternative process in view of the enormous market and material resources 
which transnational capital can mobilize. It is clearly unjust to offer such a 
pre-emptive legal resource to transnational capital. As the Trade and 
Development Report, 1991 (UNCTAD) points out, any derogation from 
the onus probandi principle “unjustifiably increases the power of the title- 
holder at the expense of smali and medium-sized enterprises” .* 


Transitional Arrangements: A Hoax 


In order to make the DTT palatable Article 65 makes a show of granting 
special and differential treatment to the developing countries by means of a 


“ Trade and Development Report, 1991. n. 37, p. 186. 
* Ibid . p. 190 
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provision for special transitional arrangements. In brief, it offers a 10-year 
transitional period to move from a process to a product patent regime. This 
“concession”, however, is quickly offset through the acceptance of classical 
pipeline protection in Article 70, paragraph 8, which provides that patent 
applications for pharmaceuticals and classical agricultural products would 
be accepted by the national authorities as soon as the agreement enters 
into force in the beginning of 1993 so as to provide patent protection from 
the year 2003 onwards for the duration of rights effective from the date of 
filing of the patent application. The hoax such a transitional arrangement 
perpetrates can be seen, for example, from the fact, propagated by a 
number of transnational pharmaceutical companies themselves, that it 
takes 8 to 10 years from the date of filing a patent to market a new 
pharmaceutical product in view of the need to secure the approval of the 
environmental and health agencies in the developed countries. This means 
that these companies would in most cases require protection for new 
products essentially from the year 2003 onwards which countries like India 
would be committed to grant. This in its turn implies that the local enter- ` 
prises and public research institutions in these countries would not, normally, 
risk investment in the future. Consequently all ongoing projects would 
come to a grinding halt. 

Not satisfied with offering classical pipeline protection, Article 70 (9) of 
the DTT additionally states that “exclusive marketing rights shall be 
granted for a period of five years after obtaining market approval . . . or 
until a product patent is granted or rejected”. An exclusive marketing nght 
is then tantamount to granting a product patent for the period, and it 
would cover a period of time in which it is as yet not decided whether an 
application fulfils the conditions for its grant or not. Such a grant makes a 
mockery of the very idea of a transitional period from a process to a 
product patent regime. In sum the DTT grants no special and differential 
treatment to the developing countries (i.e., other than the least developed 
countries). 


Universalization of Special 301 


Not content with bringing within the ambit of GATT new issue areas like 
TRIPS, TRIMS, and services and ignoring the interests of the developing 
countries in negotiating the rules that would govern them, the developed 
countries have established a system of sanctions which link all spheres of 
the economy for the purposes of enforcement.” In other words, the Dunkel 
proposals establish a system of cross-retaliation in which an infringement 
of a rule in one sector, say TRIPS, can be met with retaliation in another 


” Dunkel Draft Text, n. 6, p.T 5 The first part of the ensuing anelyms is largely taken from 
the present author's newspaper article entitled “Move to Globalre Special 301°, Indran 
Express (New Delhi), 3 February 1992 
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sector, say goods. This is nothing but legitimation of the US Special 301 
provision. What is more, it universalizes it, so that not merely the United 
States but any other developed country can now invoke what is in essence 
the Special 301 provision against the developing countries. The fear that 
such cross-linkages would be established is one reason why the developing 
countries had been hesitant to include new issue areas in the Uruguay 
Round of Negotiations; for the implications of permitting cross-retaliation 
are grave. Cross-retaliation greatly enhances the vulnerability of the 
economic and trading interests of the developing countries. 

Defenders of the system of cross-retaliation argue that although there is 
provision for cross-retaliation, it is permitted only in the last resort. The 
DDT states that retaliation should first be confined to “the same sector” 
rather than to “other sectors under the same agreement” and used eventually 
to “suspend concessions or other obligations under another agreement”. 
This “last resort” claim is not credible: it is precisely because there is little 
scope for retaliation in some sectors that the developed countries have 
insisted on a system of cross-retaliation. That is to say, the hierarchical 
structure is almost a priori exhausted. In other words, cross-retaliation 
would in practice be permitted in the first resort itself. This is further 
confirmed by the provisions that the shifting of retaliation across sectors is 
permissible if sanctions within the same sector are “not practicable or 
effective”. The words “practicable or effective” can be interpreted so as to 

‘embrace most situations. They also expose the limitations of the safeguard 
' of arbitration to determine whether the principles and procedures concern- 
ing cross-retaliation have been followed or not, whether the hierarchical 
structure has been exhausted, and whether the retaliatory measures are 
proportional to the infringement involved. 

A system of cross-retaliation is unfair, not merely because it exposes the 
economic and trading interests of the developing countries to the constant 
threat of reprisals, but also because the rules that the system seeks to 
enforce entirely disregard the concepts of national economic space and 
time. It is in fact an attempt to block all escape routes leading away from 
underdevelopment and towards development. First, the very need for the 
institution of cross-retaliation makes it clear that it was unreasonable to’ 
impose uniform global standards on states at different rungs of the devel- 
opmental ladder; for the presence of mutual intefests in a uniform global 
regime would then have permitted retaliation within the same sector, 
whether IPRs or services. Second, cross-retaliation is permitted between 
policy prescriptions that are contrary or opposed to each other. For example, 
while in other issue areas policies of liberalization are to be enforced, in the 
case of IPRs it is a policy of protectionism. It stands to reason that if cross- 
retaliation is to be permitted, it should be to enforce rules which form part 
of an internally consistent policy framework. Third, while the system of 
cross-retaliation helps enforce the rights of alien individuals and firms, it 
cannot enforce the fulfilment of obligations; for these are conspicuous by 
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their absence in the DDT. The developing countries are thus deprived of 
their sovereign prerogative of ensuring that the rights of alien individuals 
are balanced by their obligations to the societies whose protection they 
seek. Finally, a system of cross-retaliation dictates that the results of the 
Uruguay Round should be signed as a single undertaking, leaving little 
scope for a cost-benefit analysis of the agreements reached in respect of 
individual issue areas. In other words, states are denied freedom of choice: 
they cannot accept or reject any of the individual agreements. This would 
have been understandable if the DDT had been a genuine package deal 
which safeguarded the interests of the developing countries at least in some 
measure, but it is not so. And this makes the form of single undertaking 
unacceptable. 


Conclusion 


GATT has always served as an instrument for the creation of rules and 
norms and the negotiating processes which help establish an international 
trade regime compatible with the interests of the developed countries, in 
particular the United States. It has, on the other hand, consistently ignored 
the concerns of the developing countries. The Uruguay Round continues 
this tradition, albeit with a difference. Unlike the seven previous rounds, 
the Uruguay Round seeks not just to negotiate an international trade 
regime but also to provide a pretext on which to attack the economic 
independence of the developing countries or to deprive the developing 
countries of the legitimate sovereign powers which they have exercised so 
-far in the interest of their people to impose constraints and obligations on 
transnational capital. In other words, as we have argued, the developing 
countnes are being forced to cede national economic space and time to 
GATT. Nowhere is this more starkly evident than in the DTT. It establishes 
a uniform universal regime in IPRs in utter disregard of the peculiar needs 
of the developing countries. Policy instruments and options which were 
only yesterday available to the rich countries are today denied to the poor. 
Furthermore, a system of sanctions has been put in place which, by 
establishing cross-linkages between different sectors of the economy, ensures 
that no developing country can conceive of rebelling against the injustice 
that such denial represents. As time passes and these countries turn into 
technological wastelands, the need for such sanctions would disappear. 
Technological dominance would -by then utterly subjugate the peoples of 
the Third World. If the developing countries are anxious to postpone such 
an eventuality, they can only do so together, through the pursuit of a global 
coalitional strategy. The current attempts separately to encash their 
dependent status would only push them on towards the quick sands of 
history. 
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Unexpected Coup 
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I am quite perplexed in a world of doubts and fancies—there is nothing 
stable in the world; uproar’s your only music. 
John Keats 


The “land of smiles” experienced considerable political turbulence in the 
five decades spanning the period from the coup of 1932 to the consolidation of 
power by Prem Tinsulanonda and his team of shrewd technocrats. The 
successful challenge by a Bangkok-based military and civilian group (the 
People’s Party) to the absolute monarchy, which had dominated Thai 
politics till the early 1930s, destabilized the previously solid political 
institutions of Thailand and ushered in a phase of societal management 
characterized by endless constitutional changes. (Besides numerous consti- 
tutions, the country had more than its fair share of cabinets, coups, 
elections, and Prime Ministers.) 

The catalyst for reshaping the constitutional order was normally effective 
intervention by the armed forces. Such intervention usually resulted in the 
abrogation of the Constitution, abolition of Parliament, and suspension of 
party politics (in the broad sense of the term). With almost no exception 
the military proceeded to re-establish Parliamentary institutions of some 
kind following its foray into the political arena. Yet, sooner or later, a crisis 
erupted, leading to another challenge by the armed forces to the civilian 
authorities. This pattern of governance became known as the “vicious cycle 
of Thai politics” (see Table 1 and Figure 1). 

The fun-loving people of the “land of smiles” regarded the never-ending 
manoeuvres executed by their leaders as a source of entertainment. Their 
tendency to view the intrigues in the corridors of power in Bangkok as a 
form of recreational activity should not be attributed exclusively to the 
frivolous nature of the typical Thai. The evolution of the post-1932 regime 
was marked by abrupt changes, but this did not materially affect its 
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Table 1 
Coup Frequency in Thalland* 

No. Year Interval 

1 1932 (June) - -— 

2 1933 (June) 1 year - 

3 1933 (October) - 5 months 

4 1947 (November) 14 years — 

5  1%8 (October) - 11 months 

6 1949 (February) - 5 months 

7 1951 (June) 2 years 9 months 

8 1951 (November) - 5 months 

9 1957 (September) 5 years 9 months 
10 1958 (October) 1 year 4 month 
11 1971 (November) 12 years 11 months 
12 1976 (October) 4 years 11 months 
13 1977 (March) = 5 months 
14 = 1977 (October) - 8 months 
15 1981 (April) 3 years S months 
16 1985 (September) 4 years 4 months 
17 1991 (February) 5 years 4 months 





Note: * Seven of these were attempted coups (nos 3, 5, 6, 7. 13, 15, and 16) 


performance. A highly professional and well-organized bureaucracy 
confidenty steered the country towards the goals of “prosperity” and 

“stability” (see Table 2), notwithstanding the fragility of the Parliamentary 
institutions. 

It would, therefore, be tempting to dismiss the recent coup as an event 
devoid of any policy significance. Such a cavalier attitude may have been 
justified in the past, but one can arguably no longer afford the intellectual 
luxury of treating a constitutional crisis in the “land of smiles”, particularly 
‘one involving the armed forces, merely as a comic diversion. Thailand’s 
economy, which was previously commodity-dependent, is now going through 
a process of rapid industrialization. Its social landscape has passed increas- 
ingly under the domination of an assertive urban middle class. Unlike in 
the carly stages of its development, the country is heavily engaged in 
international business and diplomacy. It needs to pay considerable attention 
to perceptions of global investors/traders and politically influential actors. 

The corollary is that the strategic implications of the re-emergence of the 
military as the key political force in the “land of smiles” merit exploration. 
It is especially important to find out if the coup of 1991 signals a return to 
the practice that observers associate with the “vicious cycle of Thai, poli- 
_ tics”. Even if it does not, one should try to determine how far the military 
is likely to remain involved in civilian decisionmaking (or, to put it more 
broadly, in political management). One should also examine if the expan- 
sion in the role of the armed forces, assuming that it comes about, might 
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Figure 1 
The Vicious Cycle of Thai Politics 
a Bin 
fo Constitution 
“ris 
i 
Political parties 


not impart an unwelcome bias to policies pursued in the economic domain. 
It might result in a shift in priorities from the creation of wealth to its 
distnbution and environmental preservation. 

The question whether the “land of smiles” is poised to enter upon 
another protracted period of Parliamentary action/inaction and military 
reaction can presumably be answered by pinpointing the roots of the 
present crisis. Thus, if one could demonstrate that the factors which 
prompted the armed forces to resort to politically obsolete tactics were 
situational in nature or that they reflected merely the specific conditions of 
the time, the inference might be drawn that the recent coup was a historical 
aberration and that Thai politics would continue to evolve in a reasonably 
orderly fashion towards the ideal of a “stable democracy”. On the other 
hand, if the evidence should suggest that the sharp deterioration in political 
climate had structural causes, or that it was a manifestation of certain 
fundamental weaknesses in the system, the conclusions might have to be 
couched in more cautious terms (negative if the weaknesses cannot be 
addressed by the interim Government and moderately positive if institu- 
tional remedies are available). 

Our proximity to the events which culminated in the collapse of the 
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Table 2 5 
Average Annual Growth af Gross Domertic Prodwect (Real) and Consumer Price, 1960—1990 
(In Terms of Percentage) 

Year Gross Domestic Product Consumer Price Index 
1960 10.0 (0 8) 
1961 5.3 7.4 
1962 8.1 37 
1963 8.4 0.0 
1964 6.6 (0 8) 
1965 79 0.2 
1966 12 2 4.0 
1967 7.8 43 
1968 80 1.8 
1969 8.2 2.4 
1970 96 (0 1) 
1971 52 0.4 
1972 3.8 4.9 
1973 10 2 15.5 
1974 : 2.8 24.3 
1975 6.0 5.3 
1976 9.4 4.1 
1977 9.9 7.6 

1978 10.4 7.9 
1979 , 5.3 99 
1980 4.8 19.7 
1981 63 12.7 
1982 4.1 53 
1983 73 37 
1984 7.1 0.9 
1985 3.5 24 
1986 4.9 2.0 
1987 9.5 25 
1988 13:2 3.8 
1989 12.0 5.4 
1990 10.0 6.0 
1960-90 average 78 54 


civilian administration headed by Chatichai Choonhbavan may predispose 
us to accord excessive weight to situational factors, but the overwhelming 
impression is that such factors were largely responsible for the intervention 
by the armed forces. (Indeed it is possible to argue that the coup of 1991 
could have been avoided.) To be sure, the “land of smiles” is in the throes 
of a transition from a military-dominated regime to a regime that is 
broadbased by Asian standards. (This is a structural phenomenon.) 
Consequently, it may be inherently less stable than a traditional or fully 
developed society. Nevertheless, transitions from one political state to 
another, though not easy to orchestrate, can doubtless be managed more 
smoothly than Chatichai has done. 
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The armed forces have gradually retreated from the political arena and 
acquired attributes akin to those of an “institutionalized organization”. 
(The military is considered institutionalized when it embraces a strictly 
professional definition of its role and ceases to challenge civilian authorities. ) 
Attempts to accelerate the process have proved counterproductive: indeed 
they are contrary to the Thai tradition. The most effective strategy that a 
democratically elected Prime Minister can pursue vis-d-vis the armed 
forces is that of cooperation rather than confrontation. For example, he 
could cultivate the goodwill of senior officers, colonels as well as generals, 
seek ways of involving them in Governmental decisionmaking, and make 
the Defence Ministry the military’s exclusive domain. 

Yet Chatichai, his finely honed political skills notwithstanding, opted for 
confrontation. In a series of what appears in hindsight to have been 
reckless moves, he proceeded to undermine the corporate interests of the 
armed forces and personal interests of members of the military élite. His 
brinkmanship and escapades were breathtaking. He will be sorely missed 
by those who relegate politics to the status of a spectator sport. Chatichai’s 
confrontational style, however, made a clash with the armed forces in- 
evitable. When it occurred, the ebullient Prime Minister turned out to be 
temperamentally ill-equipped to prevent a serious constitutional crisis. 
This failure of character should not be equated with any structural weak- 
ness. 

Another situational factor which accounts for the ability of the military 
to interrupt progress towards democracy is the unusual cohesion displayed 
in recent months by those who occupy its top echelons. The armed forces 
had in the past been riven by factional squabbles. So much so that in the 
late 1970s and the early 1980s a faction had been formed for the avowed 
purpose of combating factionalism! This had detracted from the military’s 
effectiveness as a political force and had enabled skilful politicians to 
paralyse it by employing “divide-and-rule” tactics. Chatichai, manipulator 
of some note, had resorted to such tactics quite often. Yet the military 
leadership had continued to operate in a harmonious fashion. 

The surprisingly strong sense of comradeship animating the Army Head- 
quarters and its frontline units (see Figure 2) largely stems from the fact 
that they are at present dominated by graduates of Class 5 of the Chula- 
chomklo Royal Military Academy. This class had two unique features: it 
was very large, and the age differences among its members were much 
greater than was commonly the case. The size and multilayered structure 
of the class enabled active graduates to exert influence within the Army’s 
command system on a scale that was unprecedented by contemporary 
standards. Of course this is a situational phenomengn in that in future the 
military will be led by networks of narrowly based groups of officers (i.e., 
loose alliances of graduates of different classes). Any fragmentation of 
these groups will render the staging of a coup a low-probability event. 

Yet, paradoxically, the high degree of control which Class 5 graduates 
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currently enjoy within the armed forces is a stabilizing as well as a destabil- 
izing factor. The point is that a united military élite should be in a better 
position to contain challenges to its authority than an élite plagued by 
personal and ideological disputes. Given the propensity of members of the 
officer corps to split into factions, it might be unrealistic to expect centri- 
fugal pressures to dissipate altogether. Nevertheless, as long as Class 5 
dominance persists (i.e., till the middle of this decade), splinter groups 
within the armed forces are not likely to pose a threat to the regime. 

A balanced analysis of the dynamics of the coup of 1991 cannot overlook 
the corrosive effects of structural weaknesses. After all, for all its remark- 
able achievements on the economic front, the “land of smiles” had not 
evolved into a sophisticated society if judged in terms of conventional 
political criteria. The typical Thai is immersed in the patron-client network 
to which he belongs; interpersonal bonds which transcend this basic level 
of social organization are rather fragile. The Thai people are also highly 
individualistic and disinclined to engage in collective activity. This explains 
why parties lack discipline, and also why the Parliamentary process operates 
in a haphazard fashion. Put another way, the legislature is a microcosm of 
the community as a whole: it is a lively but disorderly institution. 

The prevalence of patron-client networks accounts for the pervasiveness 
of corruption in public life as well. Specifically, participation in politics 
does not constitute an exercise of one’s civic duties or an ideologically 
inspired act. Rather it is a quasi-commercial transaction involving exchange of 
support for tangible and intangible benefits. (The relationship between a 
patron and his clients is defined almost exclusively in commercial terms. It 
normally dissolves in the absence of mutually beneficial interests.) Corrupt 
practices (ranging from vote-buying to high-level graft) are, therefore, 
quite common. Occasionally they are seen to be so widespread that the 
perception grows that the excesses might well impair the fabric of society. 

Any escalation in corrupt practices, when coupled with signs of Parlia- 
mentary disarray, or, as the leaders of the recent coup prefer to refer to it, 
“Parliamentary dictatorship”, provokes, sooner or later, a harsh response 
from the military. Members of the officer corps in the “land of smiles” view 
themselves, by virtue of their close association with the State (as distinct 
from the Government of the day) and their nonpartisan status (in the sense 
of being “above politics”), as the ultimate guardians of the national interest. 
Consequently, they are not likely to adopt a passive stance in the face of 
blatant abuses of civilian authority. 

Neither the preoccupation with patron-client relationships nor excessive 
individualism can be alleviated through policy means, at least not in the 
short run. One might indeed argue that largescale cultural manipulation 
directed towards transforming deeprooted social attitudes would, if under- 
taken by Government officials, do more harm than good. Further, it would 
be alien to the Thai tradition, which is characterized by a high degree of 
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tolerance, and would thus possibly provoke a backlash. Evolution, rather 
than revolution, is the cultural adjustment mechanism that the authorities 
in the “land of smiles” normally rely upon, and the powers that be realize 
that nonintervention is the appropriate response in the present circum- 
stances. 

However, without directly tackling the underlying problems of rampant 
patron-client bargains and unbridled individualism, one can redesign the 
political system with a view to rendering it less vulnerable to breakdowns 
of Parliamentary discipline and corruption-related shocks. This is the course 
that the drafters of the new Constitution appear to be following. Of course 
it is premature to offer firm observations about the likely outcome of their 
efforts, but they seem to be drawing their inspiration from the French 
model, which seeks to promote stability by incorporating rules that prevent 
Cabinet Ministers from serving in the legislature. (This helps to insulate 
the executive branch of Government from Parliamentary pressures and 
curb corrupt practices.) A more prominent role is also envisaged for 
appointed legislators (to counterbalance the occasionally disruptive in- 
fluence of their elected counterparts)—another development which may 
not qualify as democratic but which could dampen political volatility. 

Thus, although structural weaknesses cannot be corrected, the symptoms 
which they produce in the public domain lend themselves to constitutional 
remedies. Yet, as indicated earlier, one has to consider the question 
whether the armed forces will withdraw in orderly fashion from the political 
arena and, if not, what impact their hold on the levers of power will have 
on the performance of the economy. While it is convenient to pose this 
question in absolute terms (i.e., complete disengagement versus total 
control of civilian-decisionmaking by the military), less extreme configur- 
ations are theoretically possible and should not be excluded from the 
analysis, given the strong sense of pragmatism displayed by the Thais and 
their remarkable ability to manage diversity. 

Spokesmen for the junta have of course stated emphatically and repeat- 
edly that the armed forces are keen to return to the barracks as soon as a 
new Constitution is adopted and Parliamentary elections are held. Normally 
ane would be inclined to dismiss such reassurances as mere psychological 
ploys, but such scepticism might not be warranted in this particular case. 
Members of the officer corps in the “land of smiles” apparently believe in 
the legitimacy of military intervention in politics, but the Thai armed forces 
are of the “arbitrator” rather than the “ruler” variety. That is, they accept 
the present social order, are willing to transfer power to civilian authorities, 
have no independent political organization, lack the desire to maximize 
military rule, operate within a fairly strict time-limit, seek to maintain their 
professional integrity, tend to act behind the scenes as a pressure group, 
and fear civilian retribution (see Table 3). 
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Table 3 
Arbitrator Army versus Ruler Army 


Arbitrator Army 


1. The arbitrator army accepts the existing political order and makes no fundamental changes 
in the regime or the executive structure. 

2. The officers of the arbitrator army are willing to transfer power to civilan authorities. 

3, The arbitrator army has no independent pohtical organrzation and lacks a desire to 

4. The arbitrator army imposes a time-limit on military rule and expects to hand over the 
reins of Government to an “acceptable” civilian regime. 

5. The arbitrator army places professional integrity above political expediency. 

6. The arbitrator army tends to operate behind the scenes as a pressure group and ts retuctant 
to resort to direct military intervention. 

7. The arbitrator army exhibits restraint because It fears retribution from civilan politicans 
and the civilian population. 


Ruler Army 


1. The ruler army challenges the legitimacy of the existing poHtical order (it consists of three 
sub-types: the anti-traditionalst radical army, the anti-traditionalist reformist army, and 
the conservative, anti-radical army). 

2. The ruler army has no confidence in civillan role and makes no provisions for returming to 
the barracks. 

3. The ruler army has an independent political organization, and it attempts to legitimize and 
maximize its own rule. 

4. The ruler army is convinced that a military-dominated regime is the only alternative to 
political chaos and thus does not set a time-timit for its penetration of civilian institutions; 
nor does ıt embark on a search for an acceptable civilian successor Government. 

5. The ruler army has no compunction about sacrificing professionalism to political expediency. 

6. The ruler army operates in the open because it wishes to employ military symbols to 
consolidate its position and gain support for its programme. 

7. The ruler army cxercisea so much power that it has no reason to fear civilian retribution. 


The return to the barracks may not come off till 1992, and the transition 
from a military-dominated regime to a civilian one could be less than 
smooth. (The dispute regarding the terms under which Charoen Pokphand 
Telecoms was granted a concession of the order of US$ billion to install 
three million telephone lines within five years is a reminder that a degree of 
friction between the junta and elements not directly associated with it is 
perhaps inevitable in the months ahead.) However, given their historical 
record of consistently restricting themselves to the role of arbitrator, the 
armed forces can be expected to retreat from the political arena upon 
achieving the strategic goals set by the leaders of the coup and to do so 
without causing undue social disruption. 

Needless to say, the withdrawal is not likely to be complete. The “land of 
smiles” is a country whose political culture may be characterized as “low” 
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rather than “developed” or “mature” (see Figure 3). As such it will remain 
susceptible to bouts of military intervention in the foreseeable future. Yet, 
once the rules of the constitutional game are rewritten and the key players 
demonstrate that they can operate comfortably within the new framework, 
the armed forces will probably confine themselves to relatively innocuous 
methods of intervention like influence (through normal institutional channels 
and collusion/competition with civilian authorities) and not resort to tactics 
such as blackmail (i.e., intimidation of civilian authorities and threats of 
noncooperation with or violence towards civilian authorities), displace- 
ment, and supplantment (i.c., failure to defend civilian authorities against 
violence and use of violence against civilian authorities). (See Figure 3) 

It would perhaps be unrealistic to expect the military to exert its influence 
through the normal constitutional channels alone. The unhappy experiences 
which members of the officer corps had accumulated in the months preced- 
ing the collapse of the Chatichai Government have doubtless heightened 
their distrust of professional politicians and prompted them to become 
more vigilant than ever before in their role as the ultimate guardians of the 
national interest. A mixture of collusion and competition with civilian 
authorities (with a bias towards the former) is thus the most likely outcome. 
This means that the armed forces will, without actually dominating the 
policymaking process, continue to act as a restraining factor and as a source of 
strategic initiatives—or, to put it differently, that Thailand is headed for a 
period of joint civilian—military management of the economy and society. 

The participation of the armed forces in the formulation and imple- 
mentation of a wide range of policies could affect economic performance, 
either favourably or unfavourably. Some analysts maintain that the military 
possesses qualities such as a centralized command, discipline, esprit de 
corps, hierarchy, network of communications, and technical expertise—ail 
of which are conducive to rapid modernization. Other analysts, however, 
insist that this is not necessarily the case and that the armed forces, because 
of their innate conservatism such as aversion to change and low propensity 
to innovate, inhibit socioeconomic progress. They also argue that as a 
society grows in complexity, the specialized skills of the military lose their 
civilian relevance. 

The question of the relationship between economic performance and the 
degree of involvement of the armed forces in Governmental decisionmaking 
can be examined empirically as well as theoretically. A number of analysts 
have endeavoured to establish statistically whether at all there is a correlation 
(positive or negative) between the two variables. Studies focusing on the 
developing countries have proved inconclusive in this respect.' Yet it is 


' Soe, for exampic, R.D. McKinlay and A.S. Cohan, “A Comparative Analysis of the 
Political and Economic Performance of Military and Civilian Regimes”, Comparative Politics 
(New York), vol. 8, October 1975, pp. 1-30; and Robert W. Jackman, “Pobticians in 
Uniform: Military Governments and Social Change in the Third World", American Political 
Saence Review (Menasha, Wis.), vol. 70, December 1976, pp. 1078-97. 
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interesting to note that in the Asian context civilianized military regimes— 
i.e., those with a fused leadership structure of military—civilian technocrats 
(as, for example, in Indonesia, South Korea, and Taiwan) have out- 
performed civilian regimes (as, for example, in India, the Philippines, and 
Sri Lanka), communist regimes (as, for example, in China, North Korea, 
and Vietnam), and military-dominated regimes (as, for example, in 
Bangladesh, Burma, and Pakistan). 

The Prem Administration possessed the characteristics of a civilianized 
military regime, and, consistently with the empirical findings highlighted 
above, it managed the economy in exemplary fashion. To take this a step 
further, since the next Government is also likely to be led by military 
civilian technocrats, there is reason to believe that official handling of 
economic issues in the coming years will probably be as sound as in the 
early and mid-1980s. In other words, an incomplete retreat by the armed 
forces from the political arena should not be viewed as a cause for concern. 
It would on the other hand be a potentially reassuring development, at 
least from a business perspective. (A stable environment may even facilitate 
the development of democratic institutions!) 

Some students of the Thai political scene feel that retired military 
officers who espouse principles such as social justice and environmental 
preservation—as, for example, former Army commander and head of the 
new Aspiration Party, Chaovalit Yongchaiyut and Bangkok Governor and 
leader of the Palang Dharma Party, Chamlong Srimuang—may emerge as 
the pillars of the post-1991 order and tip the balance in favour of strategies 
detrimental to the interests of the business community. This would obviously 
constitute a break with the time-honoured tradition of giving free rein to 
market forces and inevitably bring about a deterioration in the investment 
climate. 

Such fears, however, appear to be groundless. The hierarchically struc- 
tured and quintessentially paternalistic Thai society exhibits a decidedly 
conservative bias and is unlikely to be seduced by radical ideologies. 
Neither the Army nor the bureaucracy, the true pillars of the system, 
would support a fundamental change in policies pursued successfully for 
the past several decades. Further, it is wrong to argue that the ideas 
championed by Chaovalit and Chamlong, particularly the former, are 
basically at variance with these policies. The two are reformers, but their 
mildly progressive programmes are gradualist rather than revolutionary in 
nature. The highly pragmatic people of the “land of smiles” have never 
produced a genuinely radical politician. Chaovalit and Chamlong are no 
exceptions in this respect. 

In any event it would be premature to conclude that non-mainstream 
figures, in the ideological sense of the term, would form the core of the 
post-1991 leadership. Without speculating on the outcome of the impending 
elections, or taking sides in what is a purely domestic matter, we can 
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confidently state that those occupying top positions in the next Govern- 
ment will probably be similar in outlook to the present Prime Minister, 
Anand Panyarachun, and Army commander, General Suchinda Kraprayoon. 
That is to say, they will be businesslike and middle-of-the-road technocrats. It 
is reasonable to assume that, in characteristic Thai fashion, they will shun 
policy extremes and foster a climate of prosperity and stability. 
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in 1983 India was the first developing, Asian country to become a full 
member of the Antarctic Treaty, and the second after Japan to launch 
successful scientific expeditions to Antarctica. In 1992 India entered its 
eleventh year of active involvement on the continent. As a full member of 
the Antarctic Treaty, it is able to represent not only a large portion of the 
world’s population, but also the mterests of the various developing countnes. 
At first it operated outside the treaty system and was strongly critical of it, 
but later it mobilized resources to qualify for full membership. Its admission 
to full membership in September 1983, together with Brazil’s in the same 
month and China’s in October 1985, has changed the character of the 
treaty from one that has to do with an apparently “exclusive” club of rich 
nations to one that has much wider representation of the poorer nations. 


Why India Joined the Treaty 


In May 1958 India’s first Prime Minister, Jawaharlal Nehru, told the Indian 
Parliament: 


We are not challenging anybody’s rights there [in Antarctica]. But it 
has become important, more specially because of the possible experi- 
mentation of [sic] atomic weapons and the like, that the matter should 
be considered by the U.N. . . . the fact that Antarctica contains many 
very important minerals—especially atomic energy minerals—is one of 
the reasons why this area is attractive to various countries. We thought it 
would be desirable to have a discussion about this in the U.N.' 


The author is a research scholar working in the Scott Polar Research Institute, Cambridge, 
United Kingdom. 


' See K. Ahluwalia, “The Antarctic Treaty: Should India Become a Party to It?”, Indian 
Journal of International Law (New Delbi), vol. 1 (1960-61), pp. 473-83. 
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This statement must be seen against the background of international politics 
at the time. Throughout the 1950s the Cold War was an ever-present threat 
to international peace. Nehru bent his energies to reduce international 
tensions as he believed that world peace was a precondition for the eco- 
nomic development of India. Like other newly independent states India 
was anxious to erase the vestiges of dependent relationships. It was also 
determined to avoid any East-West conflict for fear that one form of 
domination might simply be replaced by another. As one of the founding 
fathers of the nonaligned movement, Nehru was committed to the idea of 
peaceful coexistence and desired to see India play an active role in the 
world power structure that was commensurate with its size and importance. 


India, Antarctica, and the United Nations 


In October 1956 India made a formal proposal for the inclusion of an item 
entitled “Peaceful Utilization of Antarctica” in the agenda of the Eleventh 
Session of the United Nations General Assembly. A letter from A.S. Lall, 
India’s Permanent Representative, to the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations brought out clearly the future importance of Antarctica for the 
general welfare of the world. Lall pointed out that further study was 
required to ascertain the influence of Antarctica on climatic and related 
conditions throughout the world: “Any disturbance of the equilibrium of 
natural forces in this area might lead to incalculable consequences... 
involving the deterioration of the conditions for human and other forms of 
animal and plant life.” The Government of India accordingly suggested 
that the United Nations should call upon all states to agree to and affirm 
the peaceful utilization of Antarctica. 

claims to Antarctic territory in so far as it appeared to favour some form of 
internationalization. Considerations of sovereignty and of noninterference 
in the internal affairs of states were invoked.’ In consequence, on 14 
November 1956, India withdrew the proposal. In February 1958, when the 
International Geophysical Year (IGY) was in progress, India again asked 
that the “Question of Antarctica” should be inscribed on the agenda of the 
General Assembly.’ India and many other countries were particularly 
interested in the meteorology of Antarctica and its wider implications. 
Significantly, India’s memorandum made it clear that utilization for peace- 
ful purposes could be achieved “without any nation renouncing such rights 
as it may claim in Antarctica, or claims of sovereignty, or other rights 
consistent with the Charter”.‘ However, as preparatory meetings for the 
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Antarctic Treaty were already under way, India was again persuaded to 
withdraw its request.’ 

India was one of the sixtyseven countries which participated in the 
International Geophysical Year (1957-58), though its activities did not 
extend to Antarctica. As one of the few IGY countries through which 
the geomagnetic equator passes, India is the site of many geophysical 
events of particular significance, including the equatorial electrojet and 
ionospheric, cosmic-ray, and geomagnetic anomalies. Many geophysical 
disciplines were represented in India’s IGY programme, including meteor- 
ology, geomagnetism, aurora and airglow, the ionosphere, solar activity, 
cosmic rays, latitudes and longitudes, glaciology, oceanography, seismology, 
upper atmospheric studies by rockets and satellites, and nuclear radiation. 
Most of these studies formed part of the development programmes of the 
Government, research institutions, and universities.‘ Owing mainly to 
Nehru’s vision, major efforts were made to create a scientific and tech- 
nological infrastructure, with particular emphasis on basic research in such 
frontier sciences as space and atomic energy. 


India’s Antarctic Involvement 


India made no statement when the Antarctic Treaty was signed in 1959. 
However, in Lall’s view, the country was reasonably satisfied with the aim 
of the treaty, as it felt that most points of concern that India had raised in 
the United Nations in 1956 and 1958 were covered.’ Lall has since criticized 
the treaty because, in his view, it “tended to foster the idea that general 
international agreement can best be negotiated by a small group of countries, 
and in this respect the manner in which it was made is somewhat out of step 
with the requirements of an interdependent and shrinking world”." 

After the treaty came into force in 1961, the question of India’s accession 
was raised, but the Government of India was embarrassed by the presence 
of South Africa among the member nations. India deplored the measures 
of racial discrimination adopted by South Africa not only because they 
were unjust in themselves but also because they represented denial of 
rights to the people of Indian origin there.’ 

During the 1960s and the early 1970s India fought three wars—the war of 
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1962 with China and the wars of 1965 and 1971 with Pakistan. These wars 
diverted India’s attention from issues like Antarctica. However, some 
Indian scientists did participate as individuals in the Antarctic expeditions 
of other countries. In 1960-61 the meteorologist, Lieutenant Ram Charan, 
went south to Wilkes station as an Indian Government observer with the 
Australian expedition;” and in 1971-73 Dr Paramjit Singh Sera of the 
Physical Research Laboratory, Ahmedabad, worked with the seventeenth 
Soviet Antarctic expedition, becoming the first Indian to winter on the 
continent." 


Accession to the Treaty 


The conclusion of the negotiations relating to the United Nations Convention 
on the Law of the Sea (UNCLOS II) of 1973-82 had serious implications 
for Antarctica, and the continent once again captured international 
attention. The Atlantic Treaty Powers frustrated the attempts made by 
India and other developing countries to discuss Antarctica as part of the 
“common heritage of mankind” during UNCLOS I. If India wished to 
influence the treaty nations in this and similar matters, it needed to join 
them. In July 1981, therefore, it decided to send the first Indian expedition 
to Antarctica and keep the options open for joining the treaty by 
stepping up scientific research. The Department of Ocean Development 
(DOD), which had been established in July 1981 following UNCLOS Uf, 
was made responsible for planning the first Indian expedition to Antarc- 
tica. 

There was no Parliamentary opposition to India’s involvement in Antarctic 
research. There was, however, some interest in whether or not India 
should accede to the treaty. The Government of India examined the 
question whether it would experience any legal, political, or practical 
difficulties in pursuing scientific activity, or in exploring or exploiting 
resources, in Antarctica without acceding to the treaty. Another ques- 
tion that came up was whether it should seek Consuitative Status in the 
event of its joining the treaty. Since the treaty was open to au Members of 
the United Nations, it was felt that states that were not parties to the treaty 
should have no difficulty in having access to or in conducting peaceful 
scientific investigation in Antarctica.” 

Accordingly, after giving due consideration to the scientific, political, 
and economic implications, the Cabinet Committee on Political Affairs 
decided, on 13 July 1983, that India should accede to the treaty and also 
seek Consultative Status. As the primary focus of the treaty was on the 
promotion of scientific investigation, not on the exploitation of resources, 
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it highlighted the scientific and political objectives.” In August 1983 India 
acceded. A month later it was accorded the status of a Consultative 
Member. On 5 October 1985 it became a member of the Scientific Com- 
mittee on Antarctic Research (SCAR). On 17 July 1985 it had acceded to 
the Convention on the Conservation of Antarctic Marine Living Resources. It 
is also a member of the International Whaling Commission. It participated 
in the minerals negotiations from January 1984 onwards, signing the final 
Act of the Convention on Regulation of Antarctic Mineral Resource 
Activities on 2 June 1988. The question of ratification is stili under con- 
sideration. 

The Government of India’s own statement on its decision that India 
should join the treaty, made in the Indian Parliament on 17 August 1983, 
was based on the following considerations: (a) India would be able to 
exchange scientific information with other members of the treaty and 
thereby enhance its analytical capabilities; (b) if elected, it would be able 
to participate in the meetings of the Consultative Committee and to project 
effectively its own views as well as those of the nonaligned countries; and 
(c) it would be abie to participate in the ongoing discussions on the 
resources of Antarctica and ensure that any regime that might be set up 
there would be in harmony with its overall policies and objectives. 

Yet another motive for India’s involvement in Antarctica was the 
national prestige to be derived from carrying out scientific research there. 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, whose personal enthusiasm played a major 
part in mounting and sustaining the Antarctic project, implicitly admitted 
as much when she told the Lok Sabha on 19 February 1982 that in 
undertaking “this advanced work India has now joined a select band of 
countries”. 

Finally, there were geostrategic considerations of India’s relation to 
Antarctica. In a message to the first expedition team Indira Gandhi said in 
part: “The Indian Ocean links India to Antarctica. The entire area is of 
deep interest to us, and ocean studies are of vital importance ... .”" 
The strategic importance of the Indian Ocean waters, apart from the fact 
that they held great interest for India in the matter of the study of oceano- 
graphy, was perhaps of even greater significance; for the security of India 
depended on peace and stability in the area. 

Since the early 1960s the increasing presence there of both US and 
Soviet military bases had been a cause of concern to India. The concept of 
the Indian Ocean as a zone of peace goes back to 1964—10 the introduction 
of nuclear-missile submarines, intercontinental ballistic missiles, and long- 
range bombers in the area.” This added a new dimension to the insecurity 
of the littoral states, making external intervention a constant threat. With 
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India’s committing itself to the concept of the Indian Ocean as a zone of 
peace, Antarctica acquired a special strategic significance, in particular 
for the littoral states of the Indian Ocean. 

India emerged as an effective participant in the Antarctic Treaty System 
and as a supporter of its retention. It showed concern over the practice of 
secrecy and called for wider participation by the international community. 
The Indian delegate expressed this in so many words in the UN General 
Assembly in November 1984: 


The Antarctic Treaty System . . . is an evolving institution whose struc- 
tural and organizational framework is conceived in a flexible manner 
. . . Which is gradually evolving further, taking into account the legitimate 
concerns of all... . It would be unrealistic and counterproductive to 
think of a new regime in the present situation .... The Antarctic 
Treaty System is an open system . . . and should be broadened by the 
accession of more States. The evolving Treaty System should be made 
more open and responsive to the viewpoints of all States. 


India’s membership of the treaty might be seen as undermining the 
attempts that were being made by other developing couutries to bring 
Antarctica under the control of the United Nations. India may find it 
rather hard to reconcile its membership of the Antarctic Treaty System 
with the views of the United Nations and the nonaligned movement, in 
which it still plays a leading role. However, according to Dr S.Z. Qasim, 
Secretary to DOD ai the time of India’s accession to the treaty, “India’s 
accession did not imply any change in its basic stand either regarding 
territorial claims or regarding the treatment of the natural resources of 
Antarctica as the common heritage of mankind.” To counteract the fears 
of the ‘developing countries at the time of the departure of India’s first 
expedition Indira Gandhi informed the heads of State of eighteen of those 
countries that India “will not do nor allow others to take any step which 
would be considered detrimental to the interests of [the] developing 
countries”.'* 


The Antarctic Programme 


Responsibility for the planning and coordination of India’s Antarctic pro- 
gramme is entrusted to DOD, which coordinates the Antarctic research 
activities of the various Government Departments and science organizations. 
DOD was created through the President of India’s Notification No. 
CD800/81, dated 24 July 1981. It operated initially under the Cabinet 
Secretariat. Later, in March 1982, it became a separate Department under 
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the charge of the Prime Minister and the Minister of State for Science and 
Technology, Ocean Development, Atomic Energy, Space, and Electronics. 

The creation of DOD was prompted by the declaration of a 200-mile 
Exclusive Economic Zone and a new regime of the sea under UNCLOS 
IT. India has made pioneering efforts in the last few years to benefit from 
the oceans. The United Nations has granted it Pioneer Investor Status in 
view of its activities in deep-seabed mining. India is the only developing 
country to be named a Pioneer Investor: to qualify for Pioneer Investor 
Status at least US $30 million had to be spent in research and development 
in deep-seabed mining by 1 January 1983. 

The Presidential Notification outlining the responsibilities of DOD 
makes no specific reference to Antarctica or the impending Antarctic 
expeditions. DOD’s Annual Report, 1982-83, which lists its responsibilities 
and activities, echoes the list in the President of India’s Notification. 
Although Antarctica does not figure as a separate item, it is reported in 
a separate section, which identifies seven areas of activity. “International 
Collaboration and Antarctic Programmes” is one of the seven. Elaborating 
on this section, the Annual Report, 1982—83 states: 


The new division will be able to advise the Department on various 
matters related to foreign collaboration, including the various types of 
programmes for providing assistance to India. It should also be able to 
handle the Antarctica project and its varieus implications (scientific, 
economic, political, and legal) effectively and advise the Department 
accordingly. 


India’s Ocean Policy Statement (November 1982) did not mention 
Antarctica although India was then preparing to send its second éxpedition 
to the Antarctic. Only in the Seventh Five-Year Plan, which covers the 
period 1985-90, was the first full plan of DOD mapped and scientific 
research in Antarctica given top priority. In this plan the section entitled 
“Scientific Research in Antarctica” states, inter alia: “India has acceded 
to the treaty, which will be coming up for review in 1991. It is necessary’ 
that by then India has two well-established, permanently manned stations in 
Antarctica.”” 


Antarctic Division of DOD 
DOD’s Antarctic Division, which was also established in 1981, has been 


entrusted with responsibility for planning and coordinating India’s Antarctic 
expeditions and programmes. The Government has instituted several 
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independent Committees to guide DOD in the performance of its tasks. A 
Technical Evaluation Committee evaluates in detail the work of every 
expedition. A Team Selection Committee is responsible for the selection of 
personnel. Under the Indian National Science Academy, the organization 
which represents India on the International Council of Scientific Unions 
(ICSU)—the Indian National Committee on Antarctic Research—is 
composed of scientists who represent the various scientific disciplines 
related to Antarctic research.“ All the Government Departments parti- 
cipating in the Antarctic programmes are represented on these Committees. 
Senior members of the three armed services, which provide logistic support, 
are also associated with the Committees in Task Forces and Core Groups 
to give their recommendations on specific areas of work and on the 
logistics of operations in Antarctica. All medical facilities for the expedi- 
tions, including qualified doctors, are provided by the Director-General, 
Armed Forces Medical Services. 

A research centre and a logistic support base are being set up in Goa as 
focal points for scientific research and management of logistic support for 
the Antarctic operations.” An independent Antarctic Study Group has 
been constituted to prepare a research programme for each expedition and 
to coordinate, evaluate, and advise on the content of every Antarctic 
expedition. The group is chaired by the Director-General of the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research (CSIR). It has twelve other members.” 
The CSIR is India’s largest research agency, fostering and coordinating 
scientific and industrial research. 

Scientific Research 

The objective of the Indian Antarctic programmes is to undertake scientific 
studies on both living and non-living resources.” The thrust areas are 
geology, geophysics, meteorology, biology, oceanography, and geomag- 
netism. There were nine expeditions between 1981 and 1989. Two stations, 
Dakshina Gangotri (“Southern Origin of the River Ganga”) and Maitree 
(“Friendship”), have been established. The successful start of the pro- 
grammes has given many Indian science institutions a stake in the research 
and has enabled India to participate in international negotiations on 
Antarctic issues. 
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The programmes combine deepsea exploration and the study of living 
and non-living resources in both the Indian Ocean and the Antarctic 
Ocean. Unlike the Pacific and the Atlantic, which are “open oceans” and 
communicate with both the Arctic in the north and the Antarctic in the 
south, the Indian Ocean is enclosed by a landmass on the north. It thus 
communicates only with the southern ocean, from which it derives most of 
the fertility and energy on which the economy of India’s littoral states 
depends.” The progress achieved in various spheres may be summarized as 
follows: 


Geology and Geophysics 


The objective is to find mineral resources in Antarctica and identify the 
specific areas of their concentration. The geological link between India and 
Antarctica in the Gondwana System offers a possible explanation for 
geological similarities between India and Antarctica. The structure and 
petrogenesis of rocks is studied close to the Indian stations, extending to 
the Schirmacher range some seventy kilometres south. Geomagnetic surveys, 
drilling for core samples, and air reconnaissance are included. In terms of 
the survey has revealed traces of scheolite, a tungsten ore.” 

Investigation by Indian scientists of offshore hydrocarbon resources, 
particularly on the continental shelf of the Antarctic peninsula and the 
Ross and Weddell seas, has led to the decision to open a third research 
area. Indian geologists have surveyed approximately 1,600 square kilo- 
metres in the Petermann range of the Woblschlag mountains. Dakshina 
Gangotri houses a permanent geophysical laboratory for monitoring 
magnetic field fluctuations throughout the year.” 


Meteorology 


Here the objective is to collect meteorological data on the region between 
India and Antarctica, and on Antarctica itself. Interaction between the 
Antarctic ice and the adjoining sea is crucial to the circulation of energy 
via the sea. Some of this energy is converted into cyclones or (in a 
regulated form) into seasonal monsoons, on which the livelihood of millions 
of people in India depends. Conditions in continental Antarctica signific- 
antly influence both the Indian monsoons and the circulation patterns in 
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the northern part of the Indian Ocean. These, in their turn, affect yields of 

An automatic data-collection platform has been installed successfully 
near Dakshina Gangotri, which transmits weather data from Antarctica to 
India daily.” 


Biology and Oceanography 


The major thrust lies in the study of krill and other living resources, in view 
of their economic potential. Data on biomass and population density of 
krill, and of sea birds and marine mammals, are processed with a view to 
assessing the potential and sustainable yield of the exploitable living re- 
sources from the northern (or Indian Ocean) sector to the southern (or 
Southern Ocean) sector.% Over eightysix oceanographic stations have been 
established to investigate physical and chemical properties of the Southern 
Ocean.” 

The first two expeditions (in 1981-82 and 1982-83) initiated studies, 
built facilities, and acquired expertise in oceanographic disciplines. The 
year-round research station, Dakshina Gangotri, was set up during the 
third expedition (in 1984-85). The infrastructure has since been expanded, 
and communication links with India through satellite and HF have been 
established. During the eighth expedition (in 1988-89) Maitree was set up 
in the ice-free Schirmacher region, seventy kilometres from Dakshina 
Gangotri. The ninth, which left India in December 1989, started research 
on the coast of the Weddell Sea about 2,000 kilometres from Dakshina 
Gangotri, which may involve India’s third permanent station. 

Only the Navy took part in the first expedition, but all three armed 
services have participated in the subsequent expeditions. Twentyone scen- 
tists from eight institutions took part in the first expedition. By the sixth 
expedition the number of scientists rose to 92, from as many as 22 institutions. 
Six teams of 12-17 persons each wintered in the region. More than 200 
research papers have been published so far by Indian scientists. There has 
been a substantial increase in the number of disciplines recently represented 
in research, and in the number of scientists and institutions participating in 
the programmes. Antarctica is generally regarded as an excellent training- 
ground for Indian scientists in a wide range of disciplines. 

In 1988 the decision was taken to procure an ice-breaker instead of 
chartering ships for future expeditions. With the formulation of plans for a 
third station and the establishment of an autonomous body to take full 
responsibility for the Antarctic programmes by the end of 1990, India 
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seems intent on consolidating and continuing to expand its Antarctic 
research programmes. 


Allocation of Resources 


For budgeting purposes DOD, including Antarctic research, comes within 
the Science and Technology (S & T) portfolio, which it shares with such 
“frontier” fields as atomic energy and space research. Budget allocations 
for S&T increased overall from Rs. 2,300 million in the First Plan (1951-56) 
to Rs. 34,600 million in the Sixth Plan (1980-85). Under the Sixth Plan and 
the Seventh, expenditure on ocean development was low in comparison with 
the expenditure on atomic energy and space research (Table 1). From the 
combined budgets for these three items, ocean development attracted 13.9 
per cent in 1980-85 but only 8.97 per cent in 1986-90. Although the allocation 
for DOD increased, its proportion of the total decreased in relation to atomic 
energy. The decrease was much greater in relation to space research. 


Table 1 
Comparative Expenditure on Three Fleids of Research within the Science and Technology Budget 
(In MHtions of Rupees) 
Sixth Plan 1980-85 Seventh Plan 1986-90 


Amount Percentage "Amount Percentage 


Space research 3,045.60 48.64 7,000.00 62.78 
Atomic energy 2,345.90 37.46 3,150.00 28.25 
Ocean development 870.40 13.50 1,000.00 8.97 
Total 6,261.90 100.00 11,150.00 100.00 


Source: Natrona! Sctence and Technology Policy (New Delm: Government of India, Lok 
Sabha Secretanat, 1989), p. 39. 
Note: The approximate exchange rate at the thine was: £ 1.00 = Rs. 28.30. Figures for the 
Sixth Plan denote anticipated expenditure; those for the Seventh Pian, the expected 
outlay. 


However, the expenditure on the Antarctic programmes has grown 
substantially within the DOD annual budget (Table 2). Between 1982-83 
and 1988-89 the expenditure on the Antarctic programmes increased several 
times, rising from 6 per cent to almost 54 per cent of the total budget. As a 
proportion of the total S & T budget, the expenditure incurred on the 
Antarctic programmes during the first seven years after their initiation 
varied from a maximum of 2.56 per cent in 1983—84 to a minimum of 1.11 
per cent in 1987-88, with a mean of 1.64 per cent and no discernible trend. 


Conclusion 


India’s involvement in Antarctica originated in Nehru’s vision of an 
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Table 2 


Yearly Expenditure on India’s Department of Ocean Development (DOD) 
and the Antarctic Programmes (In Millions of Rupees) 


1982-83 [983-84 1984-85 1965-86 [986-57 [987-88 1988-89 1969-00 


Total for DOD 453.40 234.00 17740 132.00 155.47 137.30 218.00 24000 
Total for the 
Antarctic 


programmes 2750 58.50 62.50 71.00 73.50 67.90 117.50 100.00 
Antarctic 

expenditure 

as a percentage 

of the total 


expenditure 
on DOD 6.07 25.00 3523 53.78 47.28 4945 53.94 41.67 


Source: Natonal Saence and Technology Pobcy (New Delhi: Government of India, Lok 
Sabha Secretariat, 1989). 
Note: The approximate exchange rate was: £ 1.00 = Rs. 28.30. 


international! role tor India and his commitment to the “frontier” sciences. 
Indira Gandhi, under whose leadership India became involved in Antarctica, 
reinforced this policy in order to put India in the forefront of international 
developments. Her strong support constituted the driving force behind the 
execution of the Antarctic programmes. Antarctic research is an area 
where science and technology provide the means of achieving international 
standing. International recognition of highly specialized science enhances 
the value of a country’s research in the political arena. Indira Gandhi’s 
comment that “in undertaking this advanced work, India has now joined a 
select band of countries” indicates her attitude: the first expedition was the 
fulfilment of a long-standing wish. 

India needed to prove both to itself and to the Antarctic treaty system 
that it was capable of competing on an equal footing with countries that 
were already well established. After two successful expeditions it was able 
to reassess its attitude to the treaty system and justify its entry into full 
membership. it became clear that, from within the system, of which it had 
previously been critical, it could operate more effectively on behalf of all 
developing countries. 

The timing of India’s entry into Antarctica in 1981 was determined by 
UNCLOS II (1973-82), which in establishing a new regime for the high 
seas, added fresh dimensions to India’s ocean development programme 
and which also had important implications for Antarctica. When, during 
the negotiations, the treaty Powers blocked discussion of “Antarctica as 
the Common Heritage”, India felt the need to become more involved in 
Antarctica. The creation of DOD in July 1981 followed directly from 
UNCLOS IL. The development of the Antarctic programmes within DOD 
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was the next logical step, and India’s first expedition left for Antarctica in 
December of the same year. 

Inclusion of Antarctica in DOD rather than in any other Department 
makes the point that the Indian,Ocean, the Antarctic waters, and Antarctica 
itself form a continuum. To India Antarctica is important, not so much in 
itself, as in relation to the increasing knowledge about the intervefting 
ocean system. India is concerned about getting the continent accepted as 
part of the common heritage of mankind like the ocean surrounding it. 
More practically, the linking of Antarctica with the ocean programmes 
makes it easier to justify the money being spent, as fo immediate and 
tangible benefits could be expected from an Antarctic programme. Lack of 
any special mention of Antarctica in the President’s Notification of July 
1981, by which DOD was created, and in the Ocean Policy Statement of 
November 1982 is interesting. Clearly India did not feel the need for an 
Antarctic Policy Statement or the kind of administrative poy for Antarc- 
tica that a claimant country might need. 

Can India afford the Antarctic programmes? Do the benefits justify the 
costs? Although involvement in Antarctica accounts for nearly 50 per cent 
of the ocean development programme, it represents only a small propor- 
tion of the total national budget. Some people may argue that India could 
use the resources now being spent on the Antarctic programmes more 
profitably on some more pressing problem at home. On the surface this 
seems a reasonable argument, especially to those outside India. However, 
when examined in the wider spectrum of international politics, and from an 
Indian viewpoint, the picture appears different. The challenges of a nation 
have to be tackied in parallel with other activities rather than in series. 
Only the priority may have to be adjusted in accordance with the prevailing 
constraints on resources. In developing countries like India, the greatest 
constraint is time. What the developed countries have taken decades to 
achieve, the developing countries must accomplish within a few years. 

The problem is not only to bridge the gap between the developed and 
the developing countries, but also to prevent that gap from growing wider. 
From this point of view the very small sum being spent on the Antarctic 
programmes seems justified. It enables India to keep up with an inter- 
national development which has global implications. 
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Notes and Memoranda 


Gandhi and South Africa 


S.C. GANGAL 


The racist policy pursued by the regime of the White settlers of South 
Africa, who constitute less than 15 per cent of South Africa’s total popula- 
tion,-i8 more than a century old. About the middle of this century, they 
gave it the name of apartheid. Indeed, during the last four decades, 1.e., 
since the end of Nazi tyranny in Germany and the American atomic 
outrage at Hiroshima and Nagasaki in Japan, nothing has hurt the sensibil- 
ities and conscience of mankind so much (and for so long) as the policy of 
apartheid in South Africa. Since India’s interim Government headed by 
Jawaharlal Nehru brought the question of racial discrimination in South 
Africa before the United Nations in 1946, the global opposition to it has 
grown enormously, culminating in wideranging international “sanctions” 
against South Africa. Even inside South Africa, as early as 1980, the 
opposition Progressive Federal Party expressed the view that the continued 
policy of racial discrimination was doomed to failure and a tragic end. 
Even so, in the mid-1980s, a report by the Commonwealth Group of 
Eminent Persons, which visited South Africa, said: “South Africa’s White 
Government functions on the evident belief that the majority black people 
can be indefinitely suppressed . . . . [Hence] the Government was not yet 
ready to negotiate genuinely for the establishment of a non-racial and 
representative Government.” 

The policy of systematic racial discrimination first came into play in the 
context of immigrant Indian labour in four colonies—Cape Colony, Natal, 
the Orange Free State, and the Transvaal—which later constituted the. 
Union of South Africa (now called the Republic of South Africa). In 1850, 
when the process of making sugar from cane was developed, the European 
settlers in South Africa set up large sugarcane farms. But their agricultural 
operations were handicapped by an acute shortage of field labour. The 
local Africans, spread out in the interior, lived in tribal habitations and 
were content with a life of natural simplicity. (The European towns and 
farms were largely concentrated in the coastal regions.) And they were “in 
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general disinclined to work for any length of time on the coastal plantations” 
of the Whites. The Whites were equally disinclined to work on the farms 
owing to climatic reasons, as also from a sense of superiority and arrogance 
which characterized European attitudes and behaviour in all their colonies 
and dependencies. It was, therefore, decided, through enabling ordinances 
and rules in both South Africa and British India, to obtain supplies of 
cheap Indian immigrant labour under an “indenture” (or labour contract) 
system. And the first batch of indentured labourers arrived from India on 
the shores of South Africa early in 1861. While “they carried with them”, 
as historian Robert Huttenback puts it, “Natal’s hopes for a prosperous 
future, [they also carried] unsuspected by the colonists, the seeds of dis- 
cord and confrontation”. This confrontation or struggle against White 
racist tyranny has today reached its peak, and the racist body politic has 
been driven into a “dying paroxysm”. But way back, at the close of the 
nineteenth century or in the early years of the twentieth—when colonialism 
was in its heyday and there was nothing like world opinion, let alone a 
world forum, to support human rights or resistance movements—it required 
rare courage of conviction, fearlessness, determination, and dedication to 
initiate and carry on a peaceful resistance movement against racial arrogance 
and tyranny in a faroff country. Gandhi’s satydgraha movement (1906-13) 
in South Africa should be seen and evaluated in this historical and cir- 
cumstantial perspective. 

Gandhi was no crusader for public causes when he landed in South 
Africa (Durban), as a lawyer for his client Abdulla Sheth in May 1893. 
Already, at that time, over 150,000 Indian immigrants were settled in 
various places in South Africa. They had gone to South Africa at a time 
(1860 onwards) when, according to a leading South African newspaper, the 
Natal Mercury, “the fate of the colony hung on a thread; and the thread 
was labour”. Living on a pittance, the immigrant labourers helped generate in 
South Africa a sugar and agricultural boom. Yet they were treated like 
slaves (or worse). The Statute Book and the official gazetteers described 
them as “semi-barbaric Asiatics or persons belonging to the uncivilized 
races of Asia”. They were openly insulted and discriminated against in the 
fields, on the farms, on the streets, at the railway stations, in the coaches, 
and even in courts of law or justice! The immigrant labourers—the pillars 
of White economy and prosperity—were mercilessly flogged and deprived 
of wages even if they absented themselves from work on grounds of illness. 
The English and the other Europeans called them “coolies”. Gandhi 
himself was called a “coolie barrister”. He was asked to take off his turban 
when he first appeared in a Durban court within a week of his arrival in 
South Africa. 

Presently, for all his British training in law, Gandhi underwent more 
humiliations and cruelties. About a week after his arrival in South Africa, 
he went through a truly atrocious experience of White arrogance and 
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colour prejudice. He was travelling by coach after paying the full fare. But 
the other foreigners in the coach, who were White, asked him to sit on a 
dirty sackcloth at the feet of the coachman. On his refusal to do so they 
dragged him down, boxed him, and badly thrashed him. A day earlier, he 
had been travelling by train from Durban to Pretoria. He was in a First 
Class compartment for which he had a valid ticket. And yet, at Maritzburg, 
an intermediate station, he was pushed out by a White passenger with the 
help of two railway officials, and his luggage was thrown out on the 
platform. He was pushed out of the railway compartment too. He then sat 
in the waiting-room. What passed in young Gandhi’s anguished mind on 
that chilly winter night at the Maritzburg station is graphically described in 
his Autobiography: 


It was winter, and winter in the higher regions of South Africa is 
severely cold. Maritzburg being at high altitude, the cold was extremely 
bitter. My overcoat was in my luggage [strewn over on the platform 
outside], but I did not dare to reach or ask for it, lest I should be insulted 
again. So I sat and shivered and I began to think of my duty. Should I 
fight for my rights or go back to India . . . after finishing the case? It 
would be cowardice to run back to India without fulfilling my obligation. 
The hardship to which I was subjected was superhcial—only a symptom 
of the deep disease of colour prejudice. I should, if possible, root out 
the disease and suffer hardships in the process. So I decided to take the 
next available train to Pretoria. 


Years later, in 1938; Gandhi told Dr John R. Mott that this incident 
changed the course of his life and that his “active nonviolence began from 
that day”. According to Louis Fischer, “that bitter night {at Maritzburg] 
the germ of social protest was born in Gandhi”. Even so, while in Pretoria, 
Gandhi “thought of returning home [India] by the end of the year or even 
earlier, if the case was finished before the year was out”. Thus the later 
development of the nonviolent technique to resolve tensions and conflict 
or Satydgraha was all unplanned: it came about spontaneously. Apparently 
it was due as much to the situation then obtaining—political, social, and 
economic—in South Africa as to Gandhi’s personality. What then was the 
situation like in South Africa? 

The Whites or Europeans were a minority in South Africa. In 1986 Natal 
had 400,000 Blacks, 50,000 Furopeans, and 51,000 Indians. The Cape 


were free to settle in South Africa and to have the Tight to own land. 
When, however, Gandhi had been just over a year in South Africa, these 
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conditions were unilaterally altered. An indentured labourer was now 
obliged to return to India at the end of the first five-year period. And if he 
chose to stay on as a free worker, he had to pay a yearly poll tax of £3.00 
for each member of his family. This was, to say the least, an excessive 
impost. Wrote Gandhi: “To levy a yearly tax of £12 from a family four— 
husband, wife, and two children—when the average income of the husband 
was never more than 14 shillings (three-fifths of a pound) a month, was 
atrocious and unknown anywhere else in the world.” Then arose another 
case of injustice. In Natal, some Indians, as subjects of Her Britannic 
Majesty, had enjoyed the right to vote. But in 1894, the Natal legislature 
passed a law disfranchising all Asiatics. 

Similar or even more intolerable conditions obtained in other parts in 
South Africa. The Orange Free State, a Boer republic, had deprived 
Indians of all their rights by a special law enacted in 1888. They were not 
allowed to own property, to trade, or to farm. They could stay there only 
as hotel-bearers or engage in some other menial calling. 

In the Transvaal, according to a law of 1886, each Indian was obliged to 
pay a poll tax of £3.00 as fee for entry into the Province. Indians could not 
own land except in some dirty areas specifically marked out for them. They 
had no franchise. And, on top of this, an order of the Government forbade 
them to move out of doors after 9.00 o’clock in the evening without permit. 
They were, further, required to avoid footpaths and pavements while 
walking out of doors. Gandhi had firsthand experience of the tyranny and 
inequity of this order. He used to go out for a walk regularly and passed 
through a street in which the residence of the Republic’s President was 
situated. A police patrol was posted at the house. Once one of the men on 
patrol duty, seeing Gandhi walk along the footpath, kicked him and 
pushed him into the street without any warning. An English friend of 
Gandhi’s, one Coates, happened to pass by at the moment. He advised 
Gandhi to proceed against the policeman and offered to be a witness on his 
behalf’ Gandhi, however, did not agree to take legal action. He said: “I 
have made it a rule not to go to court in respect of any personal grievance. 
So I do not inténd to proceed against him.” This incident is very significant. 
Says Gandhi’s biographer, D.G. Tendulkar: “The incident deepened his 
feeling for the Indian settlers and his mind became more and more occupied 
with the question as to how this state of things might be improved.” It 
impressed upon Gandhi the urgent need to evolve an effective technique to 
redress the South African wrongs. 

Gandhi had not'yet conceived of corporate satydgraha. In fact he was 
planning to return to India when, at the farewell party given for him by his 
clients and friends, he saw a copy of the Natal Mercury which carried the 
news that the Government was about to introduce a bill to disfranchise 
Indians. He expressed his deep anxiety about the proposed measure and 
warned his compatriots about its grave implications. The members of the 
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Indian community present on the occasion requested Gandhi to stay a 
month longer so as to plan and lead their resistance. He agreed, but on the 
express condition that he would accept no fee or payment; for, according 
to him, “there can be no fees for public work.” Later, he was persuaded to 
extend his stay in Natal indefinitely. He enlisted as a barrister of the 
Supreme Court. He founded the Natal Indian Congress on 22 May 1893. 
However, his movement against White tyranny—the first flowering of his 
corporate satydgraha—was still long in coming. In fact it did not start in 
right earnest till 1906. 

In 1896 Gandhi visited India. During his stay here he circulated a 
pamphlet about the condition of Indians in South Africa. The pamphlet 
was noticed by all leading Indian newspapers, and it underwent two editions. 
Gandhi also addressed public meetings at Bombay, Pune (then Poona), 
and Madras and related the grievances of Indians in South Africa. As a 
result of his activities, in India a considerable agitation grew over the 
suffering of Indians in South Africa. The news of his activities in India and 
the growing agitation was published in the various Indian newspapers, and 
a summary of these news items was cabled by Reuters to Britain and South 
Africa. The Whites of South Africa were thereupon excited; so much so 
that when Gandhi returned to Durban, an irate mob of Europeans virtually 
lynched him. And but for the clever handling of the situation by the focal 
Superintendent of Police, Gandhi would have been burnt alive by the 
infuriated assailants. Austin Chamberlain, then Secretary of State for the 
Colonies (in London), cabled the Government to prosecute Gandhi’s 
assailants. When, however, the Attorney-General of Natal approached 
Gandhi and asked him to identify his assailants, he replied: 


I might perhaps be able to identify one or two of them. But I must say at 
once before this conversation proceeds that I have already made up my 
mind not to prosecute my assailants. I cannot see that they are at fault. I 
would not blame them for it. I would not seek redress in a court of law. 
This ts a political matter, and it remains for me to fight with you in the 
political field and to convince you and the other Europeans that the 
Indians who constitute a large proportion of the population of the 
British Empire wish to preserve their self-respect and safeguard their 
rights without injuring the Europeans in the least. 


The incident is doubly important. For one thing, it shows the extent of 
Gandhi’s selfrestraint in the face of gravest provocation. It appears he was 
getting trained for his later moral and spiritual leadership. Second, it shows 
that Gandhi, at that time, was groping for a weapon with which “to fight in 
the political field” as he hinted in his statement to the Attorney-General. 
This quest of his culminated in the forging of the weapon of corporate 
satydgraha or discovery of the nonviolent technique of resisting tyranny 
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and political wrong. The incident is significant in yet another sense. It 
demonstrates that the nonviolent technique can as well be employed against 
acts of hooliganism. 

In August 1906 the Transvaal Government Gazette published the draft 
of an ordinance to be submitted to the State legislature. According to the 
draft ordinance, all Indian men, women, and children over cight years of 
age were required to register themselves with the authorities, to submit to 
finger-printing (like hard-core criminals or history-sheeters), and acquire a 
certificate or identity card which they were to carry at all times. Defaulters 
were to lose their right of residence and were liable to be imprisoned or 
deported from the Transvaal. This ordinance came into effect as the 
Asiatic Registration Act on 31 July 1907. Gandhi called it the Black Act. It 
occasioned the first campaign of nonviolence as corporate action. Indeed a 
large number of Indians in South Africa, at Gandhi’s call, had publicly 
pledged themselves as early as 11 September 1906 to resist the bill-—even if 
they “might be deported” or suffer “from starvation and similar hardships 
in gaol” or “fall ill and even die”. In short, as Gandhi put it, it was a 
“pledge unto death”. When, therefore, the ordinance became law, they 
refused to take out certificates as required under its rules. Some Indians 
courted imprisonment, Gandhi being one among them. He was given two 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour. However, following an under- 
standing with the authorities, the movement was suspended. However, as 
the Government backtracked on its promise to repeal the Black Act, it was 
resumed in August 1908 with a meeting at Johannesburg, where, according 
to the Transvaal Leader of 17 August 1908, “A large three-legged pot was 
filled with registration certificates, about 1,000 in all... . Paraffin was 
then poured in and the certificates set on fire amid a scene of wild 
enthusiasm.” 

Thus was born Gandhi’s technique of nonviolent resistance or nonviolence 
as corporate action. In the beginning, for want of a suitable name, Gandhi 
called it passive resistance. However, as the movement advanced, he 
started casting about for a more appropriate nomenclature; for the term 
“passive resistance” did not quite appeal to him. In his newspaper Indian 
Opinion he announced a prize for the best suggestion. Maganlal Gandhi, a 
nephew and co-worker of his, suggested the expression “sadapraha”. 
Gandhi changed it to “satyagraha”, which literally means insistence on 
truth or avowed pursuit of truth. He defined it as soul force and was always 
at pains to distinguish it from passive resistance as understood in the West. 

The most intense phase of the satydgraha began in 1913, when over 5,000 
Indian coalminers and railway workers struck work and joined the Great 
March—a peaceful protest march from Natal to the Transvaal under the 
leadership of Gandhi and his senior lieutenants, H.S.L. Polak and Herman 
Kallenbach. During the march, Gandhi was arrested three times—twice let 
off on bail. Finally, on 11 November 1913, he was prosecuted on three 
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` charges. Gandhi having pleaded guilty, the trial court sentenced him to a 
fine of £60 or nine months’ rigorous imprisonment. “I elect to go to gaol”, 
declared Gandhi instantly. However, in his parting message to his co- 
workers he urged them not to abandon the movement “without repeal of 
the £3 tax”. And, as it happened, the sentence led to a strike by over 
20,000 workers in Natal. The Government followed a policy of blood and 
iron—with mounted police brutally chasing and firing upon peaceful 
strikers. 

In the Pietermaritzburg gaol Gandhi was made to dig stones and sweep 
the compound. Later, he was confined in a cell which was just ten feet by 
eight and had no lights. He was, in general, “harassed and humiliated”. 
Earlier, he was marched to court handcuffed and his legs manacled. And 
his fellow satydgrahis were “dumped in filthy temporary gaols” and they 
“were brutally assaulted, flogged, some shot at, and wounded”. These 
brutalities perpetrated by the South African White regime aroused even 
the conscience of Lord Hardinge, then Viceroy of India, who described the 
terrible cruelties as “measures which would not be tolerated for a moment 
in any country claiming to be civilized”. And he touched the soul of India 
when he declared: “It is not easy to find means whereby India can make its 
indignation felt by those holding the reins of government in South Africa.” 
Lord Hardinge also urged the appointment of an independent commission 
. to investigate the Indian grievances in South Africa. Perhaps as a result of 
Hardinge’s suggestion, on 11 December, the Union Government announced 
the formation of a three-man Indian Inquiry Commission, headed by the 
noted South African jurist, Sir William Solomon. Meanwhile, the struggle 
continued. Thanks to the determination and high morale of Gandhi and his 
followets, the South African regime was at last shaken. And it sued for 
peace. On 11 December 1913, following the recommendation of the Solomon 
Commission, it unconditionally released Gandhi and his chief associates 
Polak and Kallenbach. A month later, the head of the Union Government, 
J.C. Smuts, invited Gandhi for talks. On 21 January 1914 the historic 
Gandhi-Smuts Agreement was signed. It provided, in the main, for the 
abolition of the hated £3 tax, the legalization in South Africa of all 
marriages deemed legal in India, and the waiving of the odious practice of 
finger-printing. Later, these provisions were embodied in the Indians’ 
Relief Bill passed by the Union legislature on 26 June 1914. As Tendulkar 
puts it, “It was the first South African legislation calculated to redress the 
grievances of the Indian settlers.” Smuts wrote to Gandhi to assure him 
that the various provisions of the bill would be “administered in a just 
manner and with due regard to vested rights”. Thus, as Gandhi put it, “the 
passing of the Indians’ Relief Bill [and the following correspondence] 
finally closed the satydgraha struggle which had commenced in September 
1906”. 

Tributes poured in from all sides. The Times (London) described the 
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Gandhi struggle in South Africa as “one of the most remarkable manifesta- 
tions in the history of the spirit of passive resistance”. Smuts sent his 
congratulations as the citizens of Durban assembled in the Town Hall on 18 
July 1914 to bid adieu to Gandhi. Twentyfive years later, Smuts described 
Gandhi’s satydgraha as a “successful coup”, albeit a nonviolent and peace- 
ful one. He also confessed that even when he and Gandhi were fighting, he 
had “the highest respect” for Gandhi. 

The satydgraha in South Africa, as Gandhi put it in his Autobiography, 
was provoked “by the deep disease of colour prejudice” in that country. In 
that long struggle, thousands of farmers, field workers, miners, housewives, 
and even some Europeans and Chinese joined him. It was the first-ever 
systematic, determined fight against racism in the modern world. It was in 
fact a trail-blazer. 

Surely Gandhi’s movement was confined to securing redress of the 
grievances of Indians in South Africa. It could not be otherwise under the 
circumstances; for, being a non-African, Gandhi could not arrogate to 
himself the role of leading or guiding a movement for the rights of the local 
Africans, to whom he was virtually a stranger or newcomer. Indeed there 
was, at that stage, hardly any interaction between Indians as a community 
and the local Africans. On the contrary there was some degree of mutual 
suspicion. Second, as noted by the founder-President of the African National 
Congress (ANC), John L. Dube, the Africans “did not have the capacity to 
take up a passive resistance struggle”. In fact Dube told Rev. W.W. 
Pearson: “. . . we [Africans] cannot do what the Indians have done.” 

Even so, it may not be amiss to say that if problems in India had not 
beckoned Gandhi back home and if he had chosen, like thousands of other 
Indian settlers, to settle permanently in South Africa, then, as a naturalized 
citizen, he might have extended the scope of his movement, over a period 
of time, to cover the grievances of Africans as well. Indeed such a possibility 
is inherent in the logic of satydgraha; for, in the long term, no cause (or 
people) is beyond its pale. The leader, however, must be a “local”, not a’ 
knight errant that has come to lead the people who know him but little. In 
fact it was for this reason—for the reason that he did not want to play the 
knight errant—that Gandhi declined the invitation of some sections of the 
Jewish community in Germany to lead their struggle against Nazi persecu- 
tion in the 1930s. And yet no less a person than Nelson Mandela has 
acknowledged Gandhi’s pioneering role in the struggle against racism and 
White tyranny in South Africa. Soon after his release from his 27-year-long 
imprisonment, Mandela declared at a rally held at Durban on 25 February 
1990: “A new strand in the struggle against oppression began with the 
formation of the first Black [non-White] political organization in Africa. 
The Natal Indian Congress, founded in 1894 [sic] by Gandhi, began a 
tradition of extra-parliamentary protest that continues into the present.” 
He also took the opportunity to point to “the joint action of Africans and 
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Indians in the defiance campaign” and “the long tradition of cooperation 
between Africans and Indians against racial discrimination and other forms 
of injustice and oppression”. Later, during his visit to India in October 
1990, he recalled that it was Gandhi who pioncered the struggle against 
racial discrimination in South Africa: “Mahatma Gandhi showed us the 
way.” Significantly, the founding of the ANC, the vanguard organization 
of South Africa’s freedom struggle, in 1912 just preceded the triumphant 
culmination of Gandhi’s satydgraha struggle in South Africa. South Africa, 
as Nelson Mandela has recently stated, is set to emerge into a nonracial 
democracy in 1992. If it does, it would mark the fruition of the seed of 
freedom and equality that Gandhi sowed in South Africa nearly a hundred 
years ago, with the formation of the Natal Indian Congress. 

Before we conclude, it would be well to deal with a somewhat contro- 
versial problem of Gandhi’s public life in South Africa—his “participation” 
in two wars or armed conflicts in South Africa. He formed an Indian 
ambulance corps during the Boer War in South Africa. He volunteered to 
serve right within the firing-lines. He rendered the same service during the 
socalled Zulu Rebellion. (Later, back in India, he assisted the British 
Government of India during the First World War in raising recruits for the 
army. ) 

This participation or assistance in armed conflicts aroused serious con- 
troversy. For example, Rev. Bart. De Ligt of Geneva expressed the view in 
two open letters in 1928-29 that “participation or assistance in wars was 
inconsistent with faith in nonviolence”. Gandhi, for his part, did not resort 
to excuses or subterfuges. He did not, for example, excuse himself by 
pointing to the humanitarian and noncombatant nature of his assistance in 
the wars in South Africa. As a matter of fact he held the view that the 
distinction between active war service and the socalled humanitarian service 
in war time was fallacious. He wrote: “I draw no distinction between those 
who wield the weapon of destruction and those who do Red Cross work. 
Both participate in war and advance its cause. Both are guilty of the crime 
of war.” 

Then how would Gandhi explain his “participation” in the died con- 
flicts of the British Empire? One answer suggests itself immediately and 
may be stated without any fear of contradiction. Gandhi did not regard 
violence as the greatest evil. Cowardice, according to. him, was a greater 
evil. He wrote: 


I do believe that, where there is a choice between cowardice and 
violence I would advise violence . . . . Hence it was that I took part in 
the Boer War, the so called Zulu Rebellion (and the late war of 
1914-18). Hence also do I advocate training in arms for those who 
believe in the method of violence. But I believe that nonviolence is 
infinitely superior to violence. 
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Apparently it was a mixed motive which prompted Gandhi to assist in 
those wars. For example, he assisted in the Boer War and the Zulu 
Rebellion in South Africa to prove the loyalty of Indians (in South Africa) 
to their adopted country and the ruling Power, viz., the British Empire. He 
wrote: “One of the charges laid against the Indians was that they went to 
South Africa only for money-grabbing and were merely a deadweight upon 
the British .... All of us felt that this was baseless.” On all those 
occasions he fancied himself to be a “loyal citizen” of the British Empire—a 
view he abandoned in later life. He felt in those days that it was his “duty” 
to carry out and assist in the implementation of a decision which the duly 
constituted Government of the Empire had taken. He gave the same 
advice to the citizens of free India. He wrote: 


I should be deeply distressed if on every conceivable occasion everyone 
of us were to be law unto oneself [sic] and to scrutinize in golden scales 
every action of our future National Assembly. I would surrender my 
judgement in most matters to national representatives, taking particular 
care in making my choice of such representatives. I know that in ño 
other matter would a democratic government be possible for one single 
day. i 


Again, according to Gandhi “the motive [behind his extending his assist- 
ance in the wars] was to qualify for swardj [selfgovernment] through the good 
offices of the statesmen of the Empire. I could not thus qualify myself 
except through serving the Empire in its life and death struggle.” 

The gist of the matter is that on all those occasions, Gandhi was convinced 
that he was a loyal citizen of the British Empire and that, as such, it was his 
duty to help the Empire in its hour of need. Being so convinced, any 
refusal on his part to assist in the wars could only spring from fear or 
cowardice, which was worse than violence. It was upon a similar view of 
the question that he gave his “tacit consent” to the Government of India’s 
defence measures in the State of Jammu and Kashmir in 1947. He felt that 
it was the Government’s solemn duty to defend the territory of Jammu and 
Kashmir after the State’s accession to India. He advised the Czechs and the 
Poles to fight the German invaders with arms during the Second World 
War. In fact he went so far as to characterize armed resistance by the Poles 
as “almost nonviolence” because the Poles had given proof of rare national 
selfrespect and valour by standing up to a vastly superior military Power. 
In essence he was not an absolute pacifist. He was not for nonviolence at 
any cost. 
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We can assess the state of human rights in India at three levels—human 
rights in theory, human rights in practice, and human rights in India’s 
foreign policy. If we understand it well at all these three levels, it may help 
us in making a few pertinent observations. l 


Human Rights in Theory 


The Constitution of India—the supreme law of the land—and a large 
number of other laws, byelaws, rules, regulations, orders, ordinances, 
policy statements, and election promises enshrine the human rights available 
to Indian citizens and others living in India. They reflect most of the 
provisions of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, the International 
Covenant on Human Rights, and various other international instruments. 
Although India is a party to as many as thirteen UN conventions on human 
rights, there are certain striking points of disharmony between the Indian 
and international standards of human rights. 

First, at the time of ratifying the International Covenant on Civil and 
Political Rights (hereinafter referred to as “the Covenant”), the Govern- 
ment of India made reservations to certain rights and freedoms, such as the 
right to compensation for human rights violations.' Even after thirteen 
years, the Government is not inclined to withdraw those reservations. This 
is a clear deficiency in the Indian human rights standards. 

Although India has ratified a host of international conventions after the 
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INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 29, 2 (1992) 
Sage Publications New Delhi/Newbury Park/London 
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Constitution came into force, it has not so far done anything to make Part 
II of the Constitution conform with international standards. No right or 
freedom has been added to Part IN since 1950. On the contrary the scope 
of the rights already provided has been restricted by the addition of new 
restrictions. (See Article 19, for instance.) Some nghts have even been 
withdrawn—as, for example, the right to property as a fundamental right. 
While Article 4 (2) of the Covenant makes as many as seven rights and 
freedoms non-derogable even during a state of emergency,’ Article 359 (1) 
of the Constitution of India confers that status on just two of them.’ The 
Government of India has not attached any reservation to Article 4 of the 
Covenant. It has also not incorporated it into the Constitution. This is clear 
evidence of disharmony. The Government has thus sought to maintain the 
primacy of Indian Constitutional standards vis-2-vis international standards at 
the cost of international treaty obligations. Although the concept and the 
catalogue of human rights have largely changed during the last four decades, 
the Constitution has been allowed to retain its almost original shape in 
regard to human rights. This looks curious when we consider that the 
Constitution has been subjected to more than sixty amendments in respect 
of other matters. In fact the validity of many of the enactments made 
during the period 1950-90 is doubtful, but their incompatibility with inter- 
national standards is as clear as clear can be. The UN Human Rights 
Committee, therefore, observed on 27 March 1991 that “the Covenant had 
not been fully incorporated in the Constitution” of India and that “several 
provisions of the Armed Forces (Special Powers) Act, the National Security 
(Amendment) Act, and the Terrorist and Disruptive Activities (Prevention) 
Act seemed to be incompatible with Articles 6, 9, and 14 of the Covenant”. 
This observation by an impartial expert body is easily the most authoritat- 
ive assessment of the relationship between Indian law and international 
law in the matter of human rights. 

Second, the Government of India has not yet ratified the following 
international instruments: (a) Convention on the Rights of the Child; (b) 
Convention against Torture; (c) Convention on the Rights of Migrant 
Workers; (d) Convention on Marriage; (e) Convention on the Reduction 
of Statelessness; (f) Convention and Protocol relating to the Status of 
Refugees; (g) Optional Protocol to the International Covenant on Civil 


7 These are: right to life (Article 6); freedom from torture or cruel, inhuman, or degrading 
treatment or punishment (Article 7), freedom from slavery and servitude (Article 8, para- 
graphs 1 and 2); prohibition of imprisonment on grounds of inability to fulfil a contractual 
obligation (Article 11); prohibition of ex post facto criminal Habuity (Article 15); right to 
recognition as a person before the law (Article 16): and freedom of thought, conscience, and 
religion (Article 18). 

\ These are’ protection in respect of conyicton for offences (Article 20); and protection of 
lfe and personal liberty (Article 21). 

‘ Report of the Human Rights Commitee (1991), GAOR, Supp. No. 40 (A/46/40), paragraph 
309. 
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and Political Rights; and (A) Second Optional Protocol to the International 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights, aimed at the abolition of the death 
penalty. / 

In addition, out of the 171 conventions of the iniemaanouel Labour 
Organization (ILO) India is not a party to 140, including the conventions 
on unemployment, maternity protection, minimum age (sea, non-industrial 
employment, and agriculture), workmen’s compensation (agriculture), 
night work (bakeries), sickness insurance (industry), and protection against 
accidents (dockers).° It is alleged that even in regard to the conventions 
which India has acceded to and ratified, India’s definition of the term 
“workman” falls short of ILO standards.‘ 

Third, many domestic laws of India are still primitive. For instance, the 
Jail Manual still talks of sending female convicts to the Lahore Female 
Jail.’ The law to promote equality between men and women in respect of 
succession in the Parsi community was passed by the Parliament of India in 
December 1991 only.t The Muslim Women (Protection) Act legitimizes 
and glorifies fundamentalism in the name of freedom of religion. 

On the whole, certainly, India has a more elaborate body of law on 
human rights than any other developing country. Indeed, in this matter, it 
compares well with any developed country. But what about its practice? 


Human Rights in Practice 


Reports published in daily newspapers, annual reports of non-Governmental 
organizations like Amnesty International, and the occasional pamphlets 
brought out by other organizations provide a vivid picture of the human 
rights situation in India. If we compare this picture with the catalogue of 
human rights, we notice a gulf between theory and practice. From the right 
to life to the right to equality, numerous inherent, inalienable, and en- 
forceable rights of millions of Indians are in jeopardy. The glorious ideal of 
equality mentioned in the Constitution of India means, in reality, equality 
among unequals. To know the state of the right to equality between men 
and women one has simply to read stories of termination of female foetuses, 
or run one’s eye through the statistics relating to development and under- 
development: women represent just 11.5 per cent of the workforce in the 


> This was the status as on 1 January 1990. The TO ieies NC hatt QERARINA ae 
tume to time. 

¢ See Complaint of Natonal Confederation of Officers’ Associations of Central Public 
Sector Undertakings (NCOA), dated 5 June 1991, submitted to the ILO against the Govern- 
ment of India regarding violation of Convention 87 and Convention 98. 

? See Chapter 29, Part II, Rule 16, of Manual for the Superintendence and Management of 
Jails in the Punjab Corrected Up to 31st March 1963 (Patiala, 1963), p 326. 

t The Rajya Sabha passed it on 20 November 1991; and the Lok Sabha, on 5 December 
1991 It received the assent of the President of India on 9 December 1991 See the Indian 
Succession (Amendment) Act of 1991 (Act No. 51 of 1991). " 
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public sector, and 18 per cent of the workforce in the private sector. When 
it comes to inheritance, the reality is that male heirs, not the female ones, 
inherit parental property. The Shah Banos’ and the Roop Kanwars"” 
symbolize the status of women’s rights in India. To learn the truth about 
freedom of speech and expression, perhaps we should ask the widow of 
Safdar Hashmi.'' To understand the state of freedom of the Press, we 
should approach the journalists of Bombay.” As for the freedom to carry 
on trade-union activity, nothing can be more educative than the plight of 
Shankar Guha Niyogi’s widow.” A visit to Meham,” Meerut,” Bulandsha- 
hr,* or any other constituency in Haryana or Uttar Pradesh or to any 
constituency in Bihar should suffice to convince us of how little right we 


* On 23 April 1985 the Supreme Court of India upheld the plea of Shah Bano, a Muslim 
divorcee, and said that she was entitled to a maintenance allowance from her former 
husband. Indian Muslim leaders considered this judgement an interference in the Muslim 
personal law. Under pressure from them the Indian Parhament adopted the Mushm Women 
(Protechon of Rights of Divorce) Act, 1986, which virtually nullified the Supreme Court 
judgement. See Mohd Ahmed Khan v. Shah Bano Begam AIR 1985 SC 945. 

* On 4 September 1987 Roop Kanwar, an 18-year-old Rajput widow, burnt herself, or was 
made to burn herself, to death on her husband’s pyre at Deorala in the Sikar District of the 
State of Rajasthan. The conservatives considered this a glorious act of sat on the part of Roop 
Kanwar, but the progressives denounced it as an unspeakably cruel crime on the part of those 
who had contrived to get Roop Kanwar to mount the pyre Subsequently the Government of 
Rajasthan registered a criminal case against those who had, according to its information, 
forced Roop Kanwar to sacrifice her life 
vie Safdar Hashmi, a popular theatre artut, was the pioneer, in Hindi, of progressive street 
plays. While performing a street play at Sahibabad near Delhi on 1 January 1989, some anti- 
social elements attacked him and his troupe. Apparently these elements enjoyed the patronage 
of a leading political party. Hashm died. A cross-section of people, especially intellectuals, 
launched a protest movement to force the Government to punish the killers, but in vain. 

2 This refers to certain poltically motrvated criminal attacks made on journalists in 
Bombay in November 1991 to punish them for their “audacity” m exposing pohticians and to 
silence them. Politics in India has in recent years been increasingly crimunalred, causing 
apprehension all round as to the future of democracy in the country. 

4 Shankar Guha Niyogi, a popular trade-union leader of the Chattisgarh region in the State 
of Madhya Pradesh, was asestainated at his residence on 28 September 1991. This murder is 
widely believed to have been instigated by certain industrialists of the region to check the 
trade-union movement in the region. 

H On 27 Februsry 1990, on the eve of a by-election to the Legulatve Assembly (Vidhan 
Sabha) of the State of Haryana, there was widespread violence in a place called Meham, with 
noting mobs trying to capture polling-booths and killing clvilians. This was compounded by 
the alleged parbcipation of the police in the criminal acts. The aggrieved families chargod that 
the police resorted to killings at the behest of the then Chief Minister of Haryana, who was 
also a candidate In the by-election. The by-electton was thereupon countermanded An 
inguiry was also ordered into the incidents. 

'S Meerut in the State of Uttar Pradesh was the scene of largescale violence on the eve of 
the elections to the House of the People (Lok Sabha) and the Legrslatrve Assembly in May 
1991 Again the result was countermanding of elections in the entre Meerut District 

* Bulandshahr in the State of Uttar Pradesh too witnessed unprecedented violence on the 
eve of the elections in May 1991. This led to the countermanding of elections in certain 
constituencies 
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have to participate to political work. Unfortunately no State in India has a 
clean record. Some are bad; others worse. Even their foreseeable future 
does not seem to be bright. 

This depressing scenario is no alibi for suppressing positive developments. 
The various High Courts and the Supreme Court have removed many 
substantial and procedural inhibitions in the way of seeking remedies in 
cases of human rights violations. Public interest litigation is the leading 
instrument of this change. Thanks to this kind of litigation, issues of locus 
standi, burden of proof, time constraints, and legal aid have all been 
interpreted so as to benefit victims of human Tights violations.” For instance, 
although the Government of India has made a reservation as regards the 
right to compensation in cases of human rights violations, the Supreme 
Court of India awarded compensation to Rudal Shah," as early as in 1983, 
and to the families of the victims of the Pilibhit killings,” as recently as in 
November 1991. In a number of cases of illegal or arbitrary detention, 
those affected have obtained the writ of habeas corpus just by sending a 
letter or telegram to the court concerned. The Undertrials case,” the Asiad 


compensation to the petitioner for the deprivation of the fundamental nght to life and Hberty. 
[t expressed the view that the petitioner could file a suit for appropnate damages from the 
State and its ermng officials See Rudal Shah v. State of Bihar, ATR 1983, SC 1086. 

ad On 12 July 1991 ten Sikhs died at Pilibhit in the State of Uttar Pradesh in an encounter 
with the police The police claimed that those who had died were terrorists, but the relatives 
of the dead said that they were innocent pilgrims. On 19 July 1991 the Chief Minister of Uttar 
Pradesh ordered an inquiry into the incident by a judge of the Uttar Pradeah High Court A 
Delhi advocate meanwhile filed a petition in the Supreme Court of India, demanding 
compensation for those killed in the encounter. A 3-judge bench of the Court headed by 
Chief Justice Ranganath Misra granted interim compensation to the next of kin. The Govern. 
ment, bowever, went in appeal against this order. The matter is still sub judice. 

= On the basis of a newspaper report Hussainara Khatoon and others filed two petitions, 
alleging that certain undertrials had been kept in miserable conditions in the jals, particularly 


procedure which enabled the Government to keep people behind bars without trial for so long 
could not possibly be regarded as reasonable, just, or far and that it Wes certainly not in 
conformity with the requirements of Article 21 of the Constitution. It further held that such 
confinement was tantamount to a denial of human rights. It added that the antiquated 
procedure that had been incorporated into the new Code of Criminal Procedure and which 
insisted on a bond with monetary obligations invanably supported by a surety whose credit- 
worthiness must be proved, operated harshly against the poor It recommended to Parliament 
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Workers case,” the Shriram Gas Leak case,” and the various public en- 
vironmental litigations illustrate the present judicial activism. The question 
is: Can the Indian judiciary sustain this “revolution”? Has it estimated the 
price of public interest litigation vis-d-vis regular litigation? Why is the 
Indian legislature reluctant to codify the jurisprudence of the public interest 
cases decided so far? How can judicial activism be a substitute for the 
efficiency of the Executive? Statistics show that we have had only a few 
successful public interest cases so far.” Certain judges may claim credit for 
entertaining public interest litigations albeit selectively, and for ameliorating 
certain outrightly objectionable human rights situations, but they are cold 
comfort to the millions of litigants waiting for justice or to thousands of 
others who have suffered injustice at the hands of the judiciary itself. 
Justice is being denied through a number of permissible and impermissible 
procedures and practices, including corruption and unwarranted delay in 
the disposal of cases. In any case the Judiciary, which should in fact be the 
last line of defence against human rights violations, cannot be turned into 
the first line of defence. 

The pathetic state of human rights in India provokes us to ask why we 
are in such a crisis. To answer this question we have to go back to the 


that in view of the changes made in such developed countries as the United States of America 
our Criminal Procedure Code too should be amended and brought into line with the changing 
social conditions to eliminate injustice to the poor who suffered incarceration, not because 
they were guilty, but because they were poor See Hussainara Khatoon and others (1) v. Home 
Secretary, State of Bihar, AIR 1980 1 SCC 91; and Hussainara Khatoon and others (IT) v 
Home Secretary, State of Bikar, AIR 1980 I SCC 91. 

n The People’s Umon for Democratic Rights (PUDR), a non-Governmental organization, 
addressed a letter to one of the judges of the Supreme Court of India, alleging violation of the 
labour laws in respect of the labourers engaged in the various construction projects under- 
taken in the context of the Asian Games (1982) in New Delhi. Accepting the letter as a writ 
petition, the Court held that it was the duty of the authorities concerned to ensure compliance 
with the provisions of the labour Laws. It also ordered adequate compensation to be paid to 
the workers for the violation of the Labour laws. See People’s Union for Democranc Rights 
and others v. Union of India and others, AIR 1982 SC 1473. 

2 In this case the Supreme Court of Incha felt called upon to pronounce upon the principles 
of ability of largescale enterprises manufacturing and selling hazardous products. The cause 
of action was the leakage of ohum gas from a unit of Shriram Food and Fertilizers Industnes m 
Delhi on 4 and 6 December 1985 This leakage affected many persons, including an advocate 
practising at Tis Hazan, New Delhi, who died. The Supreme Court awarded compensation to 
the victims. [t also discussed the basis for quantification of damages and the preventive 
measures that should be taken to reduce risk. It asked the Government of India to formulate a 
nations] policy on the location of hazardous industries. It advised the Government to 
establish an ecological science research group and also to establish environmental courts. 
Above all it advised strict liability for environmental harm See the Olum Gas Leakage case 
(M.C Mehtay Union of India), AIR 1987 SC 965 See ako AIR 1987 SC 1982 and AIR 198? 
SC 1086. 

n SK. Agrawala, Public Interest Lingahon A Crnque (New Delhi, 1985). 
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concept of human rights. When we try to assess the human rights situation 
in a specific country, we are essentially concerned with the relationship 
between the Government of that country and the individuals living within 
the jurisdiction of the Government. If we can understand the nature of the 
Indian State and also that of the citizens, we can understand their mutual 
relationship and the state of human rights in this country. 

The nature of a State is partly determined by its authority, its capacity to 
maintain law and order, its administration of justice, and its effective- 
ness—both notional and real. Where do we locate the authority of the 
Indian State? 

If we adopt an economic approach to answer this question, then we 
should realize that the authority of the Indian State lies not in the official, 
deficit, and debtridden public economy, but in the unofficial, flourishing, 
and rampant black economy. Soon after assuming office in the beginning 
of 1991 the new Indian Finance Minister, Manmohan Singh, pointed out 
how, while the national economy was crashing, the stock market was 
flourishing, and said that his Government would not allow it to happen. He 
has not succeeded, at least so far. And while the Government of India’s 
projects are starved of funds, and the country is virtually headed for a plan 
holiday,” private enterprises have more funds than they need. 

If we discard the economic approach and adopt a legal approach, where 
then can we locate the authority of the Indian State? Is it in the Parliament 
of India and the twentyfive Legislative Assemblies, which make laws and 
formulate policies? Or is it in the Washington-based International Monetary 
Fund, which seems to be so much on the minds of those who frame India’s 
economic, trade, commerce, industrial, exchange, investment, and monetary 
policies? Or is it in the body of the elected representatives or selected 
bureaucrats? Or is it in the executive arm of the Government, or in the 
armed bands of extremists and terrorists? 

The reality is that there are hundreds of extraconstitutional entiti 
which command more authority than the Indian State. In brief, the authority 
of the Indian State has largely slipped out of the hands of the Government. 
The Government commands very little authority, credibility, and effective- 
ness. How do you expect such a State to discharge its responsibilities in 
respect of human rights? This is incompatible with the legal position. 

In law, whether national or international, if there is a case of violation of 
human rights in India, as indeed there are many, the Government of India 
would be responsible and accountable irrespective of whether that violation 
was an act of the State or that of a non-State entity. We witness a de facto 
decentralization of power (or disintegration of power) through an illegal 
and undemocratic process, with the Indian State reduced to the position of 


H See Times of India (New Delhi), 5 December 1991, p 1 ` 
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a hapless spectator if not a dubious collaborator. If the word “State” means 
an embodiment of coercive power, we have hundreds of State and non- 
State entities—legal and illegal—within the Indian State. If, however , the 
word “State” means an entity which has responsibility, capability, willing- 
ness, and effectiveness to protect human dignity, we are marching towards 
a mirage. On the one hand we find that the Indian State has the almost 
exclusive duty to promote and protect human rights; and on the other we 
see the disintegration of, and disrespect for, the State authority. This 
disharmony is the principal cause of the present state of human rights in 
India. And it has some extraterritorial ramifications. 


Human Rights in Foreign Policy 


” Till the end of 1990 India pursued a two-tier foreign policy in respect of 
human rights.” First, it made a distinction between “gross violations” of 
human rights and other violations. While it advocated international inter- 
vention in case of the former, it invoked the doctrine of domestic jurisdic- 
tion in case of the latter. It regarded racial discrimination, genocide, and 
suppression of the right of selfdetermination of people under an alien rule 
as legitimate concerns of the international community, but did not take the 
same view of other violations. This policy enabled the Government of 
India to espouse the cause of the non-White people of South Africa, as also 
the Palestinian cause, at the international level while opposing any move to 
internationalize other, similar causes. Second, although India supported 
international measures for the implementation of human rights, it was not 
inclined to set up any strong machinery for the purpose.* It was an 
interesting but unimpressive amalgam of universal idealism and practical 
internationalism. This policy worked well for four decades. However, in 
the last four years at least, the worsening human rights situation in the 
country and its international exposure have made the traditional Indian 
position indefensible. Lately the issue of human rights in India has been a 
matter of discussion not only in bilateral diplomatic parleys between India 
and several other countries, but also in the British Parliament, the US 
Congress, the European Parliament, the Organization of the Islamic Con- 
ference, and several other extraterritorial and international forums. India’s 
policy on human rights, which is essentially based on the doctrine of 
domestic jurisdiction and nonintervention in internal affairs, is no longer 
effective. The Indian protest over the US Congress demand that Indian 


™ See, generally, Yogesh K. Tyagi, “Promotion and Observance of Human Rights by the 
Nonaligned Countnes”, in M.S. Rajan ef al , eds, The Nonaligned and the Unuted Nanons 
(New Delhi, 1985), pp. 123-42. 

* In contrast it favoured a step-by-step approach. See statement by India’s representative, 
Sinha, on 8 November 1966. Official Records of the General Assembly (GAOR) of the United 
Nations, session 21, Third Committee, mtg 1416, 8 November 1966, paragraph 1. 
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defence personnel be taught human rights in the course of their training in. 
the United States was an illustration of the Indian frustration over the 
issue.” Hence the need for a change in policy. The momentous recent 
developments in world politics have made it urgent. With the Soviet defeat 
in the Cold War and the nonvisibility of the nonaligned movement in 
international relations, India is constrained to pursue a down-to-earth, 
defensive foreign policy rather than an idealistic, offensive foreign policy. 
Terrorist attacks and hostile propaganda on the state of human rights are 
two bleeding-points of Indian foreign policy in the contemporary world. 
Concemed by criticism and convinced of the wisdom of coming to terms 
with the reality, the External Affairs Ministry of the Government of India 
has lately given up its ostrich approach to human rights. Albeit in a low 
key, it now seeks to defend its domestic policy on human rights. It does not 
dismiss allegations of violation as a nonissue. It tries instead to expose 
them and those who make them and the ulterior motives involved—sometimes 
successfully and at other times unsuccessfully. The absence of a hostile 
attitude on the part of the Big Powers and the signing of a bilateral 
agreement with the Government of the United Kingdom on confiscating 
terrorist funds testify to the success of this new approach.” 


Summary 


~ 


India is a poor country witb rich resources. It has a “Socialist” Constitution 
and a capital-friendly mixed economy. Its State policy of secularism is a 
hostage to casteism, fundamentalism, and obscurantism. Again, there is an 
elaborate and impressive body of law on human rights coexisting with 
widespread and flagrant violations. No wonder, therefore, that, with these 
paradoxes, the “largest” democracy is facing the severest test of its life. 
The nature of a state determines the nature of the human rights situation 
in that state. Hence the emphasis on the interrelationship between demo- 
cracy, development, and human rights. Addressing the Third Committee 
of the UN General Assembly on 19 November 1991, the Under Secretary- 
General for Human Rights said that “respect for human rights required 
good governance, popular participation, and an independent judiciary” .” 
India is yet struggling to secure these prerequisites. The need of the hour is 
for the people to maintain faith in their capacity to survive the ongoing 
crisis. As for progress, numerous remedial measures have been suggested 
in the past to improve the human rights situation in the country.” Most of 
them have fallen on deaf ears. Additional dangers, especially to the survival 


X See Hindustan Times (New Delbi), 25 June 1991, p. 1. 

™ See Sunday Tribune (Chandigarh), 1 December 1991, p. 1. 

* See statement by Jan Martenson, as reported in UN Newsletter (New Delhi), 30 November 
1991, p. 1. 

” See, for instance, Tyagi, n. 25, pp 133-37. 
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of democracy and the unity and integrity of the country, call for more 
serious attention and action. No individual, group of individuals, or organ- 
ization can, alone, establish the rule of law in an anarchical society like the 
one we are having at present in India. How to strengthen democracy, how 
to improve the state of human rights, and how to formulate and pursue a 
humanist development policy—these are not on the agenda of any political 
party, religious sect, or industrial house in India. Unless the centres of 
power grow sensitive to the human rights issue, India will continue to 
figure in the list of human rights violators. 


December 1991 
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Dealignment 


Mary Kacpor and RICHARD FALK, eds. Dealignment: A New Foreign 
Policy Perspective. Oxford/New York: Basil Blackwell (for the United 
Nations University), 1987. Pp. x + 265. $49.95. 


This book is the result of a conference on the subject “Dealignment for 
Western Europe” which was held at the Transnationai Institute in Amster- 
dam in November 1983. 

“Dealignment” is a new expression in the parlance of international 
relations. According to the editors of the volume, it means “gradually 
moving away from the necessity for common positions—building a new 
consensus around respect for pluralism and tolerance for a variety of social 
experiments”. Thus stated, it is not exactly nonalignment. Of course the 
two certainly appear to be sister concepts. 

The papers in this volume were written essentially in the context of 
certain developments in Western Europe. To begin with, Richard Falk 
analyzes how the system established by Yalta stands transformed and how 
constructive opportunities have arisen for European adjustments He 
describes these adjustments as dealignment, a means of recovering autonomy 
and sovereign rights for Europe. Also the opportunities appear to lead the 
way to selfdetermination in Europe. 

The second paper, by Gian Giacomo Migone, discusses the nature of 
bipolanty and attempts to argue against a bipolar system. Migone particu- 
larly takes up the danger of a nuclear war with all its destructive capabilities. 
His argument is that before the nuclear age it was the devastation caused 
by wars which ended the system of empires. Similarly, the possibility of 
destruction in the nuclear age should throw up opportunities for basic 
changes in the international power structure that would avert war. 

The next two chapters deal with the domestic situation in the United 
States on the one hand and European countnes like Britain, Italy, and 
(West) Germany on the other in the context of the Atlantic Alliance. 

The following chapter examines the tensions in trans-Atlantic relations. 
It also discusses how the United States ıs able to force its own interests on 
its Atlantic allies. In doing so it takes into acccunt both the economic and 
military dimensions. 


INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 29, 2 (1992) 
Sage Publications New Delthi/Newbury Park/London 
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In a chapter on the Atlantic technology culture Mary Kaldor begins by 
defining Atlanticism. She says that it “combines a philosophy, a view of the 
world, with a set of international arrangements and domestic styles and 
politics, entrenched in a set of social, economic, and military institutions” 
(p. 143). She adds that dealignment consists in withdrawing from the 
culture of Atlanticism. Her argument is that dealignment extends to tech- 
nology also, making the West European countries independent of the 
United States. 

A leading Finnish scholar, Raimo Vayrynen, discusses two allied 
concepts—neutrality and dealignment—in the context of political order in 
Europe. In the subsequent chapter A.W. Singham, a well-known scholar 
on nonalignment, and Shirley Hune examine nonalignment in the Third 
World and European dealignment, which, they say, has led to some sort of 
realignment in international relations. They are of the view that while 
nonalignment has served the countries of the Third World well, dealign- 
ment is a more suitable political orientation for Europe. 

In the last chapter Robin Luckham attempts to establish a relationship 
between Europe, the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, and the Third 
World in the context of dealignment. About a dozen Western scholars discuss 
European dealignment ably in the context of developments in Europe. 

The conclusions of these studies and the theoretical framework presented | 
in the introductory part of the book have at least partly been overtaken by 
the events of the year 1989. Nevertheless the book has the merit of 
throwing up the new concept of dealignment. It would be interesting to 
watch in the coming years how it develops and what similarities it has with 


nonalignment. 
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Military Expenditure and the Social Costs 


RutH Lecer SIvARD. World Military and Social Expenditures. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: World Priorities, 1988. Pp. 52. $5.00. 


In the Year of Peace (1985-86) the global military budget was $900 billion; 
in 1988 it is estimated to have exceeded $1,000 billion. (The total popula- 
tion of the world is just about 5 billion.) An hour’s military expenditure 
would suffice to immunize the 3.5 million children destined to die annually 
of preventible infectious diseases in India and other countries of the Third 
World. Eradication of smallpox was extended over a decade at a cost of: 


t 
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just the equivalent of three hours’ spending on the global arms race. 
Shocking contradictions of this sort based on official documents are pre- 
sented here in charts, graphs, and coloured maps to make a strong impact 
on the reader. When the global military expenditure is unprecedentedly 
high (about $1.7 million a minute), “it is time to look again at the effects, 
as well as effectiveness, of this level of spending for defense”. 

The author, a former chief of the Economics Division of the US Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency and now Director of World Priorities, a 
non-profit organization in Washington, D.C., knows the meaninglessness 
of incurring high defence expenditure at the cost of the demands of 
development and social welfare, thanks to her professional involvement 
with social action organizations. She refutes the claims of those who 
perceive advance in militaristic terms and speak of the nuclear arms race as 
“the currency of power”. She says that the unprecedented rise in military 
expenditure in the United States has, for example, led to war-oriented, 
dominant industrial and political sub-Governments which make it impossible 
for the elected President to negotiate peace and disarmament. Even when 
the US Government offers “aid” to other countries, mostly to the countries 
of the Third World, its primary concern is strategic advantage, military 
bases, and sale of military hardware. It spends as much as $128 billion 
(1985) on its bases and deployment of troops and nuclear fleets in the 
countries of the Third World. 

However, as President Dwight D. Eisenhower warned us three decades 
ago, the problem in defence spending is to figure how far we may go 
without destroying from within what we are trying to defend from without. 
Enormous secret funds and nonaccountable “defence” projects relating to 
high technology and high capital investment result in waste, give room to 
fraud,- and undermine the fundamental doctrine of participatory decision- 
making although they may yield high profits. (The profits of the military 
contractors are much higher everywhere than the average returns from 

industry.) Almost half of the first one hundred largest defence corporations in 
the ieie he States in 1985 were under “criminal” investigation. In India and 
other countries of the Third Workd, where democratic watchdog institutions 
are in their infancy, the Bofors and German submarines scandals notwith- 
standing, the doings of defence contractors have had catastrophic con- 
sequences. Corruption and fraud are now synonymous with defence. 

The author contends that wasteful expenditure on high tech weapons 
systems directly contributes to “social unrest, limits political freedom and 
fosters alienation and upheaval”. In support she lists the major areas of the 
social economy which have been deprived of essential funds in the United 
States: three million American families with children are homeless; thirty- 
three million or 14 per cent of the population live below the poverty-line; 
and thirtyfive million citizens are without any private or public healthcare. 
And the richest and militarily the strongest nation in the Wen 
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seventeenth in point of infant mortality. There are twenty million Americans 
without an adequate nutritious diet; 15 per cent of the people are un- 
employed with high rates of suicide, violence, and crime (committed every 
hour for want of social security, deprivation, and alienation). The reason 
for this irrationality is the numbers game. No one wants to lose the 
“nuclear edge” to the opponent. The Russians are close-mouthed, but the 
Americans talk more freely about “the gaps” that haunt their defence 
nightmares. But there is a season of the year called “budget-time” when 
the gaps gossip is especially virulent around Capitol Hill. 

The book provides analysis of the expenditure of as many as 142 countries 
under the heads Military, GNP, Education, Health, Nutrition, Water, and 
Economic Aid. It gives the per capita expenditure and the rank of each 
country in the world. It says, for example, that in 1983 India spent $5,210 
per soldier. This was doubled under Rajiv Gandhi’s upgraded military 
budget in 1986. In contrast India spent just $8 per capita on education, and 
$2 per capita on health; and less than 55 per cent of the people had safe 
drinking water facilities. This reviewer is not sure if the Russian leader 
Mikhail Gorbachev had read this book, but his Peace Initiative reaffirmed 
the thesis it presents. The book is recommended as most appropniate for 
Members of Parliament and for heads of Government. 


Formerly of the Centre DHIRENDRA SHARMA 
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RICHARD PEET. Global Capitalism: Theories of Societal Development. 
London/New York: Routledge, 1991. Paperback. Pp. xiv + 206. 
£9.99. 


The development of capitalism has had a great impact on human society, 
and it has been studied from different angles and in the light of its bearing 
on different disciplines. The collapse of the Socialist system, which was 
regarded for some time as an alternative open to mankind, has given rise to 
a renewed concern to understand the ongoing evolution of capitalism. The 
international dimension of capitalism has in fact been a subject of debate 
among social scientists for the last two centuries. 

The book under review, by a professor of geography, devotes special 
attention to the plight of the countries of the Third World. The author 
raises hopes when he claims in the introduction (p. xiv): “This author is 


disturbed by a tendency observable over the last decade for radical theories 
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of great value to be criticized so much that they are virtually withdrawn 
from intelligent discourse.” This, we feel, is the feeling of a large number 
of students of theory. The author also echoes the widespread apprehension 
that theoretical transcendence has been lost in the “scrambling pragmatics 
of capitulation”. 

As one gets along with the book, however, one is slightly disappointed. 
No doubt the book is a lucid survey of the various theories on capitalism 
and its growth. These theories include some from the field of geography 
which try to explain the growth and structure of capitalism over time, 
space, etc. The book also discusses Marxist theories including those of V.I. 
Lenin and others. Yet one does not get a clear outline of the growth of 
global capitalism. 

The author states that one of his objectives is to study ways in which the 
Third World is integrated into the global capitalist order. Although he is 
sympathetic to the plight of the countries of the Third World and their 
fading civilizations, he does not analyse in detail the implications for them 
of the renewed growth of capitalism. In the epilogue he asks: “Can. devel- 
opment occur outside capitalism?” However, he does not give any convincing 
answer. Of course it is very difficult for anyone to give an affirmative 
answer in the context of the present developments. 

Why does the author ignore the growth of transnational corporations 
and their important role in the evolution of global capitalism, especially in 
the period since the Second World War ? It is not clear. However, with all 
its limitations, it is a neat book and succeeds in telling the “tale in language 
comprehensible to the novice but still interesting for the specialist”. 


Centre for International Politics, SUMITRA CHISHTI 
Organization, and Disarmament, f 
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HARTMUT ELSENHANS. Development and Underdevelopment: The History, 
Economics, and Politics of North-South Relations. New DelhvNewbury 
Park, Calif London: Sage Publications, 1991. Pp. 176. Rs 175.00(c), 
Rs 90.00 (p). 


One may find it difficult to accept the somewhat provocative views of the 
author of the book under review on development and underdevelopment, 
but one would readily concede that at least it makes us take yet another 
look at the question of what determines economic growth or what pre- 
dominantly was the cause of the great Industrial Revolution. The author 
tries to demolish a widely held view in development economics that the 
industrial countries (referred to as the North hereinafter) owe much to the 
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developing countries (referred to as the South hereinafter) in regard to 
their economic growth. According to him, the Industrial Revolution was 
the result of a number of self-propelling economic forces, such as mass 
markets, equity in the distribution of incomes, rise of small entrepreneur- 
ship and technical innovations, etc. (p. 37) within the North itself, and the 
South contributed nothing thereto (p. 27). 

Trade (with the South) is actually a factor hindering future growth 
opportunities in the North (p. 31) rather than an engine of growth. If this is 
so, the author argues, the developing countries have no moral and ethical 
right to demand economic help from the North, and the North-South 
debate has no ethically defensible foundation. And if the historical experi- 
ence of development in the North is any guide, the notion that the devel- 
opment of the South depends on the reverse (inverse!) flow of resources 
from the North is also misconceived. The author, argues, further, that 
economic development in the South calls for social reform within the South 
itself. Even if the North tries to play a role as desired by the socalled State 
classes of the South, it is bound to be counterproductive without social 
reform in the South. 

What the book offers is thus a mixture of Marxist, structuralist, and 
neoclassical views on underdevelopment. While one finds no great difficulty 
in buying the arguments of the author in favour of structural reforms within 
the South for economic development, one cannot but reject his analysis of 
the Industrial Revolution. For example, he says that the purpose of the 
European invasion of the Third World was only to reduce the balance-of- 
trade deficit of Western Europe in relation to the Islamic countries (p. 211). 
We, however, know that on account of this integration of the South and 
the North, the North was able to exploit the South in various ways—by 
looting and through appropriation of precious metals from new sources, 
slave trade, elimination of the domination of the South in maritime trade, 
acquisition of monopoly over overseas trade, etc. This resulted in a continual 
inflow of precious metals in the North. The author, however, believes that 
this exploitation had no effect on the South, that the inflow of precious 
metals contributed only to increase prices in the North with the demand 
structure constant, and that, consequently, there was no impact on real 
income in the North (p. 25). If anything, the inflow of precious metals 
“only had the effect of redistributing competitive advantages in Europe 
without generating funds for investment” (p. 26). This is an example of the 
kind of economic illogic that the author adopts to justify his thesis. 

The transformation of the initial trade deficit into an enormous trade 
surplus must have provided scope for rapid capital accumulation and 
technical progress in the North. J.M. Keynes argued that there was a subtle 
point in the case of the mercantilists for a fundamental disequilibrium in 
the balance of payments. He also said that a favourable balance of trade 
served both as a direct means of foreign investment and as an indirect 
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means of reducing the domestic rate of interest with a view to bringing 
about home investment.* Of course he was aware of the limitations of such 
a policy; for he wrote: 


If the domestic rate of interest falls so low that the volume of investment 
is sufficiently stimulated to raise employment to a level which breaks 
through some of the critical points at which the wage-unit rises, the 
increase in the domestic level of costs will begin to react unfavourably 
ọn the balance of foreign trade, so that the effort to increase the latter 
will have Overreached and defeated itself. Again, if the domestic rate of 
interest falls so low relatively to rates of interest elsewhere as to stimulate a 
volume of foreign lending which is disproportionate to the favourable 
balance, there may ensue an efflux of the precious metals sufficient to 
reverse the advantages previously obtained. 


The Spanish example cited by the author (p. 25) was indeed an unfortu- 
nate event: an abundance of precious metals with its impact on the wage- 
unit destroyed Spain’s foreign trade. One the other hand Britain in the 
years before the Second World War provides an example of a country in 
which the facilities available for foreign lending and the purchase of pro- 
perties abroad frequently stood in the way of the decline in the domestic 
rate of interest which was required to ensure full employment at home. 

There are many such sweeping generalizations, unfounded misreadings 
of economic history, and wrong interpretations of economic events. If 
supplies of tropical and subtropical agricultural products were really in- 
consequential to industrial development (p. 26), how do we explain the 
repeal of the corn laws in Britain in 1826 and the subsequent development 
of the theory of comparative advantage? Without the concentration of 
money in the hands of the large overseas trading companies (ibid.), would 
it have been possible for Britain to attain maritime supremacy, which 
eventually helped it in becoming the commercial leader of the world? 

The author contradicts himself many times. For instance, he says that 
the South had no markets to offer to the North (p. 30). At the same time he 
notes that the penetration of Western goods led to a process of deindus- 
trialization in the South. It is indeed very amusing to read his thesis that the 
decline of Indian handicrafts (p. 32) was due not so much to British exports 
as to the decline in the incomes of the princely and élite classes! 

The Socialist countries did attempt economic development by closing 
their boundaries to international forces, but it is the inevitable contradiction 
within those countries which led to a collapse of their economies. No one 
would agree with the author that foreign capital and technology only make 


* JM Keynes. The General Theory of Employment, Interest and Money (London, 1957 
edn), p 336 
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the developing countries more dependent on the North and eventually 
force them into a debt trap. It depends on how the developing countries 
use the resources for development. If foreign capital is used as a consump- 
tion loan, the consequence would of course be what the author says it 
would be. To prevent the State classes from using foreign capital merely as 
a consumption loan requires social and political commitment. Unfortunately 
the author does not say within what kind of political system such reform 
would be possible. 


Centre for Diplomacy, International ALOKESH BARUA 
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School of International Studies, 
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United States of America 


RoBERT WILLIAMS, ed. Explaining American Politics: Issues and Inter- 
pretations. London: Routledge, 1990. Paperback. Pp. xii + 195. 
£10.99, 


If the American political system is dynamic, it is also complex. Recent 
years have seen major changes in the politics, society, and economy of the 
country. As a consequence a number of issues, both substantive and 
specific, have come up in the American political system. The book under 
review attempts to bring together some of the searching analyses developed 
by experts on certain areas of continuing interest in American politics. It 
uses a specialist approach and attempts to provide guidance on topics such 
as the impact of the New Right in American politics, relations between the 
President and Congress, Congress and its role in the making of foreign 
policy, the weaknesses and failures of the American bureaucracy, the 
question of judicial activism, the decline of the political parties, and the 
prospect of an electoral realignment. 

The experts present, by and large, a lively, up-to-date, and clear inter- 
pretation of the issues they examine. By putting together the three major 
areas of political activity—rule-making, rule implementation, and rule 
adjudication—they try to help us in understanding how the American 
political system works. 

The first article in the book deals with the broad issue of resurgence of 
conservatism as an ideology and political movement. According to many 
people, this resurgence is partly due to a change in American political 
values and voting habits. Gillian Peele, however, thinks differently. She 
says that to accept simplistic interpretations would be to ignore some of the 
major features of the American political system and the important differ- 
ences between the various strands of conservatism and their potential 
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political interaction. She lays particular stress on the sociological, foreign- 
policy, and cultural issues that dominated the conservative intellectual 
agenda in the 1970s and the subsequent growth of a new conservative 
movement (pp. 15-18). She also refers to the contradictions within the 
conservative movement despite its “accession to power through the Reagan 
Presidency” (p. 13). The conclusion she arrives at is that although the 
changes in the United States may not refiect the complete agenda of the 
conservative movement, it certainly has well-funded think-tanks and research 
institutes behind it to sustain its growth. In fact the movement has “now its 
own momentum and is unlikely to disappear” (p. 23). 

David McKay too is concerned with the changes in American politics, 
but he focuses on the institutional aspects rather than on issues. He asks 
why recent US Presidents have found it more difficult “to create and 
sustain an image as defenders of the national or public interest” than such 
“early modern Presidents” as Franklin D. Roosevelt, Harry S. Truman, 
and Dwight D. Eisenhower. To find an answer he analyses the changes in 
the domestic and international environments. In particular he goes into the 
constraints imposed by “particularistic pressures from organized special 
interests” on the Presidency. He finds that since 1965 the Presidents have 
increasingly been unable to meet the specific social, political, and Govern- 
mental conditions necessary for a “public-interest” Presidency. As the 
“modern Presidency” dates back to the time of Franklin Roosevelt in 1933, 
he asks whether there has been a revival of such a “public-interest” 
Presidency under Reagan. He points out that the complex foreign-policy 
scenario and the breaking down of political consensus on foreign-policy 
issues such as Vietnam, Cambodia, the Iranian hostage crisis, the invasion 
of Grenada, the bombing of Libya, and the general disagreement over US 
policy in Central America and the Middle East (p. 33) often make it 
difficult for a President to be perceived as one oriented to the public 
interest or national interest. Economic policy is also a contributory factor. 
All modern industrial economies are increasingly facing the problem of 
distribution of income and other resources between social groups within a 
given society (rather than antagonistic social classes). This means that 
Blacks and Whites, men and women, et al. have to be on opposing sides 
most of the time. Such cross-cutting forces fragment traditional party 
alignments and render the task of the Presidency particularly difficult. 

Joseph Hogan concedes that the political world has in some respects 
become more unfriendly to “late modern Presidents”, but chooses to 
examine the problem of the modern President from a different perspective. 
He points out how the United States does not have a system of Presidential 
dominance and how critics of Presidential governance and Presidential 
failures often overlook this fact. His central argument is that the President 
does not always have to face an “unfriendly or intractable” legislature, the 
new style of Congress not only presents new problems, but also offers 
considerable opportunities to the President who clearly sets his legislative 
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priorities and is professional about achieving them (pp. 41-43). Neverthe- 
less Hogan sounds a note of caution. He says that “the interplay of political 
forces has recently shifted the balance of power away from the President”. 
This accentuates the “separateness” rather than the “sharing of power” 
between the President and Congress. Hogan, therefore, concludes that 
modern Presidential legislative leadership cannot “be provided on a sus- 
tained, continuous basis” (p. 63). 

Many scholars have noted that interpretations of American politics are 
far too often President-centred. Michael Foley’s contribution in the book 
under review here provides a different and vitally important perspective on 
the problem of policymaking on Capitol Hill. He focuses on the underlying 
and enduring character of Congress, not on-the resurgence-decline cycle 
vis-a-vis the Executive. He gives an account of the sources of weakness and 
incoherence in Congressional policymaking, and points out how independ- 
ence from the Executive and freedom of individual action are the principles 
that unite legislators. It is, however, precisely these qualities that lead to 
incoherence in policymaking. Foley’s originality lies in advising his readers 
to view legislative disorganization, studied resistance to the power of the 
Executive, “heroic” intransigence, and incoherence and irresponsibility in 
policymaking as sources of Congressional dynamism. These characteristics 
enable Congress to discipline and challenge Presidential excesses without 
infringing the principle of Presidential responsibility in policymaking 
(p. 87). Foley highlights the fact that, for all its activism in the field of 
foreign policy, Congress is still the “same old Congress”. Its motivations 
apply in an active rather than passive sense to the field of international 
affairs (p. 92). 

Another issue is the role of the Federal bureaucracy. Robert Williams 
deals effectively with the questions why the Federal bureaucracy is un- 
popular (p. 97), why it is perceived to be ineffective, and why attempts at 
reform have seldom succeeded in their entirety. He begins by describing 
the structure and growth of the Federal bureaucracy (pp. 100-105) and 
relating the performance of the civil service to the organizational policy 
-~ choices made by its political masters. He lays particular emphasis on the 
Nixon and Reagan Presidencies to show that even an “administrative 
Presidency” did not wholly succeed in its struggle with the bureaucracy 
(pp. 107-9). He notes that to most observers accustomed to centralized 
political systems and permanent national bureaucracies the American system 
seems strange. To American Presidents it is a source of frustration; to 
members of Congress who are anxious to respond to interest group pressures, 
it is a major political resource; to the American public,it is “intrusive, 
ineffective, and inefficient” (p. 111). Williams, however, blames the poli- 
tical and institutional forces in the American system for the bureaucratic 
failures to implement policy. He argues that much “too often” the Federal 
bureaucracy is used “as the whipping boy” for the failures. In reality, it is 
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the structural and procedural constraints imposed by Congress and the 
President which make “such failures inescapable” (p. 114). According to 
him, making the Federal bureaucracy effective would entail major insti- 
tutional reforms rather than piecemeal attempts by Presidents. 

For several years now the growth of judicial interpretation of American 
politics has been the subject of a scholarly debate. Richard Hodder-Williams 
adds a different dimension to the classic studies of judicial activism in 
American politics in the 1980s. Contrary to the general view, he holds that 
the Supreme Court is not the most powerful branch of Government, 
considering that it is not substantively involved in many areas of policy. His 
thesis rests on several arguments. First, he says that the Supreme Court is 
only the final arbiter of the Constitution (p. 118). Second, he underlines 
the fact that notwithstanding its impressive exercise of political power in a 
variety of cases (some of which are outlined on pp. 117-21), the Supreme 
Court cannot by itself enforce its decrees. Third, he shows how fiscal and 
monetary policy, welfare measures, foreign policy, and business policy are 
in the hands, not of the Supreme Court, but of the legislative organs and the 
Executive. The Supreme Court does not, and mdeed it cannot, substantively 
involve itself; it 1s obliged to confine itself to aspects of statutory inter- 
pretation. For “ordinary Americans, the decisions that affect them and 
their families are still unquestionably decisions taken by elected branches” 
(p. 122). Of course the political culture of the American system demands 
the involvement of the Judiciary, but the judges should be guided by the 
principle of “deference to elected bodies” where applicable. Hodder-Wilhams 
nevertheless concludes that it is difficult to separate the Judiciary from 
politics and from the political processes (p. 139). 

The last section deals with the decline and the revival of the party system 
on the one hand and with the specific issue of a realignment of parties on 
the other. Dean McSweeney explores both the causes and the consequences 
of the decline of the party system. In considering the evidence of decline, 
he introduces three categories—electoral, organizational, and functional. 
In his analysis of the electorate, he highlights party identification as a 
reliable guide to voting behaviour in the 1950s. This continued through 
most of the 1960s and started declining only in the late 1960s (pp. 145-46). 
There is not enough evidence for the other two categories. And yet the 
decline of party organizations and the consequent growth of political 
participation through the organizations and single-issue campaigns of 
candidates contributed to the decline of the party system (p. 148). The 
Governmental category too witnessed a similar development. Party leaders 
in Congress, for instance, “no longer possessed the resources [needed] to 
produce modest party cohesion of the past” (p. 151). The value of this 
analysis by McSweeney lies in its interpretation of the causes of the decline 
rather than in its demonstration of the fact of decline (p. 153). McSweeney 
points out, and rightly, that most studies do not pinpoint the nature of the 
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breakdown of party alignments. He names several causes of the decline, 
including changes in society, especially in values and orientations, incidence 
of political controversy, developments in technology and mass communica- 
tion, and institutional reforms. He then notes that in the 1980s there was a 
revival of the party system. According to him, the focus of the revival 
thesis is the role of national party organizations, particularly the organization 
of the Republican Party (p. 162). Is the revival of the party system merely a 
temporary phenomenon? McSweeney says that this yet “remains to be 
seen”. 

The last article, by John Zvesper, focuses on the issue of party realign- 
ment. It concentrates on the manner in which one party dominates the 
Federal Government for long periods and defines the policy agenda. This 
causes the opposing party often to adjust its own agenda suitably and to 
echo the rhetoric of the dominant party. The article also questions the 
theory of critical elections and critical realignments (p. 171). Examining in 
detail the “theory of critical elections” by V.O. Key (1955), Zvesper 
throws light on certain pertinent implications. According to him, the view 
that the revolutionary character of certain elections flows from a redefini- 
tion of “the cleavage between major parties” is based on Key’s interpreta- 
tion of voters as “more rational and responsible” during those periods 
(p. 172). In fact he highlights the democratic nature of the system as 
consisting in the habit of party identification as established during those 
times, and says that this habit manifests itself in the “stable” periods. The 
critical elections bring out a new set of issues as the basis of conflict and 
“loosen” inherited party loyalties. Another dimension of this theory is that, 
according to it, realignments in the electorate come about sometimes at a 
slow pace, indicating a long-run drift: such realignments are called secular 
realignments. 

While the Key theory is pioneering, it has certain limitations. For instance, 
it does not examine the role of political leaders in making, or in failing to 
make, elections critical. Nor does it assess the distinctive “evangelical 
quality” of the political appeals made by leaders such as Andrew Jackson, 
Abraham Lincoln, and Franklin Roosevelt in the critical elections. The 
article argues that this point is germane to any consideration of the revival 
of the party system in the 1980s. One wonders if recent political leaders 
like Ronald Reagan have been able to transform socially conservative 
support into a partisan realignment. The article points out that it is a steady 
party dealignment (as manifested in low levels of partisanship, low turn- 
out, split-ticket voting, volatility of opinions and voting decisions, use of 
devices to bypass party such as referendums, etc.) which has set the stage 
for the contemporary realignment (pp. 181-82). 

The book on the whole is a useful guide to scholars concerned with the 
issues relevant to American politics today. It maintains the debate at a high 
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level by its wide use of contemporary evidence and interpretation. It 
certainly goes a long way towards “explaining American politics”! 
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“Our politics progressively become of the parlour variety”, wrote Jawahar- 
lal Nehru to his Chief Ministers on 17 May 1951. “This itself is significant in 
indicating that we are cutting ourselves off from the mass movements and 
the large-scale contacts of the people that have been the backbone of the 
Congress.” He regretted that Congress politics too had become somewhat 
unreal: “There are no fierce debates in the All-India Congress Committee 
such as there used to be in the old days.” Such debates, he argued, “waken up 
people and force them to think, even though the direction of the thought 
might not always be the right one”. 

Nehru was not the one to fear criticism from the Press: he knew the art 
of governing without losing sight of long-term objectives. Where principles 
were concerned, he seldom compromised. “I shall not allow communalism 
to shape our policy”, he told the Chief Ministers, “nor am I prepared to 
tolerate barbarous and uncivilized behaviour.” Such behaviour could affect 
the administration and the police and should be crushed at any cost. He, 
therefore, suggested that a black mark should be made in the record of a 
district officer whenever a communal incident took place in the district 
under his charge and that he should be informed accordingly. He even 
disliked official participation in religious functions such as the inauguration 
of the Somnath Temple “with pomp and ceremony” since it “created a bad 
impression abroad about India and her professions”. 

As one goes through the seventyeight letters that Nebru wrote to the 
Chief Ministers during 1950-52, one wonders if India has not strayed far 
from the ideals he upheld. Or else how do we explain the Meerut massacre, 
the Muslim Women’s Bill, and the Ram Janmabhoomi controversy? At 
home, we demand the loyalty of the Sikhs, the Muslims, and the other 
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minorities; abroad, we call upon our neighbours to bend to our national 
willl “Loyalty”, observed Nehru, “is not produced to order or by fear. It 
comes as natural growth from circumstances. We have to produce condi- 
tions which lead to this sentiment being produced. In any event criticism 
and cavilling at minorities does not help.” 

Would some of our rulers and editors of national newspapers pay heed 
to these words? 

Maintenance of world peace and good-neighbourly relations were two 
magnificent obsessions of Nehru. “War is a disaster in any event”, he 
-observed, “but much more so when it is communal or racial or something 
like that.” In spite of much opposition, therefore, he insisted on building 
better relations with Pakistan. An aggressive posture towards Pakistan, he 
maintained, “could well result in an escalation of Hindu chauvinism and 
‘stupidest assertion’ of national interest.” And yet stupidity has a market, if 
it puts on some kind of a nationalist garb. 

. Nehru roundly condemned the anti-Pakistani hysteria that seized the 
country from time to time. (The latest instance of this hysteria is the one 
caused by our fears of Pakistan having the nuclear bomb!) He wrote: 


If one reads the newspapers, or some of them, we would imagine that 
there are few people in the country who really seek peace. I have been 
surprised beyond measure at this wave of hysteria and lack of balance 
that has come over large numbers of our people. We used to blame 
Pakistan for its morbid mental state. We have little to choose now, so 
far as this state of mind is concerned, between India and Pakistan. 


Building good relations with neighbouring countries like Afghanistan, 
Burma , Indonesia, Nepal, and Sri Lanka was an article of faith with 
Nehru. He argued that “gradually the centre of gravity of our foreign 
relations is shifting to Asia”, but cautioned: “Enlightened self-interest may 
take a short view or a long view, but in foreign policy, more than anything 
else, the short view is dangerous.” 

Would the custodians of Nehru’s legacy inform us whether in our sudden 
show of strength vis-à-vis Sri Lanka we have taken a short or a long view of 
our relations with our South Asian neighbour? We may have sympathies 
for the Sri Lankan Tamils, but even in 1950, when a popular movement 
broke out in Nepal, Nehru was careful to point out that despite our 
sympathies for those who sought reform in Nepal, “we cannot support any 
violence or illegality in our territories”. Is this our policy today in regard to 
the Tamil militants? Would our stand allow us to assert, as Nehru did, that 
“India stands for peace and will not allow herself to be swept away by the 
passions that consume so many others countries today”? 
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Even in regard to China, which faced India with a “certain aggressive- 
ness” on the borders, Nehru observed: “Whatever our relations with China 
may be in the present or the future, it is of high importance that we should 
understand her.” How much more important it is for us to understand 
China today as tension builds up once more on the Sino-Indian borders! 

Yet, with all his involvement in world affairs (as, for example, in dis- 
armament, the Korean War, the Japanese Peace Treaty, developments in 
Nepal and Tibet, and the flow of refugees from East Pakistan), Nehru’s 
tireless mind searched for answers for India’s manifold ailments such as 
India’s need for food, the formation of the Planning Commission, the 
updating of the census for India’s first general election, etc. Everywhere he 
showed his great humanitarian touch. 

What strikes this reviewer as a matter of immense contemporary relevance 
is his call for the strictest action against the economic offenders—against 
those who indulged in blackmarketeering, high prices, and corruption 


generally. 


We punish a number of people of low degree. But it is clear that the 
main offenders are not those petty-folk . . . the real offenders are those 
who indulge in corrupt practices. They are worse because . . . they are 
the real enemies within our gates: others are open and avowed enemies, 
whom we can see and deal with. 
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N. Kuwu. Indian Army: A Grassroots Review. New Delhi: Reliance 
Publishing House, 1991. Pp. 116. Price, not indicated. 


Here is a commendable effort to present in a bnef compass a wide range of 
issues relating to the Indian Army though the coverage appears sketchy at 
times. 

The Army is a symbol of national integration. It integrates the men who 
join as Hindus, Sikhs, Muslims, Christians, Brahmins, Rajputs, etc.. and 
turns them into Indians and teaches them through ngorous training to 
safeguard India’s sovereignty and territorial integrity. Training, nter alta, 
entails discipline. Discipline does not consist merely in carrying out orders. 
(Some of these may even be unlawful, and the iaw stipulates that only 
lawful orders are to be obeyed.) If the leadership is corrupt or incompetent 
or sycophantic, it cannot build a strong army. 
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For reasons best known to itself, the Government at first degraded the 
Army by changing the order of precedence of the British days. It then 
started promoting as Chief of the Army Staff officers who were not 
particularly known for their independence but who had been found to be 
pliable. No wonder this fostered sycophancy, nepotism, and other detri- 
mental traits in our officers and men. The result is obvious. Even senior 
officers commit offences with impunity, and the subordinates are at their 
mercy. 

The debates in Parliament do not succeed in focusing on the evils that 
may be there in the Army. Nothing is really revealed in the socalled 
interest of national security. The public is apathetic. Those who are keen to 
discuss military matters are denied information. It is as if the Army were 
operating from behind an iron curtain. It is not accountable to anyone. The 
author highlights some of the corrupt practices in which the JCOs are used 
as middlemen. This has affected morale and discipline. Without morale 
and discipline an army is just rubble collected together in uniform. Such an 
army cannot win victories. As a veteran soldier the author is candid and 
generally right. His remarks on opportunism, careerism, sycophancy, and 
corruption are very much in order. People like General K. Sunderji have 
endorsed them. 

The author deals in the first two chapters with the structure of the Indian 
Army and the training that is imparted to officers and men. Later he dwells 
on the very sensitive subject of unfair treatment of Junior Commissioned 
Officers (JCOs). The relationship between the officers and the JCOs is not 
what it ought to be. The standards of “man-management” in the Army 
have deteriorated considerably. This bodes no good for the future of the 
country. 

The author lays his finger on a very important drawback when he writes 
of lack of rapport between the military and civil authorities. This rapport is 
vital. Equally vital is the support of the local population. Whatever justi- 
fication the authorities may offer for lack of rapport, it creates the impression 
among the people, especially in sensitive areas like Kashmir, that the 
Indian Army is an alien army, a colonial army, an army of occupation, not 
their army, an army meant for the promotion of their well-being and 
protection, although they may not make their disapproval quite explicit. 

The author then raises a variety of issues which arise periodically. The 
vested interests have shelved some of them in order to maintain the status 
quo. In any case human nature is averse to change. These issues call for 
detailed analysis and research. Would the omnipotent military bureaucracy 
permit it? 

The author deserves to be complimented on his work. The book is 
interesting and educative. The issues it raises deserve serious consider- 
ation. A serious perusal of the book should help correct the false image 
that is projected of the Army through the Republic Day parade and 
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“Beating Retreat” ceremony. There is more to the Army than mere 


_ glamour. 
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K.S. NAGAR and LIEUTENANT-COLONEL GAUTAM SHARMA, eds. India’s 
Security: Super Power Threat. New Delhi: Reliance Publishing House, 
n.d. Pp. xiv + 220. Rs. 175.00. 
The book under review contains a collection of papers presented to a 
seminar organized at the national level by the Department of Defence 
Studies, Gorakhpur University, in 1984. The papers discuss the various 
aspects of India’s national security in the context of the international 
situation obtaining between 1972 and 1986, one that was dominated by the 
Sino-US détente and the Soviet intervention in Afghanistan. 

These events had enormous and immediate implications for India’s 
security system. They are of course not quite relevant now particularly 
since 1986, with the Soviet Union having shown its willingness to act in the 
global political arena in coordination with the United States. In fact the 
Soviet Union has ceased to act as a rival Super Power. This structural 
change in the international security system has upset several regional 
security arrangements, as also the assumptions underlying them, including 
those of India. 

The papers range from a theme like the Great Game (by Parshotam 
Mehra) to the Chinese intrusion of 1986 into ‘the Sumdorong Chu Valley 
(by Ram Avtar). Although they vary greatly in focus, quality, and length, 
they are woven around five themes: the external strategic situation in 
which India finds itself, US and Chinese arms aid to Pakistan, Pakistan’s 
nuclear programme, the Soviet intervention in Afghanistan, and rivalry 
among the Great Powers in the Indian Ocean. 

In the first section contributions by K.R. Singh and S.J.R. Bilgrami 
merit mention. After surveying the global pattern of strategic relations 
since the Second World War, Singh concludes that the arena of rivalry 
among the Great Powers had shifted by the 1970s from Europe to some 
strategic points in the Third World such as the Mediterranean region, the 
Indian Ocean, the Persian Gulf, and Southeast Asia. In particular his 
remarks on the Persian Gulf sound prophetic (p. 16): 


The use of oil as a political weapon by the Arabs after the October War 
as well as the steep hike in the oil price, added to the fear of growing 
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western dependence upon the Gulf. Some responsible leaders of the 
West even threatened to occupy these oil fields if there was a likelihood 
of the oil supply being denied to them. The modalities of military 
occupation of these oil fields, especially the Saudi oil core, were publicly 
debated in 1974-75 and again in 1978-79. 


Turning to the Asia-Pacific region, Singh comments especially on the 
international ramifications of the Sino-US détente in the 1970s. He says 
that one of the consequences was the change from active hostility between 
China and the Soviet Union in the 1960s and the 1970s to new strategic 
linkages among the three important Pacific Powers—China, Japan, and the 
United States. These linkages were also reflected in the relationship between 
the Great Powers and the regional Powers on the periphery of South Asia 
(pp. 18-19): “That partly explains the newly emerged axis of US, Japan, 
China, with Pakistan and the GCC states on the western flank of South 
Asia with the ASEAN states and Australia on the eastern flank of South 
Asia.” 

The ingroup alliance which indian authors do not acknowledge included 
the Soviet Union, the East European states, and several countries of the 
Third World, including India. This was indeed the international strategic 
situation that obtained roughly in the period 1972-86. Since 1986, how- 
ever, two or three events have brought about a revolution in world politics 
that has complicated the international strategic balance in so far as it 
affects India. Bilgrami discusses India’s options in the post-1972 inter- 
national strategic situation. What is the cost, and what are the benefits of 
the Indo-Soviet Friendship Treaty for India in facing a possible intervention 
by the Sino-Pakistani-US axis? Could India improve its relations with 
China and the United States to reduce the threat from that axis? Bilgrami 
argues that although the Indo-Soviet Treaty might pre-empt a possible 
Sino-Pakistani-US intervention, “one can equally foresee scenarios of the 
future when the same treaty could either become redundant, dead-weight 
or a source of potential danger” (p. 30). 

Bilgrami notes the Reagan Administration’s new approach to South 
Asia which recognizes India’s pivotal role in the region, but adds that the 
United States cannot match the credit terms offered by the Soviet Union 
(for seventeen years, at 2 per cent interest) to finance India’s purchases of 
capital military goods. On the other hand the Soviet Union cannot provide 
India the high technology that Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi was so keen 
on. The United States insisted upon a General Security Organization and 
Military Information Agreement which India was reluctant to sign; for “it 
may amount to mitigate the effects of well-tested Indo-Soviet Friendship 
Treaty” (p. 31). In other words the Indo-Soviet Treaty was so vital to 
India’s security that India would not risk improving its relations with the 
United States lest it hurt Indo-Soviet relations. This dilemma is now more 
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or less obviated by Mikhail Gorbachev’s improved relations with China 
and the United States. In fact these two developments question the basic 
premises of India’s foreign policy, no matter how well time-tested they may 
have appeared so far. 

While the global strategic forces at the level of the Super Powers have 
radically realigned themselves, there seems to be hardly any change in the 
regional geostrategic system. This is so largely because of the relative 
autonomy of the Chinese power in the international system. China 18 

“aligned” with neither of the Super Powers but appears to play the role of a 
“balancer” between the United States and the Soviet Union. In this context 
(p. 32) “the Indo-Soviet Treaty may exist but without meaning in actuality. 
This is another scenario in which an agreement may die a natural death.” 

At the regional level China and Pakistan loom large in India’s strategic 
calculations. At present India is being called upon to react to China’s 
accommodation strategy on the border issue. If accommodation means 
mutual understanding and fair and reasonable compromise on the border 
issue, it would certainly be, as Bilgrami says, of mutual benefit (p. 31): 


But if the real purpose of China through such policy is to benumb the 
emerging position of India in order to fulfil its own ambitions, it would 
diminish India’s leverage with Moscow and de-operationalize nonaligned 
foreign policy. This erosion of India’s position involves even a security 
risk. Such implication dictates a great deal of caution about any accom- 
modation to be reached with China on the border issue. 


Pakistan becomes an autonomous actor in South Asian regional politics 
when it goes nuclear. Otherwise critical issues of war and peace may not be 
decided so much in Islamabad as China and the United States indicate. As 
R.K. Tiwari says, and quite rightly, Pakistan’s nuclear weapons programme is 

“a far more serious threat than China’s truly remarkable progress in this 
field” (p. 148). Nuclear weapons in the hands of rational actors might have 
a deterrent effect, but in the hands of non-rational or emotional actors they 
can be deadly. There is an ever-present danger of such actors pressing the 
button in a moment of blind hatred or desperation. Hatred between the 
Hindus and the Muslims of the subcontinent has a long history behind it, 
whether secularized Indians like to acknowledge it or not. It is a social fact. 
And Pakistan, feeling ever threatened by India with its massive Hindu 
population, looks upon its nuclear programme as the only guarantee of its 
national existence. It is not so much the possession of nuclear weapons as 
the “religious” purpose for which the “believers” might use such weapons 
that constitutes a definite danger to the whole of South Asia and beyond. 

In view of the seriousness of the possibility of nuclearization of South 
Asia the book carries as many as six long articles on the subject. Pradyot 
Pradhan describes India’s nuclear programme: (pp. 113-29); J.N. Lal 
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analyses the changing pattern of India’s nuclear policy in the context of 
Pakistan’s nuclear programme (pp. 162-67); Aparna Tripathi and K.S. Nagar 
describe the development of Pakistan’s nuclear programme (pp. 130-39); 

Ram Komal Tewari perceives a serious threat to India from a nuclear 
Pakistan (pp. 148-54); Paramjit Singh and K.S. Sidhu want India to go 
ahead with its nuclear programme for military as well as peaceful purposes 
(pp. 140-47); and Arun Pratap Singh and Kailash Pati Singh depict India’s 

nuclear dilemma (pp. 155-61). Almost all are in favour of India going 
nuclear if only to deter Pakistan. 

The basic assumption of the strategic discourse covered in the book is 
lasgely out of date today, thanks to certain significant events that have 
occurred since 1986. The nexus between China, Pakistan, and the United 
States which links up many disparate papers has considerably loosened, if 
not broken. US relations with Pakistan are not as committed as they were 
during the Soviet intervention in Afghanistan. In fact the United States has 
lately shown a measure of political will to restrain Pakistan from too deep 
an involvement in Kashmir and the Punjab. It has also seriously questioned 
Pakistan’s nuclear weapons programme.* 
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ZOYA HASAN, S.N. JHA, and RASHIDUDDIN KHAN, eds. The State, Political 
Processes, and Identity: Reflections on Modern India. New Delhi/ 
Newbury Park, Calif/London: Sage Publications, 1989. Pp. 324. 
Rs. 250.00 (c), Rs. 145.00 (p). 


This book is divided in three parts (“The State in India”; “Political Pro- 
cesses”; and “Identity: Class, Caste, Nation”); there are seventeen chapters 
by seventeen different contributors, including the editors. Academia is the 
common background of the contributors. The book is unleavened by 
contributions from either practising politicians or media persons with 
specialization in current affairs, on the political side. For whom then is the 
book intended? Exclusively for an academic and esoteric readership? If the 
target readership has in fact been intentionally limited the authors should 
have no reason to be dissatisfied; but if the book is meant to explain 
political processes to a wider readership of intelligent people who may not 
be specialists in political theory, it is a stillborn fated to pass into limbo. 
Inclusion of non-teaching people with an exposure to the subject is desirable 
in any book which aims at a readership outside academia. 


* This review was written prior to the collapse of the Soviet Union. 
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Alas, the completion of a manuscript (in July 1988), its publication (in 
1989), and its review (in 1992) necessarily involves a time lag. In the 
present case the interregnum has been calamitous! With some refreshing 
exceptions, almost every contributor works within the framework of the 
Marxist dialectic or paradigm. Except in China, that paradigm has been 
overthrown, along with the status of the Marxist heroes, which were pulled 
down by angry mobs in the shattered polity of the Soviet Unton and 
Eastern Europe. 

This again raises a fundamental question: Can one examine a given 
subject without artificial paradigms whose validity may be overtaken by 
developments of contemporary history? Only one or two contributors 
address themselves to the question. And their writings, without the inevit- 
able Marxist framework, are refreshingly free from jargon and artifice. 

The opening chapter is the weakest, both because it ts based totally on 
the Marxist paradigm and also because its presentation is unnecessarily 
laced with abstract jargon. One feels like admonishing its author in the 
words of the poet who exclaimed “Simplify, simplify”. To which one may 
add, “Concretize with examples, wherever possible!” Here is a typical 
sentence: “In addition to addressing itself to the nature and character of the 
State, the Marxists seek to identify themselves within the matrix of the 
dynamics of the social structure, as indeed to explore the relations and 
interests which are promoted by the material force of State power.” Scanned 
as a passage of writing in English, the double of-s and to-s are inelegant; 
the formulation leads to a dead end. In point of both style and substance, 
such a sentence in the opening chapter of a major book leaves something to 
be desired! 

The author makes a huge value judgement which people subscribing to 
some Other paradigm would certainly question (p. 11): “At the same time, 
it is also evident that the State has faced major constraints in the process of 
modernization, owing to the predominance of private control of productive 
resources, a fact which has curbed both the scope and effectiveness of its 
intervention.” The State does intervene,and has intervened, in every area 
of human life in India—a reality which is not only the observation of the 
present reviewer, but which is also conceded in different places and at 
different times by all contributors, implicitly or explicitly. (Land of course 
has escaped nationalization in toto.) 

The author may not win acceptance for her viewpoint that India’s 
orientation is basically capitalist. Textbook Statism—Nehru’s misbegotten 
idea of Socialism—bedevilled India’s politics and economics soon after the 
Republic came into existence. A lay person looking at India’s troubled 
polity and economy would opine that State Socialism gave India the worst 
of two worlds:-the heavy hand of the State curbing economic initiative, 
minus the discipline of the Communist regimes. It also lacked the -fierce 
thrust and parry of the competitive market economies. 


~ 
` 
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If the fall of the Soviet Union and the countries of the Eastern bloc 
proves anything, it is that the inefficiency of State ownership of the means 
of production can only be backed by the power of the State, choking free 
political processes. China mowed down political protest in Tiananmen 
Square when economic liberalization brought in its wake the corollary of a 
more open political system. Mikhail Gorbachev’s limited flirtation with a 
free polity ruptured the Soviet Union. 

We have paid so much attention to the first chapter because it virtually 
sets the pattern which repeats itself throughout the book. The theoretical 
sections with their Marxist jargon of “proletariat”, “bourgeoisie”, etc., give 
one a sense of deja vu. (For this, of course, the authors cannot be blamed.) 
One hopes that Marxist intellectuals, like India’s practising Marxist poli- 
ticians, would adapt themselves more intelligently to a paradigm that has 
been flung into the dustbin of European history—by those who suffered 
under that paradigm put into practice! 

However, almost without exception, the chapters represent painstaking 
research put usefully under a single cover. Some of the statistics may need 
to be updated, but the figures about the bureaucracy and the classes from 
which it is drawn and the phases and details of the Emergency are among 
the most useful sections of the book. Nawaz Mody, one of the few not to 
use Marxist jargon, highlights a fascinating chapter in contemporary history: 
the struggle of the Goa ramponcars against overfishing by vested interests 
in coastal waters. It reminds the thoughtful student of the Luddites, who, 
in the early days of the Industrial Revolution, tried to prevent the installation 
of textile looms in factories. The ramponcars have a better case than the 
early Luddites, and it is central to good governance that “progress” in 
terms of “hi-tech” should take into account the human displacements 
involved no less than the reckless environmental pollution. 

Marxist thinking is not all flawed. The Liberal paradigm perhaps looks at 
the various factors affecting the socioeconomic polity of the country with- 
out enough emphasis on the economic ones. The right “synthesis” can only 
result from an evaluation of the total picture. By overemphasizing class 
conflict in every chapter as a major (indeed as the major) historical deter- 
minant in India’s polity, the contributors have at least brought it into focus. 
Writers on current affairs looking at the immediate political causation of 
key developments may miss it. For example, anti-Brahmanism has petered 
out in Tamil Nadu because the Brahmanas are now economically impover- 
ished, power equations having shifted to other classes and castes. (The 
present idolized Chief Minister of Tamil Nadu happens to be a Brahmana.) 
This is true of other States as well. Here, too, the struggle, for political 
power is based on new economic equations between the exploiters and the 
exploited, in the array of castes and classes—outside the Brahmanical fold. 

The book could perhaps be updated with a new chapter on the ideological 
and practical developments which have overtaken it. Even in its present 
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edition it is worth acquiring for the factual information it provides (though 
in terms of the Marxist paradigm). In view of recent happenings, however, 
scholars would do well to evolve paradigms more relevant to the Indian 
experience, and to broadbase the appeal of their books by writing in a style 
that is jargon-free. To explain a concept intelligibly and without jargon is 
to clarify it, not necessarily to oversimplify it. And even in the writing of an 
abstruse book, some care in basic sentence construction would not be 
unwelcome. Substance backed by style makes for much better reading. 
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STEVEN A. HoFFMANN. India and the China Crisis. Delhi: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1990. Pp. 324. Rs. 200.00. 


The long-planned visit of the Chinese Prime Minister, Li Peng, to New 
Delhi in December 1991 was a forceful reminder of the last visit of an 
incumbent Prime Minister—the visit of Zhou Enlai, a great benefactor of 
Li Peng,* in April 1960. A somewhat unusual gap; for earlier, in the mid- 
1950s, Zhou and Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru had exchanged memor- 
able visits to each other’s countries in the midst of the now long-forgotten 
éuphoria of Hindi-Chini Bhai Bhai. Zhou’s April 1960 sojourn was followed 
by a rapid souring of ties which led to the fateful and, for India, humiliating 
armed conflict of October-November 1962. 

Opinion at both the popular and the more sophisticated academic level 
has fluctuated widely between the view that India was just an innocent 
victim of a Chinese attempt at aggrandizement and the reading that it was 
in fact the other way round. There is the argument that, as a matter of fact, 
India’s selfrighteous intransigence provoked China to launch a massive 
onslaught in selfdefence. What then is the truth? Who is to blame? And for 
what? Ideally,-an in-depth investigation of the course of events and the 
reactions in both New Delhi and Beijing would set the record straight. 
And, with the perspective of three decades and more since the event, the 
exercise could yield illuminating insights into the working of the two 
polities and the roles their decisionmakers played in shaping the course of 
events. 

The book under review here is a case study of India’s decisionmaking 
during the period 1959-63, which spans at once the period before things 
came to a boil, the fighting itself, and the months succeeding the mediatory 


A Son of a great revolutionary leader (Li Shuoxun) and orphaned as a child of three, Li 
Peng grew up under the fostering care of “Uncle” Zhou (Zhou Enlai) and “Mama” Deng 
(Deng Ying-chao). Zhou and Deng had no children of their own. 
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efforts made by what were known as the Colombo Powers. The author uses 
the international crisis behaviour (ICB) model to help establish “a balanced 
treatment of information” and offers a discerning grasp of several important 
questions. Why did India and China “fail to understand” each other’s 
frontier psychologies and strategies? And how come the Government of 
India did not succeed in “managing” the conflict? 

Neatly divided into six fairly weil-balanced if not always equal parts, the 
book makes a survey of the nature of the conflict apart from its pre-crisis, 
crisis, and post-crisis segments. Wedged between the crisis and post-crisis 
periods there is also a detailed analysis of the month-long hostilities. The 
concluding section closely examines India’s decisionmaking. 

Nearly all the ground covered in the book has been ploughed time and 
over again. Briefly India regards the borders bequeathed by the Raj with 
all their ambiguity as “historical” in nature. The historicity of the borders, 
it claims, is sanctified by a rich variety of evidence, including tradition, 
custom, and administration stretching across centuries. The author con- 
cedes that India has a “plausible” case. China counters it by its clear 
perception of “strategic” borders which, if diplomatic methods failed, are 
“to be secured by using armed strength”. Understandably the two widely 
differing points of view on the alignment of the boundary led inter alia to 
the armed conflict of 1962. They have so far not been property “reconciled”. 

The events of 1954-59 complicated matters and fouled up the atmos- 
phere. The Chinese team’s “inflexibility and sloganeering” at the preliminary 
border talks (April/May 1958) on Bara Hoti in the Middle Sector posed a 
big question mark: if China was unwilling to negotiate “a minor point of 
dispute”, how would it tackle major issues? About this very time Indian 
policies relating to the borders got mixed up with the subversive activities 
of a host of Tibetan émigrés and the far-from-friendly role of the Central 
Intelligence Agency (CLA) of the United States and the Taiwan regime. 

In a detailed assessment of the pre-crisis period (from the rebellion of 
March 1959 in Lhasa to the Chinese assault of September 1962 at Thagla) 
the author underlines the various perceptions of the principal decision- 
makers in New Delhi. Apart from the Prime Minister, these included the 
Defence Minister, V.K. Krishna Menon, and the Home Minister, Govind 
Ballabh Pant. Menon was the man who rationalized Nehru’s “instinctive, 
often emotional ideas” and acted as his “vibrant and intellectual companion”; 
Pant, though loyal and “even reverential”, differed sharply with the Prime 
Minister over both his policy and philosophy. 

Important as Nehru’s background was, there was his “attitudinal prism”— 
“the lens through which foreign-policymakers filter and structure information 
and thereby perceive the world”. Nehru viewed India “not merely” as a 
neutral in the Cold War but also as a highly respected player on the world 
stage, or as a communication channel, a go-between and occasional mediator, 
between the two Power blocs. While it would be “too extreme” for anyone 
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to apply the “Great Power complex” label to India, it is clear that India’s 
selfimage did not permit of its acceptance of “bullying or loss of territory to 
anyone”. ; l 

An interesting, if somewhat tragic, facet of the post-1959 scenario is that 
China’s “insensitivity” to India’s nationalist heritage contrasted sharply 
with India’s overt sympathy for the Maoist revolution. Nehru’s penchant 
for thinking in sweeping historical terms made him view Sino-Indian rela- 
tions, somewhat “romantically and rhapsodically”, as a span of millennia 
during which the two had “supposedly” enjoyed friendship. Later India 
was credited with the view that if Tibet were removed as an irritant and 
China brought out of its isolation into “a world of emerging and reemerging 
nations”, China might act in a more reasonable, and more responsible, 
manner. India, for its part, was prepared to view China as a standard for 
comparison, “not as an open rival”. 

The Kongka Pass incident of October 1959 changed all that and in a 
radical manner. In fact India started viewing China as a “hostile country” — 
predisposed to harming India on the strength of “deep-seated emotions”. 
According to it, the border dispute was but “a surface manifestation” of its 
hostility. Nehru told Zhou as much during their meetings in New Delhi in 
April 1960. He said that Chinese activities had strengthened “every reac- 
tionary element” in India and the “forces of tension” in the world. He felt 
that the threat from China was part of its expansionist policies, “traditional 
[and] typically Chinese” and that it was the result of its growing strength 
and a Communist doctrine “more Chinese than Communistic”. 

Surveying India’s major strategic decisions between March 1959 and 
September 1962, the author of the book under review highlights the 
socalled Forward Policy in Ladakh. He reveals that in placing posts in the 
Depsang Plains and the Chip Chap Valley “no territory occupied by the 
Chinese was involved”. The clear objective was to get China to withdraw 
from Ladakh as part of a general settlement based on the historical findings 
of the Officials’ Report. 

A similar policy in the Northeast Frontier Agency (NEFA) had led to 
the establishment of an Indian post at Dhola, below the Thagla Ridge. Sadly, 
however, China was allowed to occupy the ridge. In the ‘event, on the eve of 
the conflict, India and China developed two different and mutually incom- 
patible approaches to their bilateral parleys. Contrary to popular belief, India 
had not spurned the path of negotiation; all that it demanded was that the 
“most immediate and pressing subject” was the method and the timing of 
Chinese withdrawal from occupied territory so that the rival boundary 
claims might be considered afresh in the light of historical evidence. For 
China the “most pressing need” was to negotiate a halt to India’s Forward 
Policy so as to knock into shape by means of a barter arrangement a border 
settlement that would square with the military realities on the ground. 

In sum, in the weeks preceding the war, while the Chinese suggested a 
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date (15 October) and a venue (Beijing), India called for a Chinese pullout 
from Dhola as a precondition. It also indicated that no talks could be held 
“under duress or continuing threat of force”. 

On the war and India’s military debacle, the author repeats the wellworn 
facts about the “disastrous” military leadership of Kaul and Pathania 
compounded by the unwillingness of their political superiors to underwrite 
the expansion plans of the Army. If only more troops and equipment had 
been available, there would have been no need for India to formulate 
strategies at short notice and seek massive military aid from abroad. 

On Mullick, the Intelligence Chief, the author concludes that his principal 
objective appeared to be “to avoid Nehru’s displeasure” and maintain 
access to him—behavivour that was part of the “factional style of consulta- 
tion” evolved by 1962. The fact that the Nehru faction’s main policy 
innovation, the Forward Policy, appeared to succeed made the coterie 
“largely impervious” to outside ideas and influences. 

Krishna Menon became “a scapegoat and a surrogate” target in place of 
Nehru. The destruction of 7 Brigade in or near the Namkachu Valley, 
however, “must be blamed on the entire Nehru faction and not just 
[Lieutenant-General B.M.] Kaul alone”. Too much of India leadership 
was ad hoc in 1962” for reasons of insufficient institutionalization of [the] 
decisionmaking process and insufficient commitment to military planning”. 
Had Nehru been more sophisticated as an administrator or manager, he 
would have put in place a formal mechanism where individual options 
received more searching evaluations than they did. 

Some of Kaul’s choices were impulsive; he “always remained too ready 
to overdo”. The Prime Minister and the Defence Minister were prepared 
to make clear choices under stress though some of these choices proved to 
be erroneous. Not so Kaul. This only underlines the importance of per- 
sonality “as an intervening variable”. 

Krishna Menon was particularly interested in trading Aksai Chin for 
Chinese concessions such as recognition of India’s claim to the Chumbi 
Valley. Of course, whatever the specifics involved, his emphasis was on a 
truly “political” solution. And till Zhou’s New Delhi visit in April 1960, 
Nehru would have gone along with him. Not Pant though. According to 
Krishna Menon, Pant was “not in favour of negotiation”. And he was hard 
to ignore. 

On the Chinese side, the Kongka Pass incident and the effort to create 
military realities on the ground (which was what was behind that incident) 
were part of a “mistimed and inappropriate” method of managing the 
emerging border conflict. So was the attempt to secure diplomatic ratification 
of those realities in April 1960, when Zhou visited New Delhi. The entire 
Chinese strategy was made “even more inappropriate” by the argument 
that no “historical” border could provide a sound basis for boundary 
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delimitation. For India needed the “historical” boundaries for the purpose 
of national identity even as China needed “strategic” boundaries for security 
purposes. 

A reviewer who deeply laments that the Indian intelligentsia “is nothing 
if not, as a whole, strongly nationalist”, with the result that their writings 
evoke “little international resonance” has not a few bones to pick with the 
author of the book under review. He takes the American author to task for 
his “sympathetic analysis of the peculiarly unilateral Indian approach” to 
problems that the world views as necessarily bilateral. There is disappoint- 
ment too at his failure to make “revelations” about the manner in which 
India attempted to establish its boundaries with China. Allegedly the 
account given in the book under review “blurs or suppresses some important 
elements” of that process; especially on the origins of the McMahon Line 
he is “confusing . . . blurring crucial issues”.* 

Another recent analysis concludes that Mullick, who had “engineered” 
the Kongka Pass incident, had “a major contribution” to make in formulat- 
ing Nehru’s China policy; for between him and the files pertaining to 
“frontier affairs” in the Indian Foreign Office, the British Imperial legacy 
lived on and “claimed more and more of Nehru’s imagination”.+ 

As to Mullick’s sins of omission and commission, it is necessary to recall, 
in all fairness to him, that the Chinese objective in the western sector, as 
the author heavily underlines, was “to come further into Ladakh than the 
Aksai Chin plateau and to establish control” over a larger area—“perhaps 
all the western sector territory shown in Chinese maps”. Again, China’s 
“specific purpose” in using violence at the Kongka Pass was “to prevent 
Indians from sending patrols” any longer through the Chang Chenmo 
Valley to reach the border at Lanakla in line with their claim. Above all, 
while rival accounts of the incident are bound to differ, the fact that the 
Indians suffered nearly all the casualties “gave credence to the Indian 
version” (pp. 75 and 78). 

Nehru’s failures according to our analyst were legion: his “unilateralism”. 
as opposed to the attitude of the Chinese, “who wanted negotiations and 
suggested mutual concessions”; his support for the Tibetan rebels, which 
was “all but open”; his imposing “too many preconditions” in spite of being 
prepared to negotiate; his “intemperate statements” about throwing the 


* Neville Maxwell, “The Battle of the Himalayan Books”, Koundtable (London), no. 316, 
October 1990, pp. 430-37. Maxwell is also the author of India’s Chine War (Bombay, 1971). 

Maxwell is critical of Michael Brecher’s almost routine “Foreword” for suggesting that 
Hoffmann’s 1s an account of India’s attempts “to cope with China’s persistent challenge and 
territonal claims”. He avers that the description “must reflect his [Brecher’s] own preconcep- 
tion”, not Hoffmann’s. 

t Giri Deahingkar, “India-China Relations: The Nehru Years”, China Report (New Delhi), 
vol. 27, no. 2, 1991, pp. 85-100 
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Chinese out; etc. Victory in the war over Goa had “reinforced his con- 
fidence” in the Indian State’s ability to take on Beijing." Here too the 
author has some interesting comments to make. For as late as the summer 
of 1962, Nehru showed “renewed interest in seeking alternatives” and was 
keen to arrest the drift towards an escalation of the conflict. Had the 
Chinese been “willing to comply”, alternative ways to achieve “some sort 
of settlement with honour . . . could well have revived in the autumn of 
1962”. What the Indians demanded was, however, “too much” for the 
Chinese, and the Indians were “not willing to be more creative” (pp. 255-56). 

The author, who teaches at Skidmore College in upstate New York, 
started as “a fledgling researcher on this subject”, gathering his material 
and recording interviews way back in 1966. His grasp of the subject is 
thorough as may be evident from the copious notes and the rich biblio- 
graphy. Equally impressive is the list of those he has interviewed or who 
have responded to his queries. What gets one, though, is the not-infrequent 
intrusion of sources who insist on anonymity. There are scores of them. 
Picked up at random there are three such (ns 20, 24, and 30) on p. 275; 
four (ns 67, 72, 73, and 80) on p. 278, and two (n. 27 in Chapter Five and 
n. 1 in Chapter Six) on p. 280. Anonymity raises all kinds of questions in 
this reviewer's mind. Also one would like to know if a person/persons who 
preferred “to remain anonymous” in August 1967 (n. 30, p. 275, and many 
another) changed their minds a quarter century later. (Of course one 
presumes that they are still around). 

Another interesting feature is the all-pervasive jargon. The discerning 
reader may have savoured it in the preceding paragraphs. The following 
passage (p. 45), not untypical of the rest, offers a fuller exposure: 


Thus their attitudinal prisms contain their fundamental psychological 
predispositions, drawn from such sources as ideology, tradition, culture, 
history and individual personality and idiosyncracy. From the interaction 
of information and the attitudinal prism, their psychological environ- 
ment becomes defined. That environment includes tmages of other 
nations and their role, the domestic political situation, and those problems 
requiring decision and actions. 


A word on the ICB model supposed to “offer insights” into India’s failure 
to understand Chinese policies and later its “managing” (p. 261) the crisis 
that followed: 


The model postulates that one of initial responses to stress is to seek 
information about the eventual source of the threat. Information search 


* Ibid. Deshingkar maintains that China viewed all the ngnals from India as a determned 

preparation for war against China. And once that conclumon was reached, ıt decided to take 

action. When “one dose” in October 1962 failed to register, it “administered” a 
second in November. 
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is one of the coping methods or mechanisms that form the decision- 
making process. Consultation is another. A third is the establishment of 
decisional forums [i.e., defining those who take the decisions]. A fourth 
is the evaluation of alternatives. These methods also constitute distinct 
steps in the decision-making process, although they overlap and are 
closely inter-related.” 


The end result of all the model-building would appear to be succinctly 
summed up in the last paragraph (p. 270) of the concluding chapter: 


In all, the normal dimensions of India’s decisionmaking about its rela- 
tions with China between 1959 and 1963 were quite numerous, even if 
they are only partly described by the current list of ICB hypotheses. A 
study of India’s role in the India—China conflict helps us to become 
miodful of how easily normal DGRAVIOE by a nation’s decision-makers 


can lead to tragedy. 


Comment is superfluous. Only one half wonders if the same conclusion 
could not have been arrived at without all the pother about admittedly, the 
ICB model, which, admittedly, “only partly” embraces the given dimensions 
of India’s decisionmaking. In the bargain, shorn of its jargon and clichés, 
the narrative may perhaps regain an easy flow and readability in place of its 
stilted prose. 


Formerly Professor and PARSHOTAM MEHRA 


Studies, Panjab University, 
Chandigarh 


A.C. SINHA. Bhutan: Ethnic Identity and National Dilemma. New Delhi: 
Reliance Publishing House, 1991. Pp. xix + 254. Rs. 275.00 


This is the tenth volume of Sociological Publications prepared in honour of 
Dr. K. Ishwaran. It is in three parts and has ten chapters. 

In the first part the author uses the concept of centre and periphery to 
study Bhutanese culture. He describes Bhutan as “an extended frontier of 
the Tibetan Cultural Core”. He then touches on the geographical divisions, 
the river and mountain systems, and the cultural zones of the Himalayan 
state, as also the ethnic and tribal groups inhabiting each zone. 

The second-part is devoted to a study of the ancient rulers and the 
different Lamaist sects. In particular the author traces the career and 


“" Emphases in the onginal. 
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accomplishments of Zhabsdrung Ngawang Namgyal, his successors, and 
their relations with the neighbouring countries. 

In the third part the author gives us an account of the history of the 
monarchy, the matrimonial alliances of the various kings, and the revolt of 
the Zhabsdrung against King Jigme Wangchuk (1925-52). He also analyses 
the causes of the failure of the Bhutan State Congress. He then highlights a 
number of dilemmas that Bhutan faces. He describes the new political 
institutions which he regards as representing the “traditionalization of a 
modern functional role”. Finally he examines the prospects for democracy 
in Bhutan. 

The author covers almost the entire period of Bhutanese history on the 
basis of the records available in the India Office Library, London, but it is 
rather disappointing that he does not break new ground. In “Introduction” 
(p. xvi) he draws our attention to his two main findings. One is that though 
a monarchy, “Bhutan, unlike Sikkim and Tibet, has no aristocracy”. He 
attributes it to the “prevalence of marital alliances between the families of 
the first King and his own sister's”. As-a matter of fact the matrimonial 
relationships of the King have had little impact on the Bhutanese social 
structure. The absence of an aristocracy can be ascribed to Bhutan’s 
unique politicoeconomic system. Under the theocratic political culture, 
most of the higher Government officials were monks bound by the vow of 
celibacy. Besides, there was no way of acquiring wealth because of the 
barter economy. The establishment of the monarchy in 1907 did not result 
in any basic change in the politicoeconomic system of Bhutan. The change 
in the political structure of the country was by and large formal. There was 
consequently no change in the seciopolitical structure. Secondly, according 
to the book under review, “it appears from our data that unlike [sic] the 
popular belief, the Bhutanese Kings were more than willing to join the 
British Indian empire. However, the British had limited interests in 
Bhutan.” However, the present reviewer had already written in the early 
1970s: “He [Ugyen Wangchuk, the founder of the Bhutanese monarchy] 
would possibly have been glad if the Government of India had guaranteed 
the succession of his dynasty. But me latter was little inclined to interfere 
in any internal affairs of Bhutan.” 

E S R E O E E N E E 
history and culture, the exercise has not exactly been a success. Although 
there cannot be two opinions on the soundness of “the concept of centre 
and perephery [sic] in the areal context”, the characterization of Bhutanese 
culture as the periphery of some other cultura! core is open to question. 
The author’s own definition of a centre (p. 4) is that it is “a phenomenon of 
the realm of values and beliefs which govern the society. It is the centre 
because it is the ultimate and irreducible.” In the light of this definition, 


* See Kapıikeshwar Labh, India and Bhutan (New Delhi, 1974), p. 197. 
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Bhutanese culture is itself a distinct centre or core; for it is a form of 
neither Indian Hinduism nor the Tibetan Gelugpa. Bhutanese society is 
governed by Drukpa values. 

The author also uses the concept of a “frontier society” to study Bhutanese 
history and culture. Here too his use of the concept causes him to misinter- 
pret Bhutanese culture. He writes (p. 211): “The Bhutanese, as a frontier 
community used to raids, attacks and wars, has [sic] been suspicious of 
alien people.” Geographically Bhutan is where it was before. Are then the 
Bhutanese still used to raids, attacks, and wars? The author seems to be 
under the influence of the writings of some colonial rulers of India who saw 
the Bhutanese people and society through jaundiced eyes. 

The study suffers from diverse flaws. The author makes a number of 
observations without adducing evidence. For example, he writes (p. 33): 
“Not only in religious and cultural terms, but also in political and economic 
aspects, Western Bhutan is inseparable from Tibet.” This statement needs 
to be substantiated. If there were commercial and cultural exchanges 
between Bhutan and Tibet, it does not mean that the two countries had no 
separte and distinct identities. In yet another rambling observation the 
author says (p. 185): “By 1950, Bhutan was all set for emerging as a 
distinct polity.” Had Bhutan no distinct polity earlier? The author himself 
says on p. 57 that Bhutan developed a distinct polity of its own towards the 
seventeenth century. 

The value of this book would have been enhanced if it had focused on 
the socioeconomic changes that have taken place in Bhutan since the 
1960s, but the author writes (p. 195): “It will be futile to search for efforts 
to restructure the system of land ownership, productive forces and social 
hierarchy, since Bhutan as a monarchy is itself based on the concept of 
innate inequality.” 

These flaws notwithstanding, students of Bhutanese history, religion, 
and culture are sure to find the book informative and interesting. 


Centre for South, Central, Southeast KAPILESHWAR LABH 
Asian, and Southwest Pacific Studies, 

School of International Studies, 

Jawaharial Nehru University 


DavID SELBOURNE ed. In Theory and in Practice: Essays on the Politics of 
Jayaprakash Narayan. Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1985. Pp. xti + 
236. Rs. 120.00. 


The political philosophy, outlook, and action of Jayaprakash Narayan 
deserve serious attention and analysts. Jayaprakash Narayan made sustamed 
efforts to make basic changes in society so as to benefit the weaker sections 
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of society. He was a great awakener—one who was constantly concerned 
about the precipitous fall in moral standards in our public life and strove 
hard to restore them. He also sought to make politics more humane and 
place the ordinary man and his needs as the central factor in the organ- 
ization of society. To that end he pleaded for a decentralized, participatory 
system, one in which vibrant organizations at the grass-roots level would 
play a meaningful role in the developmental process. He believed that 
organizations should be for the benefit of the masses, not the other way 
round. His concept of total revolution, therefore, embraced personal and 
social ethics and values of life as much as social, economic, and political 
institutions and processes. 

In the book under review ten scholars, drawn from Britain, Canada, 
India, Norway, and the United States, offer comprehensive analyses of the 
different facets of Jayaprakash Narayan’s contributions as a thinker and 
practitioner in the social, political, and economic fields. They also focus on 
the efforts he made to establish an alternative social order in India and 
their relevance to the wider world. 

Chandra Agrawal examines the relationship between value structure and 
social change, and states that Jayaprakash Narayan’s idea of total revolu- 
tion aimed at change not only in the structure of the social order but also in 
the social and moral culture of the people. 

Madan Handa rejects the perception that Gandhian thought was Utopian. 
He asserts that on the contrary Gandhian thought was practical and scientific 
and that it was based on the realities of the time. He tries to compare and 
contrast the Gandhian paradigm with the Marxist and bourgeois traditions, 
and points out how the Gandhian paradigm is an alternative to the other 
two schools of thought. 

The essay “Self-Realization and the Social Order” by Fred Blum is based 
on the conversations that Blum had with Jayaprakash Narayan over the 
years from 1964 to 1978. It highlights the correlationship between ends and 
means, and the humanism embedded in Jayaprakash Narayan’s approach. 
It tries to bring out the emphasis placed by Jayaprakash Narayan on the 
building up of a community of human beings, as also the universality of the 
concept of total revolution and its applicability in both East and West. 
Indeed Blum gets to the core of Jayaprakash Narayan’s thoughts on a 
variety of questions like the relationship between man and society, the 
community concept, and his concept of a new society, “an oceanic circle 
whose centre will be the individual”. 

How people’s power can be harnessed against the forces affecting their 
daily lives is the theme of the essay by Chadwick Alger “The Limits of the 
Nation-State”. He explains Jayaprakash Narayan’s quest for true democracy 
in which more and more people are enabled to govern themselves in a 
society structured on community lines. 

In his essay “A Gandhian Theory of Conflict” Johan Galtung focuses on 
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the way Gandhi and Jayaprakash Narayan concretized the interests of the 
Indian masses in terms of clearly defined goals and mobilized and organized 
the people for action. According to Galtung, Gandhi’s weapon of satyd- 
graha was a means of dealing with conflicts arising from the perennial 
issues of power and violence. 

Jayaprakash Narayan exerted a formative influence on E. Fritz Schu- 
macher when the latter developed the concept that “small is beautiful”. 
Indeed he was instrumental] in turning Schumacher’s attention to the idea 
of “intermediate technology” and later of “appropriate technology”. George 
McRobie explains how he was so in the course of his essay “Against the 
Destructive Economy”. Schumacher believed that “intermediate tech- 
nology” would be the key to rural development, besides providing an 
effective answer to India’s massive unemployment problem. It was at the 
instance of Jayaprakash Narayan that he first came to India in 1961; it was 
again at the suggestion of Jayaprakash Narayan that Jawaharlal Nehru 
invited him in 1962. On the latter occasion he even served as an adviser to 
the Planning Commission for six months. McRobie says that there was an 
intellectual alliance between Jayaprakash Narayan and Schumacher. Both 
were initially Marxists, and both were deeply moved by the pangs of the 
poor and the downtrodden. The two, however, differed in their approaches: 
Jayaprakash Narayan’s orientation was political, and Schumacher’s eco- 
nomic. No doubt the two approaches overlapped at many points. For 
instance, both Jayaprakash Narayan and Schumacher emphasized decen- 
tralization and transfer of power to the people. Schumacher underlined the 
need to avoid wasteful affluence and to adopt a way of life marked by 
simplicity, smallness, and nonviolence. He said: “The First Class passengers 
of the spaceship earth are doing all the damage.” McRobie says (p. 122): 


Today, developing countries, which supply the industrialized world with 
much of its raw materials, are clearly aware that their best interests are 
not served by continuing to export raw materials in their natural state; 
and that, instead, they should progressively secure the benefits of value 
added, by processing the raw materials before exporting them. 


In his essay “The Ambiguous Strategy of JP’s Last Phase”, Geoffrey 
(misspelt as Geogrey on the contents page!) Ostergaard says that the 
expression “total revolution” aptly describes the last phase of Jayaprakash 
Narayan’s struggle (between 1974 and 1979). He explains how Jayaprakash 
Narayan improved upon the methods adopted by Gandhi and Vinoba 
Bhave to promote a nonviolent total revolution in India. He then gives a 
comprehensive analysis of the movement from 1974 onwards. He also 
touches on the sad feeling of disillusionment that came over him after 1978. 

David Selbourne in his essay “A Political Morality Re-Examined” 
confesses that he had made a mistake earlier in arriving at a hasty and 
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superficial assessment of Jayaprakash Narayan’s total revolution as another 
term of populism without suspecting the profundity of it. He rightly says 
that the theory and practice of total revolution cannot be properly appreci- 

ated without understanding contemporary India and its moral, philos- 
ophical, and historical predicament. He traces the evolution of Jayaprakash 
Narayan’s thinking over the years, and then observes that Jayaprakash 
Narayan’s democratic theory was basically a theory of decentralized power. 
Like Jean Jacques Rousseau, Jayaprakash Narayan placed popular will 
above the politics of state, party, and faction. Selbourne says that Jaya- 
prakash Narayan built up all his concepts around “people” and “people’s 
power”, which was very important for the “taming” or “controlling” of the 
power concentrated in a caucus of leaders. He says (p. 195): 


It is statism, corruption, privilege and exploitation which, in his philos- 
ophical scheme of things, stand to lose most from the active recovery of 
certain values. Moreover . . . the threatening politics—very profoundly 
Indian—of mass moral protest lies close below this apparently bland 
surface. Socrates was given hemlock for posing a not dissimilar philos- 
ophical challenge to entrenched power. JP was likewise imprisoned, and 
his health ruined, in a longer and more anguished dying. 


According to Selbourne (ibid.), Jayaprakash Narayan, 


. . provoked Mrs Gandhi to revenge and reprisal in June 1975, not 
because his leadership of the Gujarat and Bihar movements threatened 
India with “right-reaction”—and even less with “fascism”—but because 
he found himself at the head of a popular moral force which had begun’ 


to call established power, particularly the corrupt power of the Congress, 
into question. 


All these important facets of the political philosophy, outlook, and 
action of Jayaprakash Narayan are suitably woven into this volume with 
remarkable clarity. The analyses are excellent. The book should prove 
very valuable to students of contemporary political theory and thought and 
social movement. All the same one wonders why a part (p. 131) of the 
piece “The Socio-Economic Objectives and Programme of the Bihar 
Movement 25 Feburary 1975” by Raj Krishna and Jayaprakash Narayan is 
left out and the article allowed to stand incomplete in print. Does this not 
seriously compromise the reputation of the publishers for meticulousness? 


Centre for American and B. VIVEKANANDAN 
West European Studies, 

School of International Studies, 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 
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B.B. PRADHAN. Super Powers and Non-Alignment in Third World Con- 
flicts: A Study of Kampuchea. New Delhi: Deep and Deep Publica- 
tions, 1990. Pp. viii + 164. Rs 150.00. 


Cambodia, which was known as Kampuchea for a brief period, has under- 
gone a traumatic experience in the past two decades. When the Khmer 
Rouge came to power in April 1975, it sought to transform the socio- 
economic structure of the country through certain measures which proved 
disastrous and which culminated in the death of a million or more people. 
The author of this study analyses those developments and their external 
and internal ramifications in six chapters. First he discusses the socio- 
economic setting of Cambodia at the time when the Khmer Rouge came to 
power. Then he analyses the genesis of civil unrest and the role of Sino-US 
friendship in accentuating the conflict. He also examines the responses of 
Vietnam and the Soviet Union towards the conflict. Next he highlights the 
acts of omission and commission of the Khmer Rouge. He traces the 
geopolitics of the Sino- Vietnamese conflict, and explains how the National 
United Front for National Salvation was formed. He then focuses on the 
military intervention of Vietnam. China undertook a punitive expedition 
to “teach Vietnam a lesson”. Finally the author gives his assessment of the 
seriousness of the dispute and speculates on the role of the nonaligned 
movement in the resolution of the conflict. 

The author explains the complexities of power politics in Cambodia and 
painstakingly analyses the limits and scope of the nonaligned movement in 
resolving the conflict. Evaluating the situation in that country he observes 
that the tragedy there was truly heartbreaking. However, the geopolitical 
. environment at both the global and regional levels is changed now. The 
parties in conflict in Cambodia have already signed a peace accord in 
Paris. The Supreme National Council headed by Norodom Sihanouk is at 
the helm of affairs with the support of the United Nations. On the other 
hand the old concept of Super Powers is now dead with the disintegration 
of the Soviet Union. The United States has embarked on an effort to 
establish a new world order. The chapters dealing with the Super Powers, 
regional politics, and the speculative role of the nonaligned movement are 
consequently outdated. Nevertheless the study is useful in that it facilitates 
an understanding of the complexities of the Cambodian issue. It is a must 
for those researching on the subject. 


Centre for South, Central, and GANGANATH JHA 
Southeast Asian and Southwest 

Pacific Studies, School of 

International Studies, 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 
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Eric GONSALVES, M. FaRooal, ZAFAR IMAM, MOHIT SEN, S.K. CHAUBE, 
C.P. BHAMBHRI, NIRMAL SINGH, Rav SHAH, Ravi M. BAKAYA, 
R.R. SHARMA, SHAMS Up Dm, H. Umarov, and U. VAHIDOV. The 
Second Revolution: Democratization in the USSR. New Delhi: Patriot 
Publishers (on behalf of the Indian Centre for Regional Affairs), 
1989, Pp. 157. Rs. 125.00. 


The events that came about in the Soviet Union after Mikhail Gorbachev 
came to power in 1985 are of historic significance. His concepts of perestroika 
and glasnost radically changed the politico-economic structure of the 
country. Whether the process that unfolded itself should be called a 
Second Revolution or a Counter-Revolution would depend upon the way 
we perceive it. The process was not complete when the above book was put 
together. The Soviet Union had only partly disintegrated; three of the 
Baltic republics had separated. Whether total disintegration could be avoided 
was still a matter of speculation. Moreover, the very name “Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics (USSR)” seemed to be on the verge of a change— 
the replacement of the word “Socialist” by “Sovereign”—as in the case of 
the various East European countries, which had already deleted the word 
“Socialist” from their names. The Communist ideology no longer held 
central place in the sociopolitical and economic policies of the Soviet 
Union. Gorbachev went so far as to state that there was deideologization 
of the political process in the country. In fact, subsequent to the coup of 
August 1991, Communist activity was suspended in most of the republics 
starting with Russia; the entire context changed. However, for any person 
interested in Soviet affairs, the process of democratization initiated by ~ 
Gorbachev is still relevant. The publication of the book under review, 
which analyses the various facets of the process of democratization initiated 
by Gorbachev sooh after his assumption of office, is, therefore, of great 
interest and importance. 

Eric Gonsalves rightly observes that there were major changes in the 
functioning of the Soviet State and Government. The domination of the 
party oligarchy was whittled down by the new style of the Presidency and 
the Congress of People’s Deputies; the monolithic society was replaced by 
a pluralistic, democratic society, with safeguards for freedom of information 
and civil liberties. However, the contention of Gonsalves that nobody 
questioned the need for reform is of doubtful validity in view of the 
attempt made by hardliners to restore the old order—which was what the 
abortive coup of August 1991 was all about. 

Economic reform was the cornerstone of Gorbachev's policy of perestroika. 
In this sphere there was hardly any success. There were differences over 
the question whether economic reform and political reform should go 
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together. Gorbachev realized the need for political reform in 1986, when 
there was little progress in the sphere of economic reform. Consequently 
“decentralization, decontrol, privatization, the use of market forces, eco- 
nomic integration with world economy” were accepted in principle. The 
Soviet Union seemed to be moving towards a mixed economy—on the 
pattern of India. The Soviet experience differed from the Chinese. In 
China there was no political reform although a number of economic 
reforms had been introduced. 

Events in the Soviet Union, and in the countries of the Socialist bloc 
generally, legitimately call for an evaluation of certain controversial theor- 
etical issues concerning the democratic roots of Socialism. M. Farooqi 
contends that Socialism is not devoid of democracy and that Gorbachev's 
policy of perestroika only stressed that fact. He even, says that Socialism 
and democracy go together. However, his contention that Socialism has 
more achievements to its credit than capitalism or that Socialist democracy 
is superior to bourgeois democracy may not find much support in the 
Socialist countries, including China. Of course Gorbachev’s policies of 
perestroika and glasnost paved the way for the separation of the State from 
the Communist Party, pluralism of opinion, free elections, freedom of 
expression (including a free Press, radio, television, etc.), establishment of 
the rule of law free from political interference, and decentralization of 
political power by restructuring Centre-State relations. 

Zafar Imam too opines that perestroika and glasnost in Soviet domestic 
politics and economics and in external relations were just exercises under- 
taken to bring about a selfrenewal on the part of Soviet society by following 
the democratic principles that had been abandoned by J.V. Stalin and 
diluted by L.I. Brezhnev. 

The genésis of the political crisis in the Soviet Socialist system lay in the 
principles and strategy that the Bolshevik leaders had followed. For instance, 
the principle of democratic centralism which was the basis of the political 
and economic institutions built by Lenin, Stalin, et al., resulted in central- 
ization at the cost of democracy. This was evident from the role of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union. S.K. Chaube of the University of 
Delhi analyses this process as follows: (a) When a revolutionary party turns 
into a ruling party, certain qualitative changes occur in its character and 
functioning. (b) And when the ruling party becomes the single political 
party in operation, the question of democratization acquires a critical 
urgency. 

The degeneration that crept into the political system and institutions in 
the Soviet Union was to be removed only by a Socialist renewal through 
the process of restructuring and openness. According to C.P. Bhambhn, 
the main task of the Socialist renewal was to identify the negative aspects in 
politics—as, for example, the personality cult, centralization, bureaucrat- 
ization, authoritarianism, etc.—and then to create a new institutional basis 
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for the reformed politics in order to take the revolutionary Soviet society 
forward to win more victories for Socialism. 

The developments that occurred in the Soviet Union after the coup of 
August 1991 negated this hope. On the other hand they raised many 
questions about the sociopolitical dimensions of Soviet society. 

Reiterating the views of the other scholars, Nirmal Singh and Rajiv Shah 
opine that Soviet Socialism under Gorbachev acquired a new, humane 
face: it relaxed its commitment to Marxist dogmas and gave up its 
command-administrative methods of political and economic life. They then 
analyse some theoretical aspects of the democratization process that 
Gorbachev initiated in the Soviet Union under his leadership of the 
Communist Party. 

Ravi M. Bakaya makes an exhaustive analysis of the role of the Soviet 
media in the democratization process. He explains how the democratic 
tradition, the tradition of open debate and pluralism, was systematically 
curbed in Russia under Stalin. Under Nikita S. Khrushchev literary figures 
like Ilya Ehrenburg felt that there was a “thaw” so far as literary works 
were concerned, and several novels critical of the pesiod of Stalin were 
published—as, for example, Alexander Solzhenitsyn’s One Day in the Life 
of Ivan Denisovich, Vladimir Dudintsev’s Not by Bread Alone, and Ehren- 
burg’s memoir People, Years, Life. However, the period also saw restrictions 
on some works and writers. Boris L. Pasternak, who was awarded the 
Nobel Prize for his novel Doctor Zhivago, found it expedient to refuse the 
prize. Indeed he was driven to begging Khrushchev not to exile him from 
the Soviet Union. Perhaps Khrushchev and his colleagues, having been 
brought up in Stalin’s period, were afraid of giving too much freedom to 
intellectuals, writers, and artists. In fact Khrushchev came down heavily on 
intellectuals, writers, and artists. In the Brezhnev years a similar trend of 
partial control and partial liberalization was discernible. Many intellectuals, 
writers, and artists suffered persecution, imprisonment, or exile. It is 
precisely in this period of the 1960s and the 1970s that Samizdat (illegal 
“selfpublication”) literature sprang up. Similarly, in spite of unabashed 
attempts by the Soviet State to discipline intellectuals, writers, and artists, 
one witnessed a growing desire among certain sections of the intellectuals 
to listen to foreign radio stations and to read censored news and literature. 
(These reached the people in a clandestine manner.) There was a yawning 
gap between official news and information and the realities of life; so much 
so that, as some critics put it, the people felt that the newspaper Pravda 
(the word means “truth”) did not contain truth and the newspaper I 
(the word means “news”) did not carry news. . s 

There was a sea change after Gorbachev initiated the policy of glasnost 
(“openness”). Intellectuals and writers were able to breathe a new air of 
freedom. In fact they were in the forefront of the democratic changes that 
Gorbachev initiated. Many works that had lain unpublished since the 1960s 
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and the 1970s were printed—such as Through the Eyes of My Generation: 
Meditations on Stalin, by Konstantin Simonov; Life and Destiny, by Vasili 
Grossman; Doctor Zhivago, by Pasternak; Children of Arbat, by Anatoli 
Rybakov; Gulag Archipelago, by Solzhenitsyn; and so on. The Soviet Press 
too was no more uniform in presenting news and views; in the new 
atmosphere of pluralism it encouraged debate and open discussion on 
crucial issues, both past and present. A new weekly journal emerged, 
called Argumenti i Fakty (“Arguments and Facts”). This became highly 
popular for its outspoken coverage of sensitive news. Not only the Press 
but the other media (radio, television, etc.) too played an important role in 
restructuring society and promoting the democratic spirit. In fact they 
played a key role on the eve of the abortive coup of August 1991. 

The book contains three more papers—one on the ethnic question, by 
R.R. Sharma; the second on the nationalities question, by Shams Ud Din; 
and, finally, a case study of the impact.of perestroika on Soviet Central 
Asia, by H. Umarov and U. Vahidov, two academics of the Tadjik Republic. 
The ethnic and nationalities questions were very important in the former 
multiethnic Soviet State. Contrary to the view held by an overwhelming 
number of people on the controversial question of Russification, Sharma 
contends that there was in fact no Russification and that the nationalities 
policy had been moulded so as to form a “composite Socialist culture”. 
However, events all over the country after the abortive coup of August 
1991, especially the major interethnic and intraethnic conflicts. show that 
the contrary was the case. 

Shams Ud Din contends that the Soviet nationalities policy towards the 
peripheral republics of Central Asia, the Baltic republics, etc., was aimed 
at making those republics dependent on mainland Russia. He contends 
that the polarization and resurgence of the nationalities along ethnic lines 
was taking place, resulting in interethnic clashes—between the Armenians 
and the Azerbaijanians over Nagornokarabakh, between the Georgians 
and the Abkhazis in the Georgian Republic, and between the Meshketians 
and the Uzbeks in Uzbekistan. 

Umarov and Vahidov analyse in detail certain aspects of the socio- 
economic development of Soviet Central Asia. While conceding that there 
was indeed development in the Soviet Central Asian republics in some 
spheres, they are critical of voluntarism, subjectivism, attempts to dominate 
by the Centre, the application of “military Socialism”, mechanical transfers 
of ways and means of building Socialism without giving due consideration 
to local conditions (which were characterized by pre-feudal socioeconomic 
relations), relative neglect of the local nationalities in creating technical 
cadres, and so on. They say that the socioeconomic development of Soviet 
Central Asia was vitiated by a sharp aggravation of contradictions, a deepen- 
ing of the disproportion in regional production, and a worsening of the 
qualitative structure of the population. They point out, and rightly, that 
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overemphasis on cotton monoculture, deliberate largescale upward distor- 
tion of statistics on meat, milk, wool, etc., gave us a false picture of 
development in the Central Asian republics. 

The authors, however, note that during the period of perestroika an 
effort was made to correct the mistakes committed earlier through recon- 
struction of political relations between the Centre and the republics, 
elimination of duplication of the State and economic functions bv organ- 
izations, and decentralization of decisionmaking and liberalization in all 
walks of life. They contend that the process of perestroika was irreversible 
and promised a happy future for the Central Asian republics. 

The essays cover a number of aspects of the democratic process in the 
last few years. There are, however, a few dimensions of the process which 
have not been dealt with. For instance, there was the influence of Western 
societies on policymakers, intellectuals, and the masses m the Soviet Union. 
This influence did much to mould the democratic movement in the last two 
or three decades, particularly under the impact of perestroika and glasnost. 
The role and the contribution of the Western democracies to the democratic 
reforms in the Soviet Union too was significant. In fact, under the leader- 
ship of President George Bush, the United States stood out as a staunch 
supporter of Gorbachev. 

The Western countries had a vested interest in the success of perestroika 
and glasnost. They felt that it would justify the superionty of Western 
democratic institutions such as multiparty system, free Press, liberalization, 
marketization, free enterprise, and the freedom of the individual, or, in 
other words, a “free society” as concetved by the Western democracies. 
The Soviet Union sought precisely to introduce those features. This was 
why the coup of August 1991 failed. 

The essays also fail to note that there was not much of a democratic 
tradition in Russia. And this absence of a democratic tradition was not due 
to the Soviet system. It was in fact a great constraint. There is hardly any 
analysis of this factor. 

Nevertheless the book, on the whole, is a valuable contribution to our 
understanding of the process of democratization in the Soviet Union of the 
Gorbachev era. 


Centre of Soviet Studies, l R.G. GIDADHUBLI 
Kalina Campus, Vidyanagari, 
University of Bombay 

Middle East 


CHARLES Tripp and ROGER Owen, eds. Egypt under Mubarak. London/ 
New York: Routledge, 1989. Pp. x + 191. £25.00. 


In terms of the system of government, institutions, and political and social 
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practices President Hosni Mubarak of Egypt continues the traditions set by 
his predecessors, Gamal Abd-el Nasser and Anwar Sadat. In dealing with 
the various aspects of Egypt’s socioeconomic and political life, most con- 
tributors of this book, therefore, first highlight the contributions of Nasser 
and Sadat and then illustrate the areas in which Mubarak is different from 
them. 

That at least four out of the seven scholars contributing articles here are 
Egyptians makes the book interesting reading. Nazih Ayubi examines 
many paradoxes in the Egyptian system to illustrate the way the rulers of 
the country have neutralized conflicting social pressures. Mona Makram 
Ebeid deals with the role of what she describes as the official Opposition. 
Hani Shukrallah expands the theme to the present political crisis and 
explains the forces at play in the political conflicts in Egypt since 1967. 
Galal A. Amin tries to provide a sociological interpretation of Egypt's 
current economic, political, and intellectual crisis. According to him, this 
crisis can be more convincingly attributed to the structural changes carried 
out after the revolution of 1952 and to the consequent greater social 
mobility in the country than to a mere change in economic policy towards 
the infitah or the policy of economic openness initiated by Sadat. David 
Butter highlights Egypt’s heavy external debt ($500,000 million), and tries 
to explain the way Egypt manages its finances under that staggering burden. 
Simon Commander deals with certain issues in the country’s agricultural 
policy. Charles Tripp endeavours to determine Egypt's place in the region. 
He also assesses the implications of Egypt’s treaty with Israel and its 
relations with the Arab world and the African countries on either side of 
the river Nile, Egypt’s lifeline. 

The book is loosely structured. For one thing the contributors include 
both academics and journalists. Some of them have diverse political 
affinities; they are also deeply committed to their political views. Hani 
Shukrallah is a Leftist and tries to explain his subject within that ideo- 
logical framework. Mona Makram Ebeid is a Wafd Party affiliate. She is 
evasive when she adverts to the Wafd Party allowing the Muslim Brethren 
to fight the elections of 1984 as Wafd candidates, but she is quite harsh in 
her criticism of the Socialist Labour Party for doing almost the same thing 
in the mid-term elections of 1987. The Brotherhood is admittedly one of 
the most powerful political parties within the Opposition. The role of the 
Opposition parties would have been better explained if she had dwelt on all 
the Opposition parties that were allowed to participate in the elections 
either directly or itidirectly. The Brotherhood’s participation in the elec- 
tions, moreover, calls for a more detailed explanation in legal and socio- 
political terms than the two essays on the subject offer. Galal appears to be 
quite charitable in his comments on the newly risen classes. He attributes 
their rapid advance largely to a period of “growth without development”. 
Even though he detests their values, he foresees a role for them as the 
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builders of a new era of genuine economic progress. His essay merits 
serious consideration. 


Centre for West Asian and ZOHURUL BARI 
African Studies, School of 

International Studies, 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 


Islam 


JOHN L. Esrosrro. islam and Politics. Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University 
Press, 1984. Paperback. Pp. xx + 273. $12.95. 


The current wave of Islamic resurgence dates back to the now-famous 
Arab-Israeli War of 1973 in the Sinai. The spectre of Islamic fundamentalism 
has been haunting the Western world since then. Some people wrongly 
imagine that this spectre first arose out of the debris of the Gulf War of 
1991, in which General Schwarzkopf pulverized the Iraqi military machine 
(Operation Desert Storm). 

According to the author of the present study, however, the current 
phase of Islamic resurgence broke out after the overthrow of the Shah of 
Iran and the victory of the Shi’i fundamentalists in Iran in 1979. He points 
out that in the West, confusion over the meaning of the phenomenon was 
compounded by ethnocentricity, prejudice, and the limitations of our modern 
political science technical lexicon in the matter of describing the dynamics 
of what was taking place in another cultural setting accurately and nuancially. 

There are many factors behind the Islamic resurgence. The more im- 
portant among them are the feeling among the Muslim masses of a sense of 
inferiority over the decline of their once-great power and civilization, their 
disenchantment with the traditional ulama who had defaulted in their 
leadership role and were often corrupt, and a desire to achieve a better life 
without adopting Western norms. | 

The book under review here covers a wide canvas in an effort to 
understand the role of Islam in modern Muslim politics. It has six chapters. 
The first five focus on Islam and politics in early Islamic history, the 
formative period of Islamic revival and reform, the role of Islam in anti- 
colonial and independence movements, the diverse paths followed by the 
newly independent Muslim states, and the sources and manifestations of 
the contemporary Islamic resurgence. The concluding chapter analyses the 
underiying forces—questions and issues which comprise the contemporary 
attempts to establish modern Islamic states and societies. 

Two important Islamic movements—the Muslim Brotherhood of Egypt 
and the Jamaat-i-Islami of India and Pakistan—have attempted to provide 
the most comprehensive and logical exposition of Islamic polity. In fact the 
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founder of the Jamaat-i-Islami on the Indian subcontinent, Mawlana Abul 
Ala Mawdudi, was the theoretician of the Islamic State. His thought has 
greatly influenced the Muslim Brotherhood of Egypt and the Islamic 
parties in other Muslim countries. 

However, these Islamic movements have so far failed to secure the 
support of large sections of the people. Their ideological influence has 
been greater than their organizational influence. Even in Pakistan the 
Jamaat-i-Islami’s electoral support does not add up to much. This is so 
mainly because of the failure of those movements to put forward any viable 
programme for the socioeconomic restructuring of their respective societies 
that would promise a credible hope for a better quality of life. 

This study is a useful addition to the literature on the current Islamic 
resurgence. 


Centre for South Central, Southeast Asian, KaLm™m BAHADUR 
and Southwest Pacific Studies, 

School of International Studies, 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 


Modem Arab Historiography 


YOusseF M. CHougm. Arab History and the Nation-State: A Study in 
Modern Arab Historiography, 1820-1980. London/New York: Rout- 
ledge, 1989. Exeter Arabic and Islamic series (General Editor: Aziz 
Al-Azmeh). Pp. xx + 238. £35.00. 


Most of the contemporary nation-states in the Arab world have a historical 
past in which, more often than not, they were part of a larger politico- 
cultural entity. This in part is the rationale of pan-Arabism. On the other 
hand the present-day political entities owe their existence to the progressive 
fragmentation of the Arab world under the impact of the political expan- 
sion of Europe since the beginning of the nineteenth century. This was also 
the period which produced a brand new breed of Arab historians and 
intellectuals who had direct access to Western education and attempted to 
use modern academic techniques in their historical writings. 

The present study is confined to one specific tendency of modern Arab 
historiography “which takes for its unit of study one specific Arab ‘nation 
state’, and endeavours to endow its past with a distinctive national character”. 
To that end, it takes up for close scrutiny a select sample comprising the 
works of three modern Arab historians: Shafiq Ghurbal (Egypt), Kamal 
Salibi (Lebanon), and Abdallah Laroui (Morocco). The units of study 
chosen by the three historians made them ask questions already defined by 
their subjects. In the process many factors and events either escaped their 
attention or were not fully encompassed within their narratives. What in 
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fact these historians offered was “a succession of partial reviews and 
glimpses of a richer and more complex reality”. In sum they repatterned 
Arab history in the image of the European nations and made a model for 
the future. As Choueiri puts it: “While Ghurbal considered Mohammad 
‘Ali as a secular western leader bent on building a compact Egyptian 
nation, Salibi discovered the elusive Lockean social contract in the midst of 
his Lebanese sects and Laroui resuscitated Hobbes’s Leviathan within the. 
labyrinths of the Moroccon sultanate.” 

This book has grown out of a doctoral dissertation submitted to the 
University of Cambridge; and its author, a Lebanese Arab, approaches his 
subject with the zeal of an iconoclast. 


M.S. AGWANI 
Vice-Chancellor 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 
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- Military Coup Pattern in Postwar 
Thailand: Washington and the First 
Coup of 1947 


M.S. VENKATARAMANI 








The popular upsurge in Thailand in May 1992 against General Suchinda 
Krapayoon’s attempt to take over the Prime Ministership of the country 
without winning a Parliamentary seat bas drawn worldwide attention to the 
deplorable state of Thailand’s political affairs. The barbaric violence that 
the General unleashed on the demonstrators who were demanding his 
resignation brought on widespread condemnation. The General had staged 
a coup in February 1992. He had at that time given the assurance that he 
would clean up the administration, introduce reforms, conduct elections, 
and uphold democracy. As a demonstration of good faith he had also 
named a respected Thai civilian for the office of Prime Minister. Thai 
citizens, however, were hardly enthused by the General’s gentle talk and 
solemn assurances: they had witnessed similar scenarios several times 
before. 

The United States Government has been the dominant external. factor 
impinging on Thai politics since the end of the Second World War. When 
General Suchinda resorted to violence, it expressed grave concern over 
the use of excessive force by Thai soldiers and the subversion of constitu- 
tional processes. Demonstrations continved in Thailand, so much -so that 
the King felt it necessary to intervene. Suchinda then expressed contrition 
for his action and prepared himself for a life of exile. 

Leaders of the earlier coups had quickly quelled protesters but had faced 
no monarchical intervention. This raises the question: How had the United 
States reacted to the earlier coups—and, most importantly, to the very first 
coup? In November 1947 the United States was the only real Super Power 
in the world; it had already achieved its wartime objective of establishing 
its pre-eminent influence in Thailand. If, for certain considerations of its 
own, it had chosen to acquiesce in the first coup, it might have set a 
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precedent that could have encouraged subsequent putschists to hope that 
they could get the US Government to acquiesce in similar fashion by 
convincing it of their willingness to respond satisfactorily to those con- 
siderations. 


Pridi and Phibun 


The Thai leader ousted by the coup of November 1947 was Pridi Phano- 
myong. Known as “Senior Statesman”, Pridi had, at considerable risk to 
his own life, led the underground resistance movement in Thailand against 
the Japanese during the Second World War. For his invaluable and cour- 
ageous cooperation with the operatives of the American Office of Strategic 
Services (OSS), which was the precursor of the Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA), the US Government had decorated Pridi with the Medal of 
Freedom. 

Pridi became the dominant political figure in Thailand after the war. At 
the time of his ouster, the Cabinet that he had sponsored, viz., the one 
headed by Thamrong Nawasovat, was also overthrown. 

The man who instigated and masterminded the coup against Pridi and 
Thamrong was Phibun Songgram. Phibun was the Prime Minister of Thai- 
land during the war years. When “fapanese troops entered the country 
following Pearl Harbor, he signed a military alliance with Japan. On 25 
January 1942 he even declared war against the United States. In July 1944, 
however, when it became clear that the tide of war had turned against the 
Axis Powers, he was constrained to step down from his office. With the 
defeat of Japan, Phibun Songgram, a Quisling from the US point of view, 
was a man without a future. As Thailand’s War Criminal No. 1, he might 
have faced trial and execution, but he escaped such a fate because of his 
earlier association with none other than Pridi. How did a man with such a 
background mount a coup against a friend of the Americans—against one 
who had been decorated by the US Government? How did he make 
himself Prime Minister? 

Phibun and Pridi were both members of the group that staged the coup 
d'état of 1932, which was aimed at transforming Thailand into a constitu- 
tional monarchy and promoting modernization and reform. The group’s 
“inner circle” consisted of about a dozen individuals, including Phibun and 
Pridi, and it had about a hundred other associates. Members of the group 
swore eternal brotherhood—a factor that probably accounted for the lenient 
treatment that Phibun received at the end of the war. 

The coup group was made up of an assortment of Army, Navy, and 
civilian personnel. Many disputes arose among them after they had seized 
power. Phibun gradually established his leadership of the military faction and 
became Minister of Defence. Pridi, regarded as a brilliant intellectual with 
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Socialist leanings, served first as Interior Minister and subsequently as 
Foreign Minister. In the latter capacity he secured the elimination of the 
extraterritorial rights that foreign powers had acquired in Thailand. Accord- 
ing to an appraisal prepared by the US Embassy in Thailand in June 1948, 
Pridi led Thailand “into an entirely new phase of foreign relations based on 
equality and complete sovereignty”.! 

Following the outbreak of war in Europe in 1939, Phibun turned gradually 
into a dictator. Pridi, critical of the dictator’s pro-Fascist leanings, 
moved away from his circle. When Japanese forces entered Thailand, he 
was dropped from the Cabinet and was made Regent of the country—a 
position of honour but of little power. He assumed the leadership of the 
underground Free Thai movement and offered resistance to the Japanese 
occupying forces. Operatives of the American OSS who parachuted into 
Thailand to organize sabotage established contact with Pridi. Pridi provided 
them with a safe sanctuary in his own palace.” As suggested by the Director 
of the OSS, William Donovan, the State Department sent a secret message 
of support to Pridi, who bore the OSS code name RUTH. It took the 

. position that it was “essential that close and friendly relations with RUTH 
and his colleagues . . . be maintained” .’ 


US Goal: “Thailand under US Control” 


It is to be noted that the United States did not declare war on Thailand in 
response to Phibun’s declaration of war on the United States. President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, an ardent disciple of expansionists like Alfred 
Thayer Mahan and Theodore Roosevelt, had developed some interesting 
notions about Thailand’s potential usefulness to US concerns in Asia in the 
postwar era. In line with them the United States took the position that 
Thailand was not an “enemy country” but an “enemy-occupied country” 
and supported the efforts of Seni Pramoj, the Thai Ambassador in Washing- 
ton, to organize a Free Thai movement among Thai nationals living in the 


' Memorandum entitled “Pohtical Summary” prepared by the US Embassy in Bangkok for 
the South East Asia Regional Conference held in Bangkok, 21-26 June 1948, Box 9, SEA 
File, Papers of John Fremont Melby, Harry S. Truman Library, Independence, Missouri. 

2 The activities of the OSS in Thailand and the part played by Prid: Phanomyong are 
described in R. Harms Smith, OSS: The Secret History of America’s First Central Intelligence 
Agency (Berkeley, Calif., 1972), pp. 291-319. See also Richard Dunlop, Donovan. Amertca’s 
Master Spy (New York, 1952). 

> Acting Secretary of State (Joseph C. Grew) to the Commissioner of the Amencan 
Mission in New Delhi (George R. Merrell), 28 April 1945; Memorandum to the Under 
Secretary of State (Grew), by the Director, Office of Far Eastern Affairs (Joseph W. 
Ballantine) and the Assistant Secretary of State (James C. Dunn); and Acting Secretary of 
State (Grew) to the Secretary of War (Henry L. Stimson), 28 June 1945 See United States 
Government, Department of State, Foreign Relations of the United States, 1945 (Washington, 
D C.: United States Government Printing Office, 1969), vol. 6 (The Bnuash Commonwealth, 
The Far East), pp 568-70, 1253-4, and 1264-5. 
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United States. Confident that the United States would be the only Super 
Power left in the world at the end of the war, the President and his military 
advisers developed the view that the United States should become the 
dominant external influence in Thailand. They did not want Thailand to 
revert to European colonial masters after the defeat of the Japanese. They 
had decided even before the termination of the war that it would be 
necessary in the interest of safeguarding its security objectives in Asia and 
the Pacific region that the United States should acquire the Pacific Ocean 
islands mandated to Japan, gain control of the offshore island chain made 
up of Japan, Formosa, and the Philippines, and establish a bridgehead on 
the Asian mainland. They regarded Thailand as a country best suited to 
serve as the US bridgehead on the mainland. 

The United States did not want to share its influence in Thailand with 
even its closest ally, Britain. It was determined to frustrate Britain’s 
designs to retain its primacy in that country. In a memorandum submitted 
to Roosevelt before his meeting at Yalta with Prime Minister Winston S. 
Churchill of Britain, the State Department argued that the United States 
“cannot afford to share responsibility in any way for a continuance towards 
Thailand of prewar imperialism in any guise”.* It wanted to establish 
dominant US influence in Thailand under some appropriate guise! It, 
therefore, recommended that the liberation of Thailand should be secured 
by troops under US command instead of “having Thailand occupied as an 
enemy country by British forces”. Assistant Secretary of State James C. 
Dunn, in a communication to a highranking military officer on 20 March 
1944, stated: “It is the position of the State Department that it would be 
particularly desirable to reach an agreement whereby the administration of 
Thailand in the post-combat period is predominantly under American 
control.” 

The War Department itself was of the-view that the emergence of anti- 
Western and pan-Astatic tendencies in Thailand or “of an ideology contrary 
to our own . . . would seriously affect our future security and interests”. 
Recognizing the cooperation that the United States had received from 
Pridi and the Free Thai resistance movement, it informed Secretary of War 
Henry Stimson in May 1945 that the Thai leaders regarded the United 
States as “their refuge in a turbulent postwar world” and that they would 
“look to the United States to protect them from undue extension of Bnitish 
and Chinese influence”.* There was agreement among senior Officials in 


4 Memorandum for the President (Harry $. Truman) for possible use ın discussions with 
Winston S Churchill and Marshal Joseph V. Stalin, 13 January 1945. ibid . pp 1242-4. 

* Memorandum by the Asatstant Secretary of State (Dunn), 20 March 1944, Record Group 
59, General Records of the Department of State, Memos of the Philippines and South East 
Asia Division, Regional Affairs Subject File, US Nationa! Archives, Washington, D C 

* Acting Secretary of State (Grew) to the Secretary of War (Stimson), 28 June 1945, 
enclosing “Policy Paper Prepared in the Department of State”, 22 June 1945. See Foreign 
Relanons of the United States, 1945, vol. 6 (The Brith Commonwealth, The Far East), n. 3. 
pp. 569-70. 
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the Executive Branch that security was the predominant postwar interest 
of the United States in the Southeast Asian region. That interest would be 
promoted by establishing the pre-eminence of the United States in Thailand. 
It would facilitate further US efforts to ensure that the needed bases would 
be available in the region and that the region’s vital raw materials would 
flow to US defence industries.’ 

Following the surrender of Japan, the State Department sent Charles W. 
Yost to Bangkok to serve as Political Adviser, pending resumption of 
diplomatic relations. Aware of the views of the Government of his country 
as to Thailand, Yost lost no time in warning of the danger of the replace- 
ment of a friendly and responsive Thai Government by any other “which 
might be composed of British puppets”. Thereupon the US Government 
promptly instructed him to advise the Thai Government not to sign the 
agreement that Britain had been pressing on it. It made London aware of 
the strong feelings of the US Government. Britain prudently gave “cate- 
gorical assurances” that it had no intention to create for itself a military 
position of any sort in Thailand or to seek “British rights of protectorate 
over Siam”." Having thus secured for itself exclusive “rights of protectorate” 
over Thailand, the United States found no difficulty in agreeing that the 
British and US Governments should keep each other informed of their 
respective policies and work cooperatively to safeguard their common 
interests in Thailand. l 

With its objectives in Thailand thus achieved and with a friendly Pridi 
Phanomyong holding the Prime Ministership, the United States felt that it 
was safe for it to relegate Thailand to the backburner and turn to the 
increasingly perplexing problem of negotiating with the Soviet Union. Ít 
bent its energies to the task of devising a plan for European reconstruction 
as a counterpoise to a possible deterioration of relations with the Soviet 
Union. 

Although Pridi resigned the Prime Ministership in June 1946 following 
the death under mysterious circumstances of King Ananda, he remained 
the most powerful political figure in the country. The Americans regarded 
the new Prime Munister as the choice of Pridi himself. They appeared to be 
generally content with the state of affairs in Thailand. This was possibly 
what contributed to a somewhat complacent attitude on the part of the 
Senior Statesman. Pridi convinced himself that the United States respected 
him for his past services and for his integrity and that it would not withhold 


7 Memorandum, “Amencan Interests m: Southeast Asia”, 5 April 1945, General Records 
of the Department of State, n. 5. ' 
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Byrnes), 24 November 1945; Acting Secretary of State (Dean Acheson) to the Political 
Adviser in Thailand (Yost), 13 December 1945; and Ambassador in London (John G. 
Winant) to-the Secretary of State (Byrnes), 7 December 1945. See Foreign Relanons of the 
United States, 1945, vol. 6 (The British Commonwealth, The Far East), 0 3, pp. 1374-6, 
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its support for his efforts to promote stability and progress in Thailand. He, 
however, failed to see that the growing rift between the United States and 
the Saviet Union and the fast-changing developments in Asia might prompt 
the United States to formulate new criteria for determining which Asian 
leader was likely to be useful and which was likely to be unsuitable for its 
purposes. If security should call for the utmost consideration in Southeast 
Asia and make a change im leadership desirable, would not his acceptability in 
Washington get seriously eroded? Pridi was unaware that his past services 
might not count for much if the United States should suspect him of 
nurturing anti-Western or pan-Asiatic tendencies or of espousing an ideology 
that it would consider inimical to its interests. 


Early Rumours of a Phibun Coup 


As in the case of virtually every other country in Asia and Europe, so in the 
case of Thailand, the months that followed the end of the war confronted 
the Government with several problems and difficulties. One component of 
Thai society that became active in fomenting discontent over shortages, 
corruption, and the economic difficulties was the military. Since the coup 
of 1932 and especially the dictatorship of Phibun Songgram, military officers 
had been accorded not only high prestige but also a part in the Thai 
administration. They had also been given opportunities to make pecuniary 
gain through public sector corporations. The emergence of Pridi at the end 
of the war had put an end to the glorification of the military. Pridi sharply 
reduced the military budget. According to a document prepared by the US 
Embassy in 1950, he reduced the Thai Army to a mere shadow of its earlier 
self: “There was little glamour or glory left, no parades, no flag-waving and 
no concerted program of nationalism directed against the French and the 
Chinese.” This bred much discontent among military officers who conti- 
nually interfered with the efforts launched by Pridi to deal with the problems 
of inflation, corruption, and profiteering. The Embassy document, further, 
stated: “Compounded upon this was the insidious sub rosa propaganda by 
opposition conservatives that Pridi was threatening to proclaim a Socialist 
Republic of Siam.” Consequently military dissidents and conservative 
elements nostalgically yearned for the good old days of Phibun Songgram. 

The Embassy kept a close watch’ on the fallen Quisling—as it did on 

Early in May 1946 Charles W. Yost conveyed to the State Department 
several interesting reports circulating in Bangkok about Phibun. According 
to one report, the former “strong man” was on the verge of giving up 
worldly aspirations and entering the Buddhist priesthood. Even as the 
American Mission in Bangkok and the Office of Far Eastern Affairs of the 


* Memorandum entitled “Political Summary” prepared by the Embassy in Bangkok, n. 1. 
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State Department were seeking to assess the implications of the anticipated 
spiritual transformation, they were baffled by another report of a “get- 
together” that the prospective monk had organized at his residence for 
thirty military officers. A few days later the Mission received secret tidings 
that Pridi had asked Phibun to leave the country and had indicated that the 
climate of Britain might prove to be very beneficial for his (Phibun’s) 
health. The following day Bangkok newspapers carried a story that Phibun 
planned to leave the country and that he had decided to put up his house 
for sale.” 

Weeks passed—and then months. Apparently, the call of the Buddha 
was not strong enough to persuade Phibun to make the sartorial and 
tonsorial changes that taking holy orders would entail. After all, when he 
was dictator of Thailand, he had imposed a “culture programme” directing 
every Thai citizen to wear a hat, shoes, and gloves when appearing in 
public. The humble Thai still referred to his years of power as the “hat- 
wearing period”. And he clearly preferred Thailand’s weather to the fog 
and cold of London. The old fox lay low in Bangkok. 

In November 1946 Seri, an Opposition newspaper, carried an article 
that, for the first time after the end of the war, openly called for. the return 
of Phibun to the helm of affairs. The US Ambassador, Edwin F. Stanton, 
informed Washington that the Thai Government headed by Thamrong 
Nawasovat might be forced to resign and be replaced by a new Government 
headed by Phibun. That something was afoot was indicated when Prime 
Minister Thamrong denied a report in the Bangkok Post that the police 
hed snuffed out a plot against the Government and had arrested several 
junior NCOs of the Army and the Air Force. The US Embassy informed 
Washington that ten officers had been arrested and that two generals who 
masterminded the plot were close friends of Phibun. It noted that Phibun 
had full prior knowledge of their plans.” 


Washington Unresponsive to Pridi’s Request 


In the weeks that followed, Ambassador Stanton appraised Washington of 
the growing danger to the then Government in Bangkok. He reported in 
January 1947 that certain newspapers and legislators had initiated a well- 
coordinated campaign calling for a “national Government”. He felt that 


" Chargé d'Affaires in Bangkok (Yost) to the Secretary of State (Byrnes), 7 May 1946, 
892 005-746, Record Group 59, M. Doc. File, 1945-49, Box 6993, National Archives, Unless 
otherwise medicated, all State Department documents cited hereinafter are drawn from this 
source. 3 

! Ambassador m Bangkok (Edwin F. Stanton) to the Secretary of State (George C. 
Marshall), 14 November 1946, 892.00/11-1446; 25 November 1946, 892.00/11-2346; and 6 
December 1946, 892 0012-646. Since Ambassador Stanton and Secretary Marshall continued 
to occupy their respective postions during the rest of the period covered in the present work, 
they will hereinafter be identified only by their official titles. 
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these tended “to play up Phibun” and that their activities might be considered 
“Rightist pressure for a return to strongarm government”. While making 
no recommendation and not requesting instructions as to the action called 
for on his part to save the Pridi regime from the “Rightist” onslaught, he 
forwarded a chronology of the steadily mounting “propaganda buildup” 
for Phibun.” Owing, however, to their preoccupation with a host of problems 
requiring urgent attention and their exertions to formulate a course of 
action to deal with an increasingly truculent Soviet Union, the highest 
officials of the Department did not pay much attention to these dispatches 
and to the long “fortnightly summaries” on events and developments in 
Thailand that Stanton had been sending by air mail. 

In March 1947 the Ambassador noted that several members of the Thai 
legislature had begun making discreet moves to ensure that they would not 
be caught “on the wrong side of the fence” if a military coup should 
culminate in Phibun’s return to power. Sensational rumours were current. 
The “political pot is boiling furiously”, Stanton cabled when, finally, 
Phibun emerged from the woodpile with a cryptic statement, saying that he 
intended to re-enter politics." 

At last Washington woke up. Acting Secretary Dean Acheson informed | 
Stanton that the State Department would “strongly regret return of Phibun 
or anyone else with record of favoring Nazi and Fascist principles and 
reliance on military”. He declared that the United States would support a 
preponderantly civilian Government, a Government that was “increasingly 
dependent on public vote”. He felt that the American Press would view 
Phibun’s return adversely and that Phibun’s return would place continued 
American aid to Thailand in jeopardy. He, therefore, instructed Stanton to 
ascertain Pridi’s opinion on the likelihood of a coup attempt by Phibun.“ 

The Ambassador thereupon called on Pridi and told him of his country’s 
concern over rumours of a Phibun-inspired coup. The Senior Statesman, 
however, did not appear to be in any state of alarm. He said that Phibun’s 
manoeuvres had till then no more than a “nuisance value”. According to 
him, Phibun would not get any support from the Navy. Even in the Army 
he could not count on more than 20 per cent. And yet, for all the confident 
posture he displayed, Pridi clearly harboured inner anxieties. He asked 
Stanton whether it would be possible for Washington to express its concern 
publicly over rumours of a Phibun-led coup in Bangkok. Perhaps even an 
appropriately worded “personal letter” from the Ambassador to the Thai 
Prime Minister might suffice to dishearten Phibun and his adherents and 
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induce them to give up their designs. If Stanton and the British Ambassador 
could secure authorization from their respective headquarters to send such 
helpful “persona! letters”, which he could leak to the Press, Phibun and his 
cohorts would be deterred, the Senior Statesman said. In other words Pridi 
was pleading for help.“ Having no instructions and no indications as to the 
position of the State Department, Stanton could. offer no assurance to the 
man who had risked his life by providing invaluable assistance to the 
United States during the war. 

Pridi fared better with the British Ambassador, who was able to receive 
quick authorization from London for the dispatch of a letter in the event of 
the American Ambassador being also authorized by the State Department 
to take similar action. In Washington a representative of the British Embassy 
presented himself at the State Department and urged that parallel action 
should be taken by the British and American Governments to nip the 
threatened coup in the bud by means of “inspired publicity” or official 
expression of concern. The State Department, however, was cool to the 
idea. Officials of the Department maintained that they would prefer not to 
take any parallel action “at this time”. They said that Phibun was likely to 
remove himself from the political arena. They suspected that the rumours 
of a coup attempt by him were a smokescreen engineered by Pridi himself so 
that he might install a “strong person” of his own choice. They mentioned 
General Adun as Pridi’s likely protégé." l 

Two of these officiais were the resident “expert” on Thailand, Kenneth 
P. Landon, and Abbot M. Low. Their posture indicated a disposition not 
only to discount the prospect of a coup attempt by Phibun but also to raise 
doubt about Pridi’s motivations and intentions. Obviously reflecting their 
recommendation, Acheson cabled Stanton that Pridi was anxious to bring 
about American “interference” for his own personal political interest rather 
than the national interest. The Department, Acheson intoned solemnly, 
“[is] loath to interfere (in the] internal politics [of a] friendly nation 
especially by official communication”. He thus turned down Pridi’s request 
for an immediate American gesture as a deterrent against Phibun. How- 
ever, he authorized Stanton to send an appropriate letter if a crisis actually 
developed and if action became essential. He instructed that in any such 
letter neither Phibun nor anyone else should be mentioned by name. The 


'S Ambassador in Bangkok to the Secretary of State, 8 Apri! 1947, 892.00/4—847 
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letter should only emphasize Washington’s concern over the selection of a 
person with a totalitarian record or of one supported by such a person.” 


Pridi’s Fateful Visit to America 


Stanton hastened to inform the Department that there was no urgent need 
to send to Pridi the sort of letter he desired. He reported that his conversa- 
tions with reliable Thai personalities, including the Regent, Prince Rangsit, 
had made it evident to him that a coup by Phibun was quite unlikely." 

Both the Embassy and the State Department were thus inclined to 
conclude that it was Pridi who had “engineered” the dissemination of the 
coup rumours for his 6wn purposes. Obviously some reservations had 
started arising about the Senior Statesman in the thoughts of American 
officials. 

It is noteworthy that neither in the State Department nor in the Embassy 
in Bangkok was there evidence of any firm determination that action was 
desirable to save Pridi and the Thamrong Cabinet or to prevent Phibun’s 
return to power by a coup. The question before us is: Did Phibun, either 
directly or through intermediaries, Thai or American, convey satisfactory 
assurances of good behaviour to Washington? Or did he agree to stay in 
the background in the aftermath of a successful coup by military-elements 
unfriendly to Pridi? Phibun was a remarkably shrewd individual; it is 
probable that he took advice from American sources either directly or 
through secret sympathizers among Thai military officers, on the tactics 
that he should adopt to ensure that Washington did not take action to abort 
any coup attempt on his part or to bring down a post-coup regime through 
nonrecognition and by use of a variety of other pressures. 

If American Officials in Washington had started having some reservations 
about Pridi, they soon came by an opportunity to “size up” the That leader 
at close quarters. On 1 May 1947, baffled by the unresponsive attitude of 
the State Department to his request for a letter to deter any coup attempt 
by Phibun, the Senior Statesman embarked on a visit to the United States. 
His visit was ostensibly to advise the Thai delegation to the United Nations 
on certain issues. This visit to the Unitéd States may be looked upon as 
marking a turning-point in Washington’s attitude towards Pndi. No docu- 
mentation has as yet become available to the present researcher on what 
happened in the meetings that Pridi had with American officials. Nor is 
there any clue as to the reports that the agencies of the US Government 
received concerning Pridi’s comments in private conversations. Develop- 
ments that followed shortly thereafter lead to the inference that Washington 
was no longer ready to regard Pridi Phanomyong as the most suitable Thai 
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leader from the point of view of the longterm security interests of the 
United States in the Southeast Asian region. 

Pridi was an aristocratic intellectual of the Jawaharlal Nehru type. Like 
Nehru he was accustomed to expressing himself with spirited independence 
and in humanistic, “social democratic” terms. The political environment in 
the United States at the time of his visit was full of the talk of “containing” 
Soviet expansionism and combating the “international Communist con- 
spiracy guided and controlled by Moscow”. The dismissal of Secretary of 
Commerce Henry Wallace by President Harry S. Truman in September for 
his advocacy of continued cooperation with the Soviet Union marked the 
end of the debate within the US Government of the policy to be adopted to 
deal with Moscow. The hardliners had won, and the President reposed full 
confidence in them. In March 1947 he had enunciated the Truman Doctrine, 
calling for economic and military aid to Greece and Turkey and thereby 
throwing down the gauntlet to the Soviet Union. 

Three months earlier, Acting Secretary Dean Acheson had laid down a 
dictum on a Southeast Asian issue that was to have profound consequences 
in the future. That line of thinking about Ho Chi Minh and Indochina 
probably influenced his appraisal of Pndi’s usefulness. The Acheson dictum 
was: “Keep in mind Ho’s clear record as agent [of] international Com- 
munism.” The least desirable eventuality in Indochina, according to Acheson, 
would be the establishment of a “Communist-dominated Moscow-oriented 
state”." Acheson was strongly of the view that any increase in the strength 
of “ideologies and affiliations” hostile to the West would be fraught with 
“serious consequences for all Southeast Asia”. Thailand shared a long 
border with Indochina. Acheson and his associates in Washington felt that 
it would not do for them to accept any “native” ruler of the country whom 
they could not trust fully to support the anti-Soviet, anti-Communist, and 
anti-Ho Chi Minh policies of the United States in the critical years ahead. 


A Catalogue of Allegations 
An interesting development that stimulates such a hypothesis is the shift 
that became perceptible in Ambassador Stanton’s comments on Pridi’s 
ideological stance and political motivations. Could it be that Pridi was (or 
could become) a “Communist sympathizer”? Was he a Leftist? How 
“dependable” was he? 
Stanton’s posture reflected his perception of the changed mood in 
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Washington brought on by the onset of the Cold War. In reporting on the 
usual rumours about the changes occurring in Bangkok, Stanton referred 
to the “ever-widening cleavage between Leftist and Rightist elements”. If 
Phibun and his military cohorts represented the Rightist forces, who con- 
stituted the Leftist elements? Pridi Phanomyong and his Free Thai Party! 
The Ambassador, carrying further the point made by Acheson, argued that 
the “political confusion” in Thailand might well have been deliberately 
created by Pridi to break up other parties and widen his own base of 
support. He reported that at a Free Thai reception at his residence on 16 
August, Pridi had reiterated five times that the Free Thai Party would 
welcome not only those who had taken part in the wartime resistance 
movement but also all other sincere Thai patriots. Was this not a clear hint 
as to his plans to expand his “power machine”? Stanton, further, noted 
that Pridi had maintained “a firm grip” on the weapons that the OSS had 
given to the Free Thai during the war. That “private arsenal for his pnvate 
army” was located in the headquarters of the Military Police. Pndi had 
named his Free Thai associate, Admiral Luang Sangworn Yutthakit, who 
had served as Commander of the Military Police from 1945 onwards, as 
Director-General of Police early in August 1947. The Ambassador thought 
that Pridi was planning to use the Free Thai Party to purge his military 
Opponents and possibly even proclaim a republic. 

The unmistakable thrust of Stanton’s exposition was that a coup was on 
the cards in Thailand and that it would be pulled off by none other than 
Pridi Phanomyong. The Ambassador went so far as to hint at a Soviet 
connexion too! He wrote: 


Concurrently with the widespread apprehension that a coup d'etat will 
be staged by the Free Thai Party are rumors that this will be tollowed by 
the formation of a Communist police state. The background of this 
feeling is perhaps related to the fact that a Soviet Minister is expected 
shortly to establish a legation, bringing with him, according to rumor, 
200 Russians. Several new laws have been rushed through the final 
meetings of Parliament which delegate greater power to the Government 
to control the press and to take absolute measures against corruption. 
Phibun-supporting senators in debating these bills charged that these 
laws would allow oppression based on personal vindictiveness and private 
revenge, and stated that this was the beginning of Communism. Should a 
coup be effected by the Free Thai Party, uncompromising elements of 
the rightist faction would be threatened with confiscation of wealth, the 
burden being upon them, by this new law, to prove that it had been 
acquired legally and properly. 


The Ambassador did not choose to offer his opinion on the equity or 
otherwise of the new law. Nor did he throw more light on the selfserving 
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reasons that had prompted the pro-Phibun Senators to pin the label of 
“Communism” on it. He virtually endorsed the allegation, and bluntly 
asserted, that Pridi had been “promoting the combination of more leftist 
power in the administration”. In the same breath he added that Phibun had 


emphasized to “a prominent American business man” that he was “anti- ~ 


Communist and pro-American”. 

Evidently, Phibun had established, and was maintaining, “contact” with 
unidentified but “prominent” elements on the American side by early 
August 1947. His coterie had been busy conveying to the Embassy and 
other American contacts various allegations about Pridi’s “softness” towards 
Communism and sympathy for Ho Chi Minh. The Ambassador’s own 


` serious and decisive charge against the Senior Statesman was that he was 


“too astute to commit himself to either American or Russian orientation”. 

Washington had virtually come rouhd to accepting Phibun’s laboured 
explanation in a newspaper article that while he had been forced to 
collaborate with Japan because of extraordinary circumstances, he had 
persistently sought to resist and obstruct the Japanese during the war 
years. Simultaneously it was increasingly disposed to suspect Pridi of 
harbouring Communist sympathizers. The charge had been flung at Pridi 
earlier too, in 1933, by diehard conservatives and militarists when he 
presented a plan for the social and economic reconstruction of Thailand. 
Pridi had responded to the charge before a Parliamentary Commission. 
Answering questions manfully, he had proclaimed his commitment to 
democracy and constitutional processes. He had asserted that he was 
totally opposed to all dictatorships—whether of the proletariat or any 
other class. The Commission had dismissed the accusation made by his 
detractors. This episode had occurred in 1934. Washington was now dis- 
posed to breathe new life into the old charge. 

Pridi Phanomyong had proved his friendship for the United States 
earlier in the crucible of war. He was now suspected to be unreliable 
because of his alleged disinclination “to commit himself to either American 
or Russian orientation” in the future. Another man, Phibun Songgram, 
had earlier declared war on the United States. He was now swearing that 
he had become “anti-Communist and pro-American”. If the choice were to 
be only between the two, which one would serve the Thai people better? 
Which one stood closer to the “values” that the Trumans, Achesons, and 
Stantons professed and proclaimed? What kind of a Thailand and what 
kind of a Thai leader did Washington want? 

According to a document prepared in the Far Eastern Divoa of the 
State Department itself a few days after the November coup, the following 
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factual and unemotional description is to be found of the two protagonists— 
Pridi Phanomyong and Phibun Songgram: 


Pridi Phanomyong, conceived the original revolution of 1932 with the 
intention of overthrowing the absolute monarchy, of broadening the 
base of government by establishing constitutional administration and 
popular elections, and of improving the educational levels of the common 
people. One of his military friends was Phibun Songgram. By 1933 the 
two had begun to settle into a pattern of competition for control of the 
gcvernment which continues unabated. 

. . in December 1938 . . . Phibun became impatient of the restraints 
upon him and seized control. 

Phibun Songeram’s ideal of government was quite different from that 
of Pridi. Phibun believed in the “strong man” type of government and 
followed the examples he saw in Europe in such leaders as Hitler and 
Mussolini. He believed that people could be coerced to support his idea 
of government and adopted the techniques that he observed in Italy, 
Germany, and Japan. He began a period of anti-foreignism in January 
1939 which continued unabated until the end of his regime in 1944... . 

... Phibun instituted a reign of terror and persecution against political 
heretics and against the followers of religions other than the national 
religion, Hinayana Buddhism. The leaders of the Christian Protestant 
Churches were intimidated and many of them recanted in order to save 
their lives or deliver themselves from prison. Many of the recalcitrant 
were still in Siamese prisons after the end of the war and have only 
recently been released. 

Under Phibun the usual civil liberties were not granted. There was no 
freedom of speech, freedom of press, nor freedom of assembly. Persons 
were committed to prison for several years for grumbling about their 
taxes or for criticizing the government.... 

During the war Phibun was convinced that the Japanese would win 
and acted accordingly, collaborating with them and formally declaring 
war on Great Britain and the United States. Pridi on the other hand. . . 
organized the Siamese Underground and prepared to cooperate with 
the Allied military. For his service the United States Government 
decorated Pridi with the Medal of Freedom, Gold Palm, and he was 
honored in Washington as the guest of this Government.?! 


Stanton’s lengthy report to Washington contained many allegations and 
innuendoes against Pridi, but it offered no information on whether the 
Senior Statesman and the Thar Government were guilty of any grievous 


23 Memorandum to the Under Secretary of State (Robert M Lovett) from the Director, 
Office of Far Eastern Affmrs (Walton Butterworth), 11 November 1947, 892 00/11-1147 
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failure that had caused injury to the Thai people or carried any sort of 
threat to discernible American interests. In sharp contrast, a “historical 
summary” prepared by the Embassy itself two months after the coup 
contained a very positive appraisal of Pridi’s record: 


The combination of wartime collaboration with the Allies and the 
brilliant moves of Pridi during and after the war brought Siam very 
successfully through the immediate postwar period. Although the 
country’s communications had suffered badly, they were rapidly made 
fairly serviceable. The extent of inflation was not unbearable, and 
government finances were basically sounc. Given a measure of stability, 
Siam was in a position to make the most speedy comeback of probably 
any nation in Asia.” 


Phibun had clearer insights than Pridi into the thinking of the men in 
Washington in the context of the temper of the times. The erstwhile Thai 
Quisling was quietly determined to bring the Americans round to the view 
that he would perhaps be the best instrument for their future purposes in 
Thailand and in Southeast Asia. “RUTH” Pridi’s Medal of Freedom, Gold 
Palm and all, was for his services in the past. It was no longer relevant. 


The Coup of 8 November 


On 11 November 1947 Under Secretary of State Robert M. Lovett received a 
long confidential memorandum prepared by Butterworth of the Office of 
Far Eastern Affairs. Butterworth wrote: 


The government sponsored by Senior Statesman Pridi Phanomyong, 
which has cooperated with us since the end of the war and which during 
the war was active on our side as an underground movement, has been 
overthrown by a military group headed by Phibun Songgram, who 
collaborated with the Japanese and who was prime minister when Siam 
declared war on Great Britain and the United States in January 1942. 

The problem facing us is whether or not to give political recognition 
to a regime sponsored by Phibun as it seems that he himself intends to 
take no official post. 

. Being aware of probable prejudice both in Great Britain and the 
United States against a former collaborator, it is possible that he might 
go to great efforts to cooperate with us. Because of the disturbed 
situation in general in Southeast Asia, it seems desirable not to jeopardize 
without substantial cause our good relations with Siam.” 

2 Memorandum entitled ‘Political Summary” prepared by the American Embassy. n. | 


23 Memorandum to the Under Secretary of State (Lovett) from the Director, Office of Far 
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It was three days earlier, on 8 November, that a group of Thai junior 
military officers had staged the “bloodless” coup and announced the removal 
of the Government headed by Thamrong Nawasovat. The officers then 
forced the Regent, Prince Rangsit, to sign a decree in the King’s name, 
expressing support for the coup and ordering the abolition of the Constitu- 
tion then in force. The putschists promulgated a new constitution and 
announced that elections would be held in ninety days. The senior retired 
Army officer who directed the coup was General Phin Chunhawan. Egging 
him on were his ambitious son-in-law Colonel Phao Siyanon and a swaggering 
firebrand, Colonel Kat Songgram. Assuming the position of Supreme 
Commander of the Thai armed forces, Phibun proclaimed that he would 
support the establishment of a new coalition Government “to save my 
country from ruin”. 

As we have seen, Washington had rejected Pridi’s request for a public 
pronouncement by the US Government or at least a “personal letter” from 
Ambassador Stanton that could serve as a warning against a Phibun coup. 
It now showed no disposition to issue any thundering denunciation aimed 
at rallying world and Thai opinion against the putschists. No meetings were 
held in the State Department on the pressures that might be applied 
against the new regime, thereby complicating seriously its prospect of 
consolidating its position. The Truman Doctrine, which had proclaimed 
that “it must be the policy of the United States to support free peoples who 
are resisting attempted subjugation by armed minorities” was shown to 
have only selective application as determined by Washington. “If Phibun 
had obtained firm control of Siam, our failure to recognize a government 
sponsored by him would probably fail to unseat him”, wrote Butterworth 
of the Office of Far Eastern Affairs in a memorandum to Under Secretary 
Lovett.” 

This appraisal appears to have been merely a rationalization of the 
dominant sentiment in the Department against any action or public 
statement of outrage over the manner in which a friendly regime had been 
forcibly ousted. There was not even a show of indignation when the Thaı 
Ambassador, Prince Wan Waithayakon, having switched his loyalty to the 
putschists, told State Department officials that Phibun, “acceding to the 
requests of young military leaders, had led a military coup d'etat to 
overthrow the existing Government because of its graft and corruption”. 
The officials did not seek any clarification or assurances when Prince Wan 
asserted blandly that although Phibun was “temporarily in control ot 
Government”, he intended to retire as soon as a new Government could be 
set up and arrangements initiated for an “orderly election” under a new 
constitution. Phibun would not even be a member of the provisional 
Cabinet which prominent men like former Prime Ministers Khuang Aphai- 
wong and Seni Pramoj were likely to join, Prnce Wan said. 


* Ibid. 
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Kenneth Landon asked the Ambassador whether Phibun would respect 
constitutional processes or whether he would revert to his old dictatorial 
ways. Prince Wan was quick to swear that the leopard was certain to shed 
his spots since he had undergone a sincere inner transformation and had 
“learned his lesson”. The American official swallowed that assertion too 
without demur. He contented himself with asking whether Phibun could be 
sure that his people would be elected to Parliament! There was no indication 
whatsoever from him that Pridi’s return to power on the basis of an 
electoral victory would make Washington happy.” 

All that Washington did was to make sure that Pridi did not suffer death 
or imprisonment. The American and British Ambassadors worked out an 
arrangement by which Pridi was smuggled out on the US Naval Attaché’s 
boat to the Gulf of Siam, where he was picked up by a British tanker 
headed for Singapore. However, neither the British Foreign Office nor the 
State Department wanted Pridi to make himself highly visible or audible in 
Singapore. The State Department was relieved when it was informed that 
the British representative in Malaya, Lord Killearn, had been instructed 
“to keep Pridi as quiet as possible in Singapore”. 


Not Past Services, but Future Needs 


The State Department’s posture should be examined in the light of the fact 
that it knew that Phibun’s position was far from secure in the immediate 
aftermath of the coup. It had received word from Bangkok on 13 November 
that several prominent Thais had either refused or were reluctant to join 
the socalled coalition Government that Phibun was seeking to establish. 
One of the key factors influencing them was undoubtedly the belief that 
Britain and the United States would not countenance Phibun’s re-emergence. 
There was also a widespread feeling that the coalition Government would 
have little real power and that Ministers would function according to 
Phibun’s orders. Ambassador Stanton himself was of the view that the new 
Cabinet was likely to disintegrate because of its powerlessness, “making it 
almost ‘necessary’ [for] Phibun [to] step in” and form his own Govern- 
ment.” 

If that was indeed Phibun’s “game plan”, a firm American posture of 
disapproval when his position was rather insecure might well have en- 
couraged the Thais opposed to Phibun to more active resistance and 
induced many supporters and fence-sitters to retreat to less vulnerable 


5 Memorandum of conversation with the Ambassador of Thailand (Wan Waithayakon), 
by the Acting Chief of the South East Ama Division (Kenneth Landon), 11 November 1947, 
892 0011-1147 

æ» Memorandum of conversation with F.C. Everson of the Bntsh Embassy in Washington, 
by the Acting Chief of the South East Asia Division (Landon), 21 November 1947, 892.00 
11-2147 

z2 Ambassador in Bangkok to the Secretary of State, 13 November 1947, 892.001 1-1347. 
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positions. Conversely, if Phibun’s action should fail to attract any meaning- 
ful criticism from Washington (and London), it would inevitably demoralize 
Phibun’s opponents and convince fence-sitters that it was neither possible 
nor safe to antagonize Phibun, seeing that even Washington and London 
were loath to raise their voices against him. 

Ambassador Stanton told the State Department that in his view it would 
not be wise for the United States not to recognize the new regime and that 
recognition should just be deferred for a while. This recommendation was 
in consonance with the thinking in the State Department. It was presently 
reinforced by the information conveyed by the Embassy in London. The 
Foreign Office had made it known to the Embassy that it would prefer a 
Phibun regime to prolonged confusion in Thailand and that His Majesty’s 
Government was “not prepared to use forcible measures to oust the 
Phibun regime” The French Government was somewhat unhappy over 
the American posture. The French Minister asked if some forceful action, 
including economic sanctions, was not called for to counter Phibun’s moves. 
He argued that Washington should at least delay recognition “for a long 
time”. Landon and Butterworth responded that “practical considerations” 
would determine their country’s course. The United States would prefer to 
deal with the Thai situation “realistically, without indulging in any more 
moralizing than necessary”. The State Department was “more interested in 
Pnibun’s plans for the future than his record in the past” .” 


Going Along with Phibun’s Promises 


Meanwhile Phibun made certain shrewd moves aimed at reassuring 
Washington and thereby deflecting any possible move that might endanger 
his position in the crucial initial post-coup period. At a party attended by 
an Official of the US Embassy in Bangkok, Phibun’s principal henchmen 
emphasized that their sole object in staging the coup was to save Thailand 
by smashing the “Communist threat of Pridi”. The coalition Government 
led by a former Prime Minister Khuang Aphaiwong of the pro-royalist 
Democratic Party, which had been formed under the new Constitution, 
would have a free hand in dealing with the problems confronting the 
country because of Pridi’s mismanagement. Elections would be held within 
ninety days, they promised. Persistently affirming their anti-Communist 


= Ambassador in Bangkok to the Secretary of State, 13 November 1947, 892.00/11-1347, 
memorandum of conversation with F C. Everson of the British Embassy in Washington, by 
the Acting Chief of the South East Asia Division (Landon), 11 November 1947, 892 0071047: 
and Embassy in London to the Secretary of State, 11 November 1947, 892.00/11—1047 

* See memorandum of conversation with Francis Lacoste of the French Embassy in 
Washington, by the Director, Office of Far Eastern Affairs (Butterworth), 11 November 
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Chief of the South East Asia Division (Landon), 18 November 1947, 892.00/11-1847 
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convictions, they “guaranteed without reservation” Thailand’s support for 
the United States in its struggle against the Soviet Union. In Washington, 
the highly flexible Thai Ambassador, Prince Wan Waithayakon, assured 
the State Department that he had a copy of a letter sent by Phibun to the 
new Thai Prime Minister, affirming his intention to “retire” as soon as 
peace and order had been restored.” 

Washington did not really believe that Phibun would relinquish control 
even if Khuang’s Democratic Party emerged as the largest single party 
after the elections. Ambassador Stanton’s appraisal was that Phibun had 
set up the Khuang regime only as a “front” to win “world recognition”. 
Landon informed his superiors that Phibun would get rid of Khuang “at his 
convenience by orderly and ‘ordered’ processes”. Butterworth’s assessment, 
conveyed to Under Secretary Lovett, was that it was of no consequence 
whether Phibun did or did not have a place in the new Cabinet: “The 
power is his.”"! 

Washington decided to close the book on Pridi Phanomyong. It was 
consequently disinclined to give any indication of encouragement to those 
in Thailand who could have put up some resistance to Phibun. The Secretary 
of State, George C. Marshall, concurred with Ambassador Stanton that it 
would not be desirable for the United States to encourage any effort by 
Pridi to set up a Government-in-exile.” Washington accordingly rebuffed, 
albeit politely, a secret approach made by the ousted Prime Minister, 
Thamrong, to inquire if he might look for “material support” from Britain 
and the United States for organizing military resistance to Phibun.” It also 
turned a deaf ear to a plea for a humanitarian gesture towards the en- 
dangered Pridiites in Thailand. The plea had been made by Arthakiti 
Phanomyong, who was Thailand’s Foreign Minister till the coup. Arthakiti 
Phanomyong had asked Washington to issue at least a statement recalling 
their services to the Allied cause during the war and emphasizing its concern 
for their safety and freedom. Walton Butterworth of the Office of Far Eastern 
Affairs, who received Arthakiti, chose not to respond to his entreaties.” 


~ Ambassador in Bangkok to the Secretary of State, 25 November 1947, 892.00/2547; and 
memorandum of conversation with the Ambassador of Thailand (Waithayakon), by the 
Acting Chief of the South East Asia Division (Landon), 892.00V11-2447. 

| Ambassador in Bangkok to the Secretary of State, 11 November 1947, 892.00 11-1147; 
note by the Acting Chief of the South East Asia Division (Landon), 12 November 1947, 
892.007 11-1247; and memorandum to the Under Secretary of State (Lovett) from the Director, 
Office of Far Eastern Affairs (Butterworth), 11 November 1947, 892.00/11-—1147. 

¥ Secretary of State to the Embassy in Bangkok, 13 November 1947, 892.00/11-1347. 

> Thamrong had made his approach to the British Naval Attaché in Bangkok, and the 

. latter had promptly conveyed the information to the Amencan Embassy. Thamrong told the 
"Naval Attaché that he could count on 5,700 Thai marines in Sattalup and at least five ships of 
the Royal Tha Navy to support his effort. Ambassador in Bangkok to the Secretary of State, 
18 December 1947, 892 00/12-1847. 

“ Memorandum of conversation with Arthakit Phanomyong, by the Director, Office of Far 
Eastern Affairs (Butterworth). 1 January 1948, 892.00/1-148. 
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Prime Minister Khuang made the confident assertion, in a private con- 
versation with the American Ambassador, that he would be able to keep 
the Phibun clique under reasonable control. However, it was soon found 
that he was labouring under an illusion. Of course Phibun himself lay low, 
but General Phin and his two protégés made no effort to cloak their 
overbearing arrogance and rapacity. Colonel Kat Songgram forced the 
Prime Minister to give him immediate promotion to the rank of Lieutenant- 
General. Colonel Phao Siriyanon boasted that nobody could deny him 
quick advancement to the crucial post of Deputy Director-General of 
Police. It was no secret to Ambassador Stanton that the corrupt triumvirate 
would play an important role in any Phibun-sponsored regime and that the 
old man himself might not find it possible or convenient to control them.” 

It was announced that elections would be held on 29 January 1948. 
However, as the date drew closer, several prominent Pridiites were arrested 
and detained in order to ensure that they did not contest. There was 
largescale intimidation. Even Ministers of the Khuang Cabinet received 
threats, warning them of serious consequences in the event of their failure 
to toe the line of the coup clique. In reporting the developments to 
Washington, the US Embassy added that, according to the information 
conveyed by the British Ambassador, some Thai Ministers had received 
letters warning them that they would be liquidated in the event of their 
failure to fall in line with the wishes of the military.™ 

Despite such tactics, the election results constituted a clear rebuff to the 
pro-Phibun Thammathipat Party: it secured just ten out of the hundred 
seats in the Lower House. Voting was light, with only about 25 per cent of 
the eligible voters turning up to cast their votes. The anti-Phibun People’s 
Party, the Sahacheep Party, and the Constitutional Front secured 25 seats; 
Khuang’s Democratic Party emerged as the largest single group with 50 
seats. , 

On 21 February 1948 the Supreme Council of State sent for Khuang. Its 
Chairman, Prince Rangsit, inquired of him whether he would be willing to 
continue as Prime Minister. Khuang declined the offer. He said that 
unacceptable pressure had been put on him by certain belligerent officers 


= Ambassador in Bangkok to the Secretary of State, 10 January 1948, 892.00/ 1-1048, 
“Fortnightly Summary of Political Events in Siam for the Period January 16-31, 1948”, 
892.00/2-1148; and memorandum of conversation with the Pome Minister of Thailand 
(Khuang Aphaiwong), by the Ambassador in Bangkok, 4 March 1948, 892.00/3-448 For 
English translations of the one-mded and selfserving accounts of the events connected with the 
coup given in later years by General Phin, Colonel Kat, and Colone! Sarit Thanarat, see Thak 
Chaloemtiarana, Thar Politics. Extracts and Documents, 1932-1957 (Bangkok, 1978), - 
pp. 551-3. 573-9, and 698-702 No reference s to be found in these accounts or in a short 
introductory essay by the compiler to any actrvity by Washington and London. 
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15 January 1948, 892 00/1-1548. 
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of the coup clique close to Phibun to allocate four Cabinet posts for their 
nominees. In an effort to deal with the problem, the Supreme Council then 
sent for Phibun himself. It asked him whether he would support Khuang as 
Prime Minister. The Field Marshal replied that as a soldier he had no 
interest in politics and that he expected that Khuang would be made Prime 
Minister on the basis of the results of the elections. The Supreme Council 
next asked Phibun whether he would control his radical associates and also 
prevent the military from interfering in politics. Phibun avoided a direct 
reply to the question. He only said that he would readily guarantee that 
there would be no violence and bloodshed. The Supreme Council decided 
to treat his reply as an assurance and asked Khuang to accept the Prime 
Ministership. 

Prince Rangsit later recounted these developments to Ambassador 
Stanton. The Regent was clearly worried over the country’s future. He told 
the American Ambassador that he saw no change in Phibun. The Field 
Marshal was “an egocentric person, highly susceptible to flattery and prone 
to place credence [sic] to the reports and stories poured into his ears by 
fawning supporters, most of whom . . . were just rascals”. Prince Rangsit 
added, sadly, that it was impossible to predict what Phibun would do ìn the 
penod ahead.” 

The Field Marshal himself was very clear in his mind about his next step. 
He would dispatch a military mission to Washington to solicit US military 
assistance and to give firm assurances to senior American civilian and 
military officials as to his readiness to extend full cooperation in the 
struggle against “Soviet expansionism” and “international Communism”. 
It can be inferred that Phibun had received information from the Thai 
Ambassador in Washington, Prince Wan Waithayakon, and the Military 
Attaché, Colonel M.L. Kharb Kunjara, that the visit of a Thai military 
mission would be acceptable to the American Government. Towards the 
end of March 1948 a 3-man Thai military mission consisting of Major- 
General Luang Suranarong, Major M.C. Nithatsanathon, and Major 
Chatchai Chunhawan reached Washington. On 1 April 1948 it was received in 
the State Department by Walton Butterworth and Kenneth Landon of the 
Office of Far Eastern Affairs. The visitors requested that an American 
military mission be deputed to their country “with military equipment for 
the training and equipment of Siam’s armed forces”. 

While the members of the Thai military mission were having discussions 
with the officials of the US State and War Departments during the following 
days, an explosive political development took place in Bangkok. Significantly 


* Account of developments given by the Chairman of the Supreme Council of State, Prince 
Rangsit, to the Ambassador in Bangkok and transmitted by the latter to the Secretary of 
State, 10 March 1948, 892. 00/3-1048. 
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this political explosion did not affect the negotiations, which went on in 
cordial fashion in Washington.* 

A month before the coup, Washington had been unreceptive to a request 
from Thai Foreign Minister Arthakiti for assistance in training his country’s 
armed forces.” That Washington was now willing to have talks with a 
military mission from the Phibun-sponsored regime conveyed its own 
message. 

The electoral verdict made the coup clique impatient to sweep away 
once for all the constraints inherent in the Constitution that it had itself 
imposed on the country. The American Embassy was aware that Prime 
Minister Khuang’s reluctance to yield promptly to its “incessant demands” 
had incensed it. Many of the demands, made in the name of the War 
Veterans Organization, had no object other than personal enrichment. 


The Coup Clique Seizes Control 


On the moming of 6 April 1948 four military officers—subordinate members 
of the November coup clique—made their way into the residence of the 
Prime Minister and bluntly told him to resign within twentyfour hours. The 
bewildered Prime Minister wanted to know whether this demand had the 
approval of “responsible leaders” of the coup clique. Soon General Phin 
and Lieutenant-General Kat arrived and confirmed that Khuang was being 
thrown out. 

The Prime Minister then turned to the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Navy, who informed him that the Navy was in no position to take on the 
coup clique. The Commander-in-Chief of the Air Force took a similar 
position and advised surrender. Khuang then consulted members of his 
Cabinet. While a minority advised him to order the arrest of the ringleaders, 
the majority favoured compliance with the demand and dispatch of a letter 
to the Supreme Council of State explaining the circumstances that had 
forced the Prime Minister to submit his resignation. 

The following morning the Supreme Council summoned Khuang and 
told him that it would not accept his resignation. The Prime Minister 


“ See “Siamese Military Mission”, memorandum of conversation with the Ambassador of 
Thailand (Waithayakon) and members of the Tha: military mismon, by the Director, Office of 
Far Eastern Affairs (Butterworth) and the Acting Chief of the South East Ana Division 
(Landon), 1 April 1948, 892.00/4-148. Memorandum of conversation with the head Of the 
Thai military mission (Major-General Luang Suranarong), by the Acting Chief of the South 
East Asia Diviston (Landon), 7 April 1948, 892 00¥4-748. On his return to Bangkok, Major- 
General Suranarong spoke to Ambassador Stanton of the many “courtesies and kindnesees” 
that he had received during his visit to Washington and of the “several discussions” he had 
held with no less a person than General Omar Bradley, Chief of Staff of the Army. 
Memorandum of conversation with Major-General Luang Suranarong, by the Ambassador in 
Bangkok, 10 May 1948, 892.00/5-1048. 

” Memorandum of conversation between the Under Secretary of State (Lovett) and the 
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confessed that he was in no position to resist the coercive pressures of the 
military clique. The Supreme Council then sent for Phibun Songgram. 
Phibun appeared along with the volatile Kat Songgram. He told the 
Supreme Council that he knew nothing of the actions of those who had 
demanded Khuang’s resignation. He spoke of the grave problems confront- 
ing Thailand, and said that he might be willing to accept the burden of 
Prime Ministership if the Supreme Council saw it fit to offer the position to 
him. 

The Chairman of the Supreme Council, Prince Rangsit, then ventured to 
suggest that since Field Marshal Phibun was already occupying an important 
military position, it would perhaps be most appropriate for the Supreme 
Council to appoint some other person as Prime Minister. At that point 
Lieutenant-General Kat Songgram intervened belligerently, and declared 
that the military group would accept only Phibun as Prime Minister. The 
Supreme Council adjourned the session and sent word to Prime Minister 
Khuang to present himself at 4 in the afternoon. At that meeting the 
Regent informed him that the Supreme Council had still not accepted his 
resignation. Was he willing to reconsider his decision? Khuang submitted 
sadly that he really had no choice since a refusal to resign was bound to 
provoke an immediate military coup which would only be detrimental to 
Thailand’s welfare. His resignation under pressure, Khuang said, might 
serve the purpose of highlighting the issue of military interference in the 
nation’s political affairs.” 

The only factor that might have persuaded Khuang to withdraw his 
resignation or influenced the Supreme Council to refuse to accept his 
resignation would have been some positive indication from the British and 
American Governments that the violation of the constitutional processes in 
Thailand and the return of the former Quisling as the country’s Prime 
Minister were totally unacceptable to them and that they might lead to 
strong countermeasures. Neither Khuang nor the Regent received any 
such indication from the American Ambassador. 

On the following day (8 April 1948), at 11 in the forenoon, the Supreme 
Council received Khuang and members of his Cabinet in audience and 
formally accepted their resignations. It then decided to send a letter to 
Field Marshal Phibun Songgram offering him the post of Prime Minister of 
Thailand.” 


Washington’s Prescription for Ambassador’s Troubled Conscience 


Even Ambassador Stanton was disgusted by the brazen effrontery and 
crudeness of the coup clique. The clique had acted in a fashion very 
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different from the “orderty” but “ordered” processes that Stanton, Landon, 
and Butterworth had hopefully expected. Before proceeding to the Regent’s 
residence, the Ambassador sent a “Priority” cable to the Secretary of 
State: 


All indications are that [the] Supreme State Council will be forced to 
nominate Phibun as Prime Minister. I expect to see Prince Rangsit this 
afternoon, obtain latest information, but there seems little hope of 
preventing Phibun’s seizing control. 

These events have greatly discouraged and disheartened Siamese who 
have interests of country at heart. Action of Phibun and military has 
shown the most blatant cynicism for constitutional processes and exceed- 
ingly objectionable type of self-interest. Briefly, the military group 
which executed November 8 coup and threw out former government 
and constitution and put in Khuang government and new constitution, 
now cynically turns on Khuang and, in violation of constitution it 
created, throws out of office the government it brought into being. Not 
a single legitimate reason can be adduced [to] support action [of the] 
military group, which can only be attributed ambition [of] Phibun and 
his overweening subordinates and particularly desire of latter for more 
power and financial benefits. 


For all his indignation, Stanton made no recommendation for any 
immediate American initiative to reverse the course of events in Bangkok. 
Sensing the mood in Washington, he was careful to insist that he too was 
not an advocate of a policy of nonrecognition, “especially if it is not backed 
by some concrete action on our part”. He added that he could not in good 
conscience recommend immediate US recognition of a Phibun Govern- 
ment.” 

When Stanton met the Regent, he found the latter in a dejected mood. 
Prince Rangsit said that after prolonged consideration, the Supreme State 
Council had concluded that there was no choice open to it except to offer 
the Prime Ministership to Phibun. He characterized the action of the coup 
clique as “wholly inexcusable” and motivated onły by a desire for “personal 
aggrandizement”. He spoke of the development as a “real tragedy” for 
Thailand. He mused dolefully on the grave dangers that might afflict his 
country as a result of the actions of the “unscrupulous” men around 
Phibun.“ As he had received no instructions from the Department, Stanton 
could only listen. He gave no indication of any help. Nor did he offer any 
advice that could encourage the Regent to contemplate some action capable 
of averting a “tragedy” even at that late hour. 


2 Ambassador in Bangkok to the Secretary of State. “Pnority”, 3 p.m., 8 Apnl 1948, 
892 .00/4—848 
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The Regent could see that Washington was not inclined to initiate any 
meaningful action to “stop” Phibun. Wearily he summoned his astrologer 
to find out what the heavenly bodies had in store for his troubled country! 

The Ambassador’s cable reached the State Department on 9 April 1948 
in the morning at 4.35. However, even before the close of business on the 
previous day, Washington had formulated its immediate posture in the 
light of an appraisal by Kenneth Landon. In his note to Butterworth of the 
Office of Far Eastern Affairs, Landon wrote: 


Present indications in the Siamese political situation are that Phibun 
Songgram is assuming the position of Prime Minister . . 

The movement of Phibun into the open position of being Prime 
Minister is not altogether bad, inasmuch as he has had actual authority 
since November 8, 1947. The Khuang government has been a shadow 
government and in dealing with Phibun we will be dealing with substance. 

. . itis clear that for the present Phibun is in the saddle and that any 
government formed will be of his choosing.” 


Washington went ahead with its decision to deal with the “substance” 
rather than with “shadows”. Acting Secretary of State Lovett turned down 
Ambassador Stanton’s suggestion that the American Government should 
at the very least come out with a statement expressing its disapproval of the 
developments in Bangkok. Stanton had also urged that the American 
Government should be in no great hurry to recognize the Phibun regime 
and that it should defer its recognition at least for a short period. Lovett 
ruled that no useful purpose would be served by withholding recognition 
from the new regime. He pointed out that the Soviet Union, which had 
opened a legation in Bangkok, was unlikely to engage in any nonrecognition 
exercise against Phibun. He also noted that Communism had been making 
rapid strides in Burma and “consolidating control in Indochina”. He, 
therefore, thought it “highly undesirable” for the American Government 
to create a situation in which the new Thai Government would be “thrown 
into the arms of [the] USSR as [the] only nation which recognizes it”. On 
14 April 1948 he informed Stanton that the Department’s “understanding” 
was that the change in Government in Thailand had been carried out in a 
manner that ostensibly “followed legal procedures”. With that ostensibly 
factual statement, the Acting Secretary of State buried the issue of non- 
recognition of the Phibun regime.” 

It is noteworthy that American decisionmaking on Thailand in the 
period under review was influenced principally by the officials of the State 
Department. The War and Navy Departments and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 


* Memorandum from the Acting Chief of the South East Asia Divison (Landon), to the 
Director, Office of Far Eastern Affairs (Butterworth), 8 April 1948, 892.00/4-848. 

“ Acting Secretary of State (Lovett) to the Ambassador in Bangkok, 12 April 1948, 
§92.00/4-1248; and 14 April 1948, 892.00/4—-1448. 
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do not seem to have played any discernible role in the decisions that were 
made. The State Department took the lead in the matter of the visit of the 
Thai military mission to the United States on the eve of the overthrow of 
the Khuang Government. It also favoured the early establishment of a 
military relationship with Thailand. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff had their hands full with the more urgent 
problem of implementing aid programmes to Greece and Turkey. They 
took the view that it would take some time before even a modest programme 
could be thought of for Thailand. However, they were inclined to agree “in 
principle” that a military training and supply relationship with Thailand 
should be formulated “because of the evident political desirability and of 
the desirability of being in on the ground floor militarily if and when we 
might wish to take advantage cf our position there”.* 

Washington did need “to take advantage” of its position in Thailand 
almost immediately. Bangkok was the venue of a closed-door Southeast 
Asia Regional Conference held by the State Department from 21 to 26 
June 1948. The Conference made the following recommendation on the 
theme of “Political Warfare”: “Because Stalinism is steadily expanding 
throughout Southeast Asia apparently in accordance with an aggressive 
and systematic plan, the United States should promptly undertake political 
warfare against Stalinism in Southeast Asia, based on Siam.”” 

Washington took advantage of its position in Thailand during the French 
war against the Indochinese, the Cold War against Communist China, the 
Korean War, the South East Asia Treaty Organization, and the Vietnam 
War. For its purposes it needed to have as Prime Minister of Thailand a 
“strong man” who would “play ball”. When subsequently it found that 
leader to have outlived his usefulness, it went in at once for a suitable 
replacement and supported him. Phibun Songgram and his corrupt crew of 
Phin, Phao, and Kat would fall by the wayside in course of time. With the 
coup of 8 November 1947 there evolved a pattern in Thailand whose 
aftereffects continue to afflict the gentle and industrious people of that 
country. 


May 1992 


“ Toe view was cxapressed by Rear Admiral Arthur C. Davis, Senior Member, Joint 
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Having been isolated for a long time, it must have been a staggering 
experience for the United States to enter the world scene with the mantle 
of leadership thrust on it. By accident or by design this was what happened 
in 1945. As leader, the United States tended to treat all the rest in the 
global community in differentiating terms. Some were out-and-out rivals, 
enemies, or just threats; others were friends, allies, supporters, or even 
followers. However, there was an exception, India, which did not fall into 
any neat category. 

It was fairly simple for the Americans to identify the enemy—the 
Communists. They welcomed everything that helped them contain the 
threat of Communism and gave it their full and unstinted support. Their 
attitude was succinctly spelt out in the Truman Doctrine. Many countries, 
therefore, thought it expedient to put on a doak of opposition to Communism 
or to Communist countries so as to receive attention and a variety of aid 
from the rich and powerful United States. 

The leaders of India, having tasted the heady drink of independence 
after a long and arduous struggle, were in no mood to lose their country’s 
independence by hitching the country to anybody’s bendwagon. Their 
struggle for independence had conditioned them to think in terms of 
anticolonialism and anti-imperialism; their intimate knowledge of the socio- 
economic conditions of the people had turned them into Socialists. 

In contrast the leaders of Pakistan had not emerged from the masses. Nor 
were they aristocratic or pro-Western in their political views. Almost none 
of them had suffered a gaol term or any kind of deprivation at the hands of 
the British imperialists during the freedom struggle. Some of them were 
careerists and had gained political leadership by accident. They were 
joined by the bureaucracy and the military leadership. After the departure 
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of the two stalwarts of Pakistan, Quaid-1 Azam Mohammed Ali Jinnah and 
Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan, the leadership fell into the hands of those 
who had little contact with the masses. 

To the dismay and even anger of the Americans the leaders of India 
refused to join the US-led alliance against Communism. On the other 
hand, to their pleasant surprise, the leaders of Pakistan were quite eager 
and ready to do their bidding. It was immatenal tor most Americans to find 
out or even acknowledge the true motives behind the Indian refusal to join 
in or behind Pakistan’s anxiety to line up with them. 

Soon after achieving his life’s ambition of an independent Pakistan, 
Jinnah decided to make “a big switch to the US”'—away from Britain. He 
felt as early as September 1947 that there was urgent need to equip 
Pakistan’s armed forces with all the latest weaponry. He looked at the issue 
from the standpoint of which of the two countries—India and Pakistan— 
would act as the first line of defence in protecting the Indian subcontinent. 
The obvious answer, according to him, was Pakistan, and it had to be 
militarily strong. However, his effort through a special emissary in Sep- 
tember 1947 to secure US arms evoked little response from the United 
States.’ In the words of Professor Venkataramani: “If Pakistan had no 
special pleaders in high places in the Truman Administration or in Congress, 
it had no antagonists either. There was simply no great interest in the 
region and, in comparison to India, Pakistan was accorded even less 
attention.”’ American policymakers at that time did not identify Pakistan 
as a country that could be important in the promotion of the major 
interests of their country. 

In the early years of independence the United States tended to attach 
more importance to India than to Pakistan. The US President, Harry S. 
Truman, once observed that his country “has no desire to win the favour of 
Pakistan at the cost of friendship with India”.‘ Pakistan was largely un- 
known in the United States. It was also misunderstood.* When transfer of 
power took place, there was no envoy of the United States present in 
Karachi, whereas there was Henry F. Grady,‘ a senior diplomat, in New 
Delhi. The first US Ambassador to Pakistan presented his credentials only 
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in February 1948. Barely five months later, owing to ill-health, he returned 
to the United States, leaving the Embassy in the care of officials of lesser 
rank. It was only in 1950 that a full-fledged Ambassador, Avra M. Warren, 
was posted as Ambassador. And it was the Indian Prime Minister who was 
first invited to visit the United States, which he did in October 1949. When 
Liaquat Ali Khan was eventually invited, he turned his visit into a vigorous 
lecture tour to correct some of the misconceptions and to dispel the 
ignorance there about Pakistan. 

In June—July 1949 Major-General Iskander Mirza, then Secretary in the 
Ministry of Defence, Government of Pakistan, visited Washington, D.C. 
The purpose of the visit was possibly to establish contacts with his American 
counterpart and to explore avenues of cooperation. Prime Minister Liaquat 
Ali Khan visited the United States early in 1950. During his visit he spoke 
of Pakistan’s determination to oppose external aggression, of his devotion 
to the encouragement of private enterprise, and of his conviction that 
Communism was incompatible with Pakistan’s Islamic way of life.’ 

It may be of relevance to recall here at this point that during an earlier 
visit to Cairo, in May 1949, Liaquat Ali had said at a Press conference that 
Pakistan was making a Socialistic experiment which would help combat 
Communist penetration in Southeast Asia.” On 12 May 1949, in an inter- 
view to the Cairo correspondent of The Times, he had said that the 
countries of the world were divided into those who favoured Communism and 
those who opposed it. The Muslim countries between Cairo and Karachi, 
he had observed, had an important role to play in this context. He had 
suggested that jt should be the concern of the Westem Powers to strengthen 
those countries.’ 

During his American visit Liaquat Ali Khan elaborated on these points. 
In the first place he tried to convince his hosts that Pakistan was committed 
to the democratic way of life. In his speech before the US Senate he 
emphasized that Pakistan was determined to fight any “disruptive forces 
that might jeopardize the peaceful progress and development of the people 
of Asia”.” In reply to Liaquat Ali’s speech before the US Senate, Vice- 
President Alben W. Barkley said that he was all praise for the “distinguished 
representative of democracy”: 


We have had many distinguished guests who have addressed the Senate 
of the US . . . no address has been so inspiring, more appreciated than 
this one delivered by the new Prime Minister of a new free country. It is 
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an inspiration and a source of encouragement that from the other side of 
the world has come to us this distinguished representative of democracy 
and self-government." 


Liaquat Ali Khan’s views were much appreciated in the United States. 
The New York Times thought them heartwarming.” Liaquat Ali Khan’s 
critics not only doubted his motives, honesty, and commitment but also 
questioned the rationale of his arguments. George Kennan, then a member 
of the Policy Planning Staff, contended that the United States must observe 
the “utmost care not to enter into relationships which might become the 
subject of misunderstanding either here or in the partner-country or else- 
where”."’ 

In contrast Nehru’s visit to the United States in October 1949 had been 
quite a disappointment for American policymakers. In particular Nehru 
had declined to toe the US line. He had given an indication of his unwilling- 
ness to go along with the Americans even before leaving for the United 
States in a letter to his sister Vijayalakshmi Pandit, on 24 August 1949. He 
had said: 


J think often of this coming American visit . . . . I want to be friendly 
with the Americans but always making it clear what we stand for. I want 
to make no commitments which come in the way of our basic policy 
.... I go there to learn more than to teach .... I propose to be 
receptive in the US. I want to see their good points and that is the best 
approach to a country. At the same time I do not propose to be swept 
away by them. I do not think there is much chance of that.” 


On another occasion he had observed: “It is astonishing how naive the 
Americans are in their foreign policy. It is only their money and their 
power that carries them through, not their intelligence or any other 
quality.” “ 

No wonder, then, that Liaquat Ali Khan, who represented a country 
that was willing to play second fiddle to the United States, received a 
patient hearing in Washington, D.C. The basis was now laid for the 
acceptance of the Caroe thesis which favoured the active cooperation of 
Pakistan in the defence of the region. 

Sir Olaf Caroe had stated that the stability of the Middle East and of 
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Southeast Asia had depended in the colonial days on three things—Bnitish 
diplomacy, the British Navy. and the Indian Army." Following the depar- 
ture of the British from the Indian subcontinent in 1947 and India’s 
adoption of a policy of noninvolvement, the Indian Army had been neu- 
tralized. Caroe had, therefore, advocated the view that the power vacuum 
created by the British departure from the Indian subcontinent should be 
filled by finding a replacement for India. In Caroe’s opinion, Pakistan was 
the most likely replacement. In his words, “India is no longer an obvious 
base for Middle East defence: it stands on the fringe of the defence 
periphery. Pakistan on the other hand lies well within the grouping of 
South Western Asia as seen from the air.”” 

In 1952 Caroe went to the United States on a lecture tour. He met many 
American officials, including Henry A. Byroade, who was then Assistant 
Secretary of State for Near Eastern, South Asian, and African Affairs." 
He had close links with many Pakistani leaders, particularly with Major- 
General Iskander Mirza. These contacts laid the basis for the acceptance of 
his thesis that Pakistan should cooperate actively in the defence of the 
region. Nehru reacted to these developments with amazement: 


It does appear that there is a concerted attempt to build up Pakistan and 
play down, if I may say so, India. It surprises me how immature in their 
political thinking the Americans are. They do not even learn from their 
own or other people’s mistakes; more especially in their dealings with 
Asia, they show a lack of understanding which is surprising.” 


At this point of time three important events took place on the inter- 
national scene. One was the establishment of a Communist regime in 
China in October 1949. Pakistan recognized the People’s Republic of 
China in 1950 and even favoured its admittance into the United Nations. 
However, following the outbreak of the Korean War in June 1950, it 
reversed its position: it started supporting the US position that the People’s 
Republic of China should not be admitted to the United Nations.” The 
second important international event was the holding of the Japanese 
Peace Conference in San Francisco to sign the Japanese Peace Treaty. 
Pakistan adopted a favourable attitude towards the stand of the United 
States on this issue. Sir Mohammed Zafrullakhan, Pakistan’s Foreign 
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Minister, emerged as one of the most ardent advocates of the American 
stand at the San Francisco Conference. He also had a very cordial relation- 
ship with John Foster Dulles, the US Secretary of State. India refused to 
attend the San Francisco Conference on the ground that the Japanese 
Peace Treaty was unfair to the people of Japan. It felt that the United 
States had drawn it up almost unilaterally against the interests of Japan. 
The United States criticized India’s stand. The New York Times said that 
“history would condemn the Nehru policy as well-intentioned but timid, 
shortsighted, and irresponsible”.”' It also suggested that India was following a 
policy of appeasement in Asia. The third important international event to ` 
take place was the Korean War in June 1950. Pakistan used this event 
skilfully to give the impression that it was a “trustworthy” friend of the 
United States in South Asia.” Prime Minister Liaquat Ali Khan pointed 
out that much as he was anxious to send Pakistani troops to Korea, he was 
not in a position to do so as they were reauired to meet a serious threat to 
Pakistan’s security from India. l 

Prime Minister Liaquat Ali Khan was assassinated in 1951. This brought 
about changes in the power structure in Pakistan. Effective control in 
Pakistan now passed on to the Governor-General, Ghulam Mohammed; 
operative control was retained by Major-General Iskander Mirza, General 
Ayub Khan, and Foreign Minister Zafrullakhan. They were known as the 
“hierarchs” in Pakistan.” The three were now in a position to frame 
policies that were in keeping with the objectives of the American policy- 
makers. In the words of M.S. Venkataramani: 


Ghulam Mohammed and his associates were prepared to go farther and 
faster than Liaquat Ali in order to enlist American co-operation. Liaquat 
Ali too had courted the US and had even been willing to tie himself 
irrevocably to the US if two conditions were met—American support 
for Pakistan on Kashmir and [on the} Pakhtunistan issue. Washington’s 
refusal to accept his conditions had led to his being unresponsive to the 
American request for the despatch of Pakistani combat troops to Korea 
and lukewarm towards proposals for co-operation on Middle East 
defence. Washington, taking note of Liaquat Ali’s weakening authority, 
viewed with some concern his subsequent course . . . . Had then Liaquat 
Ali become somewhat of a liability from the American point of view?” 


The stage was now set for purposeful discussions between Pakistan and 
the United States on the issue of supply of arms to Pakistan. 
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The Pakistani Ambassador to the United States, Mohammed Ali Bogra, 
observed on 12 June 1952 that Pakistan was definitely on the side of the 
West. “Do not count Pakistan as a neutralist nation of Asia”, he said. “Our 
basic sympathies are strongly with the West.”” Avra W. Warren, the 
American Ambassador to Pakistan, also pleaded for increased cooperation 
between Pakistan and the United States. He described Pakistan as a 
“dependable ally”.* 

In November 1952 Admiral Arthur W. Radford went to Pakistan as a 
guest of Governor-General Ghulam Mohammed.” Before leaving Karachi, 
he declared that Pakistan enjoyed a special status strategically and that it 
had consequently an important role to play in the world fight against 
Communism.” He had just visited the Khyber Pass and many other places 
of stfategic importance. It may be surmised that much of the preparatory 
work on the strengthening of close US-Pakistani military relations had 
already been done in the closing years of the Truman Administration. 

In 1953 there were significant regime changes both in Pakistan and in the 
United States. In Pakistan Governor-General Ghulam Mohammed dis- 
missed Prime Minister Khwaja Nazimuddin on 17 April 1953 and appointed 
Mohammed Ali Bogra in his place. In the United States, following the 
Presidential elections, Dwight D. Eisenhower became the new occupant of 
the White House. More important was ‘the appointment of John Foster 
Dulles as the new Secretary of State—a strong proponent of a policy of 
containment. Admiral Radford was appointed Chairman, Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. Bogra’s appointment as Prime Minister of Pakistan was well received 
in the United States. All the developments tended to speed up the process 
of a US-Pakistani rapprochement. 

The Eisenhower Administration started on a happy note in its dealings 
with the new leadership in Pakistan. It decided to replace Chester Bowles 
as Ambassador to India. Bowles was a well-known critic of the Caroe 
thesis. He had repeatedly warned that any decision to supply arms to 
Pakistan would militate against the geopolitical realities of the region. 

On 10 May 1953 Secretary of State John Foster Dulles proceeded on a 
20-day fact-finding mission to the Middle East and South Asia.” Prior to 
his departure, he observed that the United States would welcome Pakistan’s 
joining forces with the countries of the Middle East in a regional defence 
organization.” He highlighted the need for such an organization once again 
during his visit to New Delhi. He emphasized that eocnomic aid would be 
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offered only to those countries which agreed to participate in the collective 
security of the area.” 

Dulles’ visit to India helped in clearing some of the misunderstanding 
between India and the United States, but serious differences remained. 
Dulles had better success in Pakistan, which he visited on 23 and 24 May 
1953. In fact the visit proved to be highly rewarding to both sides. He held 
talks with Prime Minister Mohammed Ali Bogra, Foreign Minister Zaf- 
frullakhan, and other Pakistani leaders. In a statement issued to the Press, 
Mohammed Ali explained Pakistan’s case very clearly, thus: 


We believe in the’ principle of collective security through the UN. Until 
that is firmly established, nations situated as we are, would naturally be 
interested in measures designed to promote collective security on a 
regional basis. Pakistan is both a Middle Eastern and a South Asian 
country. We have an abiding interest in the security of the countries in 
the Middle East. Likewise we should be interested in any measure likely 
to promote political and social stability in South and South East Asia.” 


Secretary Dulles was impressed by the apparent commitment of the Pakis- 
tani leaders and their willingness to accept their country’s role as a frontline 
state. In a broadcast to the American people soon after, he said that he was 
all praise for “the spiritual faith and the martial spirit of the Pakistanis”. 
He added that Pakistan “could be counted upon to serve as a dependable 
bulwark against Communism”.” Further, in his testimony before the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, he said that Pakistan and the 
United States were “very friendly to each other. . . [and] that the people 
of Pakistan were strong in their Islamic faith, which is absolutely opposed, 
as Our faith is, to the view of Soviet Communism which treats man as a 
mechanical thing to be dealt with on a purely materialistic basis”.“ He 
further pointed out that one of his clearest impressions was that of the 
outstanding and sincere friendship which the leaders-of Pakistan felt for the 
United States. He said that he was “greatly impressed by their understand- 
ing of world problems . . . they will resist the menace of Communism as 
their strength permits.”* He noted that Pakistan and the United States 
supported the same views in the United Nations: He reminded the Com- 
mittee how Pakistan had been a tower of strength at the San Francisco 
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Conference and how it had contributed to the signing of the Japanese 
Peace Treaty—a treaty which, incidentally, India had opposed and boy- 
cotted. 

Against this backdrop of their agreement on common dangers and 
common interests and common needs between 1949 and 1953 it was only 
natural that Pakistan and the United States should proceed to forge a 
military tieup. Pakistan took the first step to secure US military assistance 
in September—October 1953 during a visit by General Ayub Khan to 
Washington, D.C. Ayub Khan held discussions, among others, with General 
Matthew Bunker Ridgway, the US Army Chief of Staff, Admiral Arthur 
Radford, and John Foster Dulles. Commenting on this visit by Ayub 
Khan, Chester Bowles later wrote: “In the fall of 1953, Ayub Khan, who 
was at that time Commander-in-Chief of the Pakistan army, arrived in the 
US presumably for a medical check-up. However, it soon became apparent 
that the visit had other purposes .... He persuasively advocated the 
Caroe thesis.”™ 

Governor-General Ghulam Mohammed and Foreign Minister Zafrulla- 
khan came in November 1953. They had discussions with prominent 
members of the Administration and the National Security Council and with 
_a number of prominent Congressmen—including Secretary of State John 

Foster Dulles, the Director of the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA), 
Allen W. Dulles, Defence Secretary Charles E. Wilson, Secretary of the 
Treasury George M. Humphrey, the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
Joseph M. Dodge, the Assistant Secretary of State, Henry A. Byroade, and 
Senators Mike (Michael Joseph) Mansfield (Democrat, Montana) and 
William L. Langer (Republican, North Dakota). These discussions clearly 
indicated that Pakistan and the United States were on the verge of signing 
a military alliance. 

These developments prompted Prime Minister Nehru to voice India’s 
apprehension at a Press conference on 15 November 1953. He pointed out 
that India could not and would not interfere in the internal affairs of 
another country. Yet any decision by the United States to supply arms to 
Pakistan would be a matter of the most intense concern for India.” It was 
something that would have a bearing on the whole structure of things in 
South Asia, particularly the natural balance between India and Pakistan. 
President Eisenhower thereupon gave the assurance that his Administration 
would not do anything that could cause “hysteria” in India™ and that his 
effort would be to befriend ail countries on the subcontinent, not just one 
country. 
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In response to a directive from President Eisenhower, Vice-President 
Richard M. Nixon visited India and Pakistan, among other Asian countries, 
in December 1953. In his memoirs, Nixon recalls his meeting with Nehru: 


The least friendly leader I met on this visit was Nehru. I had two 
meetings with him in his office in New Delhi . 

Nehru spoke obsessively and interminably abit. India’s relationship 
with Pakistan . . . . He strongly opposed the controversial proposal of 
US aid to Pakistan, and I was convinced that his objection owed much 
to his personal thirst for influence, if not.control over South Asia, the 
Middle East, and Africa... .” 


However, about his meeting with Ayub Khan, who was then the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the armed forces of Pakistan, he writes that he 


particularly enjoyed talking to him because unlike most of his country- 
men he was not obsessed by the Pakistan-Indian [sic] problem. He did 
indicate his total contempt for the Hindus and his distrust of the Indians, 
but he was more anti-Communist than anti-Indian. He was seriously 
concerned about the Communist threat, both ideological and military. 

and about the danger that the Soviets would use India as a cat’s-paw for 
establishing a major presence in South Asia. At that period in his career 
he was strongly pro-American, and believed that Pakistan and the US 
should be allies and friends.” 


During his 3-day stay in Karachi, Nixon was thus convinced that there was 
no dichotomy in the Pakistani and US perceptions of Communist ambi- 
tions." On his return he reportedly influenced President Eisenhower in 
favour of an alliance with Pakistan that would act as a counterforce to the 
confirmed “neutralism” of Nehru’s India. He recommended military aid to 
Pakistan. He wanted any US decision on the subject to be guided by what 
was best for the United States and not by any fear of Indian reaction. His 
effective presentation before the National Security Council clinched the 
argument, and it was finally decided to offer military assistance to Pakistan. 

However, the US authorities decided to impose a condition for the 
supply of US arms. The condition was that in return for US military 
supplies the countries on the southern borders of the Soviet Union should 
pledge to work together and defend themselves against Soviet aggression.® 
The US authorities announced that military assistance would be given to 
Pakistan only in the context of a pact between Pakistan and Turkey. And 
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such a pact was duly signed on 2 April 1954. Pakistan thus agreed to 
involve itself in the military alliances initiated by the United States. It later 
joined the Baghdad Pact.“ 

On 22 February 1954 the Prime Minister of Pakistan, Mohammed Ali 
Bogra, announced at a Press conference in Karachi that his country had 
formally requested the United States for military assistance. The Govern- 
ment of Pakistan had stated in its request that it needed US military 
assistance 


for the purpose of achieving increased defensive strength and a higher 
and stronger degree of economic stability designed to foster international 
peace and security within the framework of the UN Charter .... 
Pakistan desires to make it clear that the assistance . . . she has asked 
for will be utilized for the purpose of maintaining and promoting stability 
providing for her own legitimate defence and putting herself in a posi- 
tion . . . to participate in the UN system of collective security... .“ 


Mohammed Ali Bogra had earlier made several statements on the issue of 
US military aid to Pakistan. In an interview on 26 December 1953 he had 
argued that a strong Pakistan would be in a position to “defend India’s 
borders” and be an asset to India. One is tempted to compare these views 
to those of Mohammed Ali Jinnah on the defence of India and Pakistan. 

The US Government decided to comply with Pakistan’s request for 
military aid. Perhaps the most important part of Eisenhower’s announce- 
ment was that which dealt with any possible misuse of military aid by 
Pakistan. Eisenhower stated: 


Let me make it clear that we shall be guided by the stated purposes and 
requirements of the Mutual Security legislation. These include specifically 
the provision that [the] equipment, materials, or services provided will 
be. used solely to maintain the recipient country’s internal security and 
for its legitimate self-defence or to permit it to participate in the defence 
of the area of which it is a part. Any recipient country must also 
undertake that it will not engage in any act of aggression against any 
other nation .... If our aid to any country including Pakistan is 
misused and directed against another in aggression, I will undertake 
immediately—in accordance with my constitutional authority—appro- 
priate action both within and without the UN to thwart such aggression. I 
would also consult with Congress on future steps.* 


“ The Baghdad Pact was signed subsequently in November 1955. 
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Meanwhile, on 24 February 1954, the US Ambassador to India, George 
Allen, delivered a personal letter from President Eisenhower to Nehru. 
The letter conveyed a categorical assurance that the arms made available 
to Pakistan were in no way meant to be used against India. “I want you to 
know directly from me”, Eisenhower said, “that this step does not in any 
way affect the friendship we feel for India.” He also made a similar offer of 
military aid to India.” In a statement before the Lok Sabha on 1 March 
1954 Nehru vehemently criticized the US decision to supply arms to Pakistan. 
He observed that the US-Pakistani military pact would have to be viewed 
in the context of Pakistan’s refusal to sign a no-war pact with India. In a 
reference to the Kashmir question he declared that the American observers 
attached to the UN team would no longer be treated as neutrals. Com- 
menting on Eisenhower’s assurances to him and his offer of similar military 
aid to India, he expatiated on the realities on the subcontinent. He said: 


I have no doubt that the President [Eisenhower] is opposed to aggression. 
But we know from past experience that aggression takes place and [that] 
nothing is done to thwart it. Aggression took place in Kashmir six-and- 
a-half years ago with dire consequences. Nevertheless, the USA has not 
thus [sic] far condemned it. Aggression may take place again and be 
denied, as previous aggression was denied, until it could no longer be 
denied . . . . Military aid given by the US to Pakistan is likely to create 
conditions which facilitate and encourage aggression. 

The US President has been good enough to suggest that he could 
sympathetically consider any request from us for military aid. In making 
this suggestion the President has done less than justice to us or to 
himself. If we object to military aid being given to Pakistan, we could be 
hypocrites and unprincipled opportunists to accept such aid ourselves 

a 


Eisenhower’s assurances to Nehru proved illusory. Pakistan used US 
weapons in its war against India in 1965. Senator William Fulbright 
(Democrat, Arkansas) observed: “The crowning irony of the affair was 
that this war could not have been fought without American military aid and 
was fought pnmarily through the mediation of the Soviet Union, one of the 
two countries against which American arms were meant to be directed.”” 

On 19 May 1954, after months of intense negotiation, Pakistan and 
the United States signed an agreement on US aid, called the Mutual 
Defence Assistance Agreement, in Karachi.* The agreement, which 
consisted of seven articles, came into force with immediate effect. It 
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obliged the United States to supply to Pakistan only “such equipment, 
materials, services or other assistance as the Government of the US may 
authorize in accordance with such terms and conditions as may be agreed”.*! 
Article I clearly stipulated that Pakistan should use this assistance exclusively 
to maintain “its internal security for its legitimate defence or to participate 
in the defence of the area or in the UN collective security arrangements 
and measures”. Pakistan agreed not to undertake any act of aggression 
against any other country and not to transfer US arms received under the 
agreement to any other country without the prior consent of the United 
States. In short the agreement bound Pakistan to the regional and global 
diplomatic and security objectives of the United States. In the words of 
Venkataramani: 


By signing the Agreement Pakistan aligned itself with the US-led military 
bloc and the action involved the certainty of being regarded as hostile by 
the Soviet Union and China. The prospect of Pakistan’s receipt of 
American arms was bound to embitter its relations with its two neighbours 
which it already regarded as unfriendly—India and Afghanistan.” 


Pakistan had its own threat perceptions different from those of the 
United States. Writing in the New York Herald Tribune, A.T. Steele 
stated: “The average Pakistani thinks very little about the Communist 
threat, if he thinks of it at all. His hostility is toward India rather than. . . 
the Soviet Union. And he believes that in the event of a showdown with 
India, the American military supplies will be drawn upon.”” 

The issue of supply of US arms to Pakistan and its impact on Indo-US 
bilateral relations formed part of this pattern of relationship. After the 
Korean War, the United States decided on a more aggressive policy for the 
maintenance of its global hegemony, and it entered into a military alliance 
with Pakistan when it failed to get Indian support for it.“ Writing in The 
Times of India many years later, Francine R. Frankel observed: 


The decision of the Eisenhower Administration to anchor its alliance 
system in South Asia on a mutual defence agreement with Pakistan as 
part of a general strategy for building up the fighting capacity of “front- 
line” states became the single most important irritant in Indo- American 
relations. The plausible argument that Pakistan provided a crucial geo- 
strategic position against the expansion of Russia was vitiated by the 
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well-known Pakistani preoccupation with India rather than the Soviet 
Union .... Pakistan sought arms from the US to obtain arms that 
could help it change the regional balance of power, and provide an 
opportunity to challenge India more decisively in the future.” 


The arms factor not only strained Indo-US relations, but also created 
nipples from time to time in the superficially serene relations between 
Pakistan and the United States. 

From the outset the military tie between Pakistan and the United States 
was based on the predilections of a few key individuals. These individuals 
determined both its direction and its intensity.* By signing the Mutual 
Defence Assistance Agreement Pakistan aligned itself with the US-led 
military bloc, which, in other words, implied hostility to both China and 
the Soviet Union. However, as Anwar Hussain Syed observes, the US- 
Pakistani alliance made in 1954 broke down because, “instead of joining 
India to oppose China, Pakistan made friends with China and fought India, 
whom the US wished to employ as an agency for containing China”.” 
Pakistan welcomed the military relationship with the United States in so 
far as it offered a way of strengthening its military capability and its 
bargaining position vis-à-vis India.* The United States on its part found in 
the military alliance an opportunity to maintain its military (and political) 
presence on the territory of its allies.” 

India’s objections to US military aid to Pakistan revolved round three 
important arguments. First, it brought the Cold War to India’s doorstep. 
Second, it was capable of sabotaging Nehru’s effort to build an area of 
peace in Asia. And, last, the military balance between India and Pakistan 
would be tipped, albeit unwittingly, in Pakistan’s favour. Importantly it 
could introduce an arms race on the subcontinent. Nehru emphasized time 
and again that India’s concern was not due so much to any ill feeling 
against Pakistan or against America, as to the perception that it was a 
wrong step, one that added to the feeling of insecurity in Asia.© J.J. Singh, 
who was then President of the India League of America, believed that the 
US decision to give military aid to Pakistan was based fifty per cent on a 
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vague desire to create strength in the Free World, and fifty per cent on an 
anti-Indian feeling.“ 

In political and diplomatic terms the cost of the US decision to supply 
arms to Pakistan was very heavy. The decision had a direct bearing on the 
Kashmir question; for it came at a time when India and Pakistan were 
likely to reach agreement on Kashmir. In this context we may recall that 
the Prime Minister of India had cautioned Pakistan against introducing any 
external military factor into the region. In a personal letter on 10 November 
1953 to his Pakistani counterpart he had written that any decision on the 
part of the Government of Pakistan to accept arms from the United States 
would be viewed as an unfriendly act in India, as an act fraught with 
danger. He had clearly pointed out that “the whole issue of Kashmir would 
change its face if militarization were to take place across the borders”. 
Indo-Pakistani relations ceased to be bilateral as heretofore: it now assumed a 
triangular character with the United States as a third party. Perhaps the 
Americans went largely by their own short-range, tactical requirements. 
To such short-term and expediency-oriented strategists, the decision seemed 
ali right. 

Many influential and enlightened Americans questioned the wisdom of 
signing such an agreement with Pakistan. They were apprehensive of the 
likely fallout on the South Asian region.“ Most of the letters written by 
Asian experts to the Editor of the New York Times opposed the granting of 
military assistance to Pakistan.“ . 

Chester Bowles, a former American Ambassador to India, was a vehe- 
ment critic of the decision to supply arms to Pakistan: 


It is bad arithmetic to alienate 360 million Indians in order to aid 80 
million Pakistams who are split in two sections divided by about a 
thousand miles of Indian territory. Instead, of adding to the stability of 
the subcontinent it would create new tensions, suspicions and further 
contribute to its insecurity.“ 


He repeatedly called for a new realism in US foreign policy. He wondered 
how anybody could describe this policy as a policy that had strengthened 
the security of South Asia when it had alienated both India and Afghanistan. 
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Ambassador George Allen, in his testimony before the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, pointed out: “There is one issue upon which perhaps 
ninety-five per cent or more of the Indians are united in opposition to the 
US. This is the only issue upon which there is a strong feeling. It is the 
question of military aid to Pakistan. On that question they are ali against 
the US.” . l 

Perhaps American policymakers failed to understand the natural feeling 
of outrage among the people and Government of India. It is even possible 
that they deliberately refused to understand it. In his testimony before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee on 2 March 1954, Senator William 
Fulbright said: 


I think the decision to supply arms to Pakistan an unfortunate mistake 
.... I have the greatest respec: for the people of Pakistan as I do for 
the people of India. Their mutual difficulties have threatened war so we 
are aware of the tension between them and therefore should have been 
extremely careful in our relations with them.“ 


Senator Fulbright wanted the record to show his disapproval very clearly: 
“In the future when the results of this policy are evident to all, I want it to 
be clear where the responsibility lies.” 

Representative Emanuel Celler of New York also vehemently opposed 
the agreement. He was of the opinion that the best aid the United States 
could give to Pakistan in the struggle against Communism was “to build up 
Pakistan’s economy”. He added: “We should maintain the friendship of 
both countries—Pakistan and India... . They are worthy of our assistance, 
but should not help one at the expense of the other.”” 

Professor Hans J. Morgenthau expressed the view that the supply of 
arms to Pakistan posed a military threat to India: 


The alliance with Pakistan has from the outset been a useless and 
counter-productive instrument of American foreign policy. It-can truly 
be called a diplomatic act against nature. For the military forces of 
Pakistan, built up with our massive support, have as their primary 
target, not the Soviet Union or China, but India .... Our military 
support to Pakistan has forced India to divert a proportionate fraction of 
its scarce resources to military purposes.” 
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A colloquy in the Congressional hearings clearly reveals how selfdefeating 
American policy was. Senator Albert Arnold Gore, Sr. (Democrat, Ten- 
nessee) wondered whether it was not a fact that the Pakistanis really ` 
wanted military aid against India: 


Senator Gore: You give it [arms] to them nevertheless 
and they are the ones who will use it 
and not you. 

General White: The forces that we are supporting are 


(Chief of Staff, US Air Force) only those that we feel are necessary in 
our interest overall on a strategic basis. 

Senator Gore: In other words you give them the aid 
for one purpose and they accept it for 
another.” 


The US Administration’s justification for its extension of aid to Pakistan 
continued to influence the thinking of many good Americans: these were 
convinced that aid should be given to Pakistan because “the Government 
of Pakistan was going to fight Communism”. They forgot completely that 
what Pakistan was interested in was aid from the United States, not the 
fight against Communism. In his testimony before the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Admiral 
Radford, spoke of the need to extend military aid to Pakistan in the 
following terms: “Our aid to Pakistan is fully justified. We have in Pakistan 
a very fine, loyal, anti-Communist ally and I think the true situation is not 
what the Indian press makes it out to be.”” 

A leading intellectual of the time, Henry A. Kissinger, justified US arms 
aid to Pakistan in the interest of American global strategy. He argued that 
America “cannot permit the balance of power to be overturned for the 
sake of Allied unity or the approbation of the uncommitted”. 

To American policymakers it was in their national interest to supply 
arms to Pakistan. They were moved especially by a consideration of the 
gains that would immediately accrue to them. It 1s these gains which 
persuaded them. They chose to ignore how, from a longterm perspective, 
their policy did tremendous damage to Indo-Pakistani and Indo-US rela- 
tions. And against all opposition they managed to carry through this 
military aid pact with Pakistan. The professionals of the State Department 
and the Pentagon had their way. Public opposition found no champion in 
the Administration. It may be noted in this context how, even as the 
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Government of the United States was getting ready to extend political, 
economic and military aid to Pakistan in order to fight Communism, the 
Government of Pakistan was making overtures to both China and the 
Soviet Union with a view to an improvement in its bilateral relations with 
them. Prime Minister Mohammed Ali Bogra assured the Chinese Prime 
Minister, Zhou Enlai, during the Bandung Conference in 1954 that there 
was no question of Pakistan fighting against China. Addressing the Political 
Committee of the Conference, Zhou declared that he and the Pakistani 
Prime Minister “had reached [an] understanding on matters of collective 
peace and cooperation”.” Pakistan assured China that it would not support 
any aggressive action that the United States might launch against China 
under the auspices of the South East Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO) 
and that it neither opposed China nor apprehended aggression from it. It 
emphasized in this context that China should'be distinguished from the 
Soviet Union. In the words of Prime Minister Bogra: 


China is by no means an imperialist nation and she has no satellites 
. We have the friendliest relations with China. China is certainly 
not imperialistic; she has not brought any other country under her heel. 
Therefore it is not directed against ... a fellow delegate who, we 
appreciate very much, has shown a great deal of conciliation.™ 


On the other hand, while the United States viewed Nehru and the 
Indians as being soft on the Communists ana “neutral”, both China and the 
Soviet Union were running down India. Nehru was busy at home suppressing 
a Communist-inspired uprising in the South and was generally critical of 
the Communist Party of India. While he was distancing himself from the 
Communist bloc, the West branded him “neutral”. Some people even 
called him a “fellow-traveller”. They ignored his sense of independence. 
On the other hand they applauded and promoted the pretensions and the 
bravado of the opportunistic leaders of Pakistan. In a nutshell it may be 
honestly stated that in militarily supporting Pakistan the Americans had 
only gained the dubious support of a pretentious ally at the cost of the 
valuable goodwill of the nonaligned. 

It would not be far wrong to hold that the US attitude towards both India 
and Pakistan in the 1950s was not just an error of perception: it was the 
result of deliberate choice. American policymakers felt that, India being a 
“resister” and Pakistan a “willing tool”, they really had not much of a 
choice. 

There was a revival of US interest in security cooperation with Pakistan 
in the wake of the downfall of the Shah regime in Iran and the entry of 
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Soviet troops into Afghanistan in 1979. Owing to these developments 
policymakers in Washington started looking upon Pakistan as a frontline 
state and as “an essential anchor of the entire Southwest Asian region”.” 

Early in 1980 Press reports indicated that President Jimmy Carter was 
considering an aid package totalling $400 mullion equally divided between 
economic and military assistance.™ (The official offer was made only in 
February 1980.) President Zia-ul Haa, however, dismissed this offer on 17 
January 1980 as mere “peanuts”. He felt that the aid package was “terribly 
disappointing” and that it could not “buy” security for Pakistan.” He, 
therefore, demanded a multibillion-dollar aid package. In an effort to 
reach a compromise on the issue with Pakistan and to assuage India’s 
apprehensions, the United States sent two delegations, one to Islamabad 
and the other to New Delhi. A former Defence Secretary, Clark Clifford, 
arrived in New Delhi as the personal representative of President Carter. 
He conferred with Prime Minster Indira Gandhi and External Affairs 
Minister P.V. Narasimha Rao on 30 and 31 Jaunary 1980. The Indian 
leaders told Clifford that the Government of India was worried not so 
much over the quality or quantity of US arms being shipped to Pakistan as 
over the “attitude” and the insensitivity of US policymakers to similar experi- 
ence in the past.” On 30 January 1980 Indira Gandhi expressed her 
concern about the proposed sale of arms to Pakistan. She said: “We cannot 
but feel disturbed by the overreaction of some powers over these develop- 
ments in Afghanistan .... We do not approve of foreign presence or 
intervention anywhere in the world. However, we do not believe in one- 
sided condemnation.”" 

Meanwhile the National Security Adviser, Zbigniew Brzezinski, 
accompanied by the Deputy Secretary of State, Warren Christopher, paid 
a visit to Islamabad. Brzezinski’s visit took place at a time when India was 
apprehending the emergence of a Washington-Islamabad Beijing axis.” 
The visit helped clarify the US position on one or two critical issues. 
Recalling his visit to Pakistan beginning 31 January 1980, Brzezinski wrote 
in his memoirs: 


On the question of US assistance to Pakistan little progress was made. 
The Pakistanis repeated their request for much more substantial assistance 
and they coupled it with the request that the US assurances to Pakistan 
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be interpreted to include a possible Indian attack as well. We made it 
plain that this could not be the case and that our commitment included 
the Soviet Union only.” 


The United States assured Pakistan that the US aid programme was “only 
the beginning of the US response to the threat” posed by the presence of 
Soviet troops in Afghanistan. Brzezinski and Warren Christopher visited 
the various Afghan refugee camps where they were exposed to “emotional 
and moving appeals for American’ arms”.* 

The Pakistanis were still critical of the Carter Administration’s offer of a 
mere $400 million. The Foreign Minister of Pakistan, Agha Shahi, pointed 
out on 5 March 1980 that the US aid offer, “unless substantially modified, 

. would detract from, rather than enhance, our security”. He also 
disclosed that Pakistan had officially conveyed to the United States that it 
was not interested ın the proposed aid package and that it had specifically 
dissociated itself from “any US initiative to introduce the relevant legislation 
in Congress”.™ 

In short Pakistan felt that the proposed aid was not sufficient either to 
Meet its needs or to compensate it for the risks inherent in identifying itself 
with US policy in the region. 

The very next day, on 6 March 1980, US State Department officials 
confirmed that the US Administration had suspended its plans to seek 
Congressional approvat of the proposed $400 million aid package although 
they tned to make it clear that this decision by the US Administration had 
nothing to do with Foreign Minister Agha Shahi’s earlier statement. 

During the closing days of the Carter Administration there was talk of 
selling F-16 fighter bombers to Pakistan. However, nothing concrete came 
out of it although it-did raise expectations of what might be obtained from 
the incoming Reagan Administration. 

As under the Eisenhower Administration in the 1950s, so under the 
Peagan Administration in the 1980s, Pakistan was the key element ın the 
US effort to build a strategic consensus among the states threatened by the 
perceived Soviet expansion. In the American perspective Pakistan occupied a 
frontline position. Since the early 1950s the Amencans had held that the 
Pakistani Army was a first-rate, professional one. They had also regarded 
Pakistan as a country which had high strategic military value. The Soviet 
action in Afghanistan resulted in an instant revival of American links 
with Pakistan. The United States resumed its policy of shoring up 
Pakistan. It was not deterred by the events in West Asia, particularly in 
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Iran and later in the Philippines. Nothing was allowed to strengthen the 
assumption that the granting of military assistance to an unstable repressive 
Govemment which lacked both popular support and credibility could 
prove counterproductive to US interests and fail to check Soviet expan- 
sionism. At least this is the impression one gets from the US decision to 
strengthen the Zia regime in Pakistan both militarily and politically even at 
the risk of alienating the Government and the people of India. 

In his testimony before the House Foreign Affairs Committee on 19 
March 1980, the Under Secretary of State for Security Assistance, Science, 
and Technology, James L. Buckley, said: 


We have to worry about Pakistan’s overall defense capabilities because 
they are the “Eastern Anchor” of our political defense arc against the 
Soviet Union that threatens the Persian Gulf. We are placed with some 
of these ugly choices that happen in the world in which, in our own self- 
interest, we have to consider several possibilities at the same time.” 


On 23 March 1981 the Reagan Administration announced its tentative 
plans to help Pakistan in meeting the threat from across the Durand Line. 
Next day, on 24 March 1981, Pakistan confirmed that the United States 
had offered it a 5-year military and economic programme to counter what 
it called the Soviet threat to it from Afghanistan. The Foreign Minister of 
Pakistan, Agha Shahi, had further talks with Secretary of State Alexander 
Haig and other US officials in Washington, D.C., on 20 and 21 April 1981." 

There was, however, a snag—in the form of the Symington and Glenn 
Amendments—which would not permit foreign military sales/credits to 
Pakistan without a Presidential waiver. Section 669 of the Foreign Assistance 
Act, 1976, prohibits US aid to any nation that deals in nuclear enrichment, 
materials, or technology but refuses to submit to international safeguards 
against nuclear proliferation. The President of the United States has the 
power to waive the law if he certifies that he has received reliable assurances 
that the country in question would not acquire or develop nuclear weapons 
or assist other countries in doing so. The US Administration and the 
bureaucracy deftly overcame the snag by making sure that the Presidential 
waiver would soon be available. 

In Indian eyes the proposed amendment to Section 669 of the Foreign 
Assistance Act, 1976, reflected a diminution of concern in the Reagan 
Administration about the threat of proliferation of nuclear weapons. The 
US Administration, however, decided to ignore India’s protests. 

In June 1981 James L. Buckley and a team of US officials visited 
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Pakistan. They had discussions on certain US proposals to provide eco- 
nomic assistance and to facilitate sale of military equipment to Pakistan.” 
They also agreed to sell F-16 aircraft to assist Pakistan in improving its air 
defence capabilities.” On 15 June the two countries issued a joint statement 
Clearly stating that the United-States had agreed to provide Pakistan with 
economic and military assistance worth $3 billion over the six years starting 
October 1982. 

No sooner was the joint statement published than India came out with its 
criticisms. India feared that fresh US economic and military assistance 
would undermine the serious effort that was then underway to strengthen 
the process of normalization of relations between India and Pakistan. It 
also forecast that it would “introduce a new level of weapons sophistication 
in the region which would affect the existing balance”.” In criticizing the 
aid package to Pakistan, the Soviet Foreign Minister, Andrei Gromyko, 
held that the proposed aid to Pakistan would act as a threat to stability in 
South Asia. He added that this called for increased Soviet aid to India. 

Indo-US relations now reached a new low.” One should have thought 
that Jeane J. Kirkpatrick, the US Ambassador to the United Nations, who 
came to New Delhi and conferred with Indian leaders between 24 and 27 
August 1981 would try to allay some of India’s fears about the whole issue. 
Apparently she did not do so. On the other hand Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi denounced the proposed sale of arms as “a spur to an arms race”; 
and Kirkpatrick maintained that it was the cornerstone of the Reagan 
Administration’s policies. The United States did not believe that the exten- 
sion of US arms aid to Pakistan posed any threat to India. It pointed out 
that India had the fourth largest military establishment in the world. But by 
the same logic how could it deter the Soviet Union? 

On 15 September 1982 Pakistan formally accepted the 6-year economic 
and military aid package worth $3.2 billion offered by the United States. 
Basically the aid package consisted of two parts: (a) sale to Pakistan of 40 
F—16 aircraft and other military equipment, including tanks, missiles, 
howitzers, helicopters, and armoured personnel carriers; and (b) economic 
and military aid worth $3.2 billion through fiscal year 1987, with most of 
the military aid going into the financing of arms sales. 

From the point of view of the Pentagon this agreement with Pakistan 


» See jount statement issued by the Governments of the United States and Pakistan, 
Islamabad, 15 June 1981. American Foreign Policy. Current Documents, 1981 (Washington, 
D C- Department of State, 1984), p 865. 

® The F-16s were to be bought in a straight cash purchase. They were in addition to the US 
aid package of $3 billion 

” Facts on File, vol. 41, no. 2118, 19 June 1981. 

2 Ibid , vol 41, no. 2126, 14 August 1981, p. 585. 
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was a logical and necessary response to the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. 
Many experts on South Asian affairs, however, voiced their misgivings. 
Stanley Wolpert believed that the Aniericans were fooling no one but 
themselves. He wrote: “Should the Pakistan army be used to invade 
Afghanistan for Russian raids on its soil, it will be hard to imagine any 
more favorable scenario than that achieved by the British Indian army in 
either the first or the second Afghan war.”™ Francine R. Frankel contended 
that “the new US arms package went far beyond equipment necessary for 
defensive warfare in the mountainous Afghan border terrain.” More 
ominous, “Washington no longer insisted on assurances that the US equip- 
ment would not be used against India”.* Yet another prominent specialist 
on South Asian affairs, Selig Harrison, said, in the context of the then 
setup in the South Asian region, that the Reagan Administration’s decision 
was a “self-defeating blunder”.™ 

Renewed supply of arms to Pakistan was sure to initiate a new arms race 
on the subcontinent. What dismayed India was that the American decision 
had disturbed the process of evolution of a natural balance of power in the 
South Asian region. India felt that this would compel it to spend a large 
chunk of its precious resources to counter the increased military might of 
Pakistan. 

American military aid to Pakistan disturbed India as no other single 
American action had done. India looked upon American resumption of 
military aid to Pakistan as evidence of a growing divergence of strategic 
and geopolitical interests between itself and the United States. As Surjit 
Mansingh said, in the light of past experience, “the US is playing with fire 
if it overextends its policeman’s role, and a redefinition of purpose is now 
in order”.” 

Any review of US policy would mean examining the issue from various 
angles—the scale and manner in which arms aid had been extended so far, 
the motives of donor and recipient, the regional rivalries, the external 
forces influencing the power relationships in the South Asian region, etc. 

The question that perhaps needs to be posed is: Who was using whom as 
a cat’s-paw? Was the United States using Pakistan in the worldwide defence 
network against the Soviet Union (in which case to antagonize India and to 
push it into the arms of the Soviet Union was hardly the nght thing to do to 
further the US strategy of containment)? Or was Pakistan using the United 
States for its own sake—i.e., against the perceived threat from India (in 
which case the United States would only be containing India’s power, not 


= Stanley Wolpert. Roots of Confrontation in South Asia: Afphaninam, Pakistan, India, and 
the Superpowers (New York, 1982), p. 193. 
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any Communist country’s)? Either way, the only people who would be 
happy were those who were selling or buying arms, not those who were 
committed to democracy. ` 

If indeed Pakistan had much to fear from India, the best thing for the 
United States to do would have been to advise and pressurize Pakistan to 
accept Nehru’s offer of a no-war pact to Pakistan in 1949. Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi renewed the offer in 1980. With a view to improving its 
bargaining position in Washington Pakistan too offered India a similar no- 
war pact but only after arming itself with the latest, sophisticated, lethal 
weapons. India felt that no no-war pact would be meaningful unless it 
included an obligation by both India and Pakistan not to give bases and not 
to become part of the strategic consensus of any foreign Power. Pakistan 
perhaps wanted to bolster its military position vis-à-vis India, just as it used 
the Cold War for the same purpose when it becdme a member of the US- 
directed alliance system in the 1950s. Henry Kissinger concedes: 


At one and the same time we overestimated the feasibility of obtaining 
India’s political approbation and misjudged the target of Pakistan’s 
military efforts. We were overly sensitive to the “world opinion” that 
India purported to represent. But we also sought to include Pakistan in 
a conception of containment that it did not share. ...*™ 


We may recall that President Ayub Khan had, years earlier, clearly spelt 
out the reasons for Pakistan’s alliance with the United States: 


West Pakistan lies between three mighty powers of Asia. One is naturally 
hostile to us. The other two have an ideology which conflicts with ours 
.... The only way we can assure our security in these circumstances is 
to have friends, powerful friends who are interested in our security 
.... That is the reason why we are in a military alliance with the US.” 


Ayub Khan was clear enough on this vital aspect. We might recall that. 
there was much ambiguity on this aspect in the Kennedy-Ayub communiqué 
of 196i. The communiqué said that Pakistan might use military aid to 
maintain its “security”. It omitted all reference to the original anti- 
Communist premises of the alliance. Pakistan was thus enabled to acquire 
a disproportionately strong position in relation to India through its align- 
ment with the United States. It received from the United States economic 
and military aid on a scale much larger than its size warranted. (It 1s 
important to note that at the time of the US military tieup with Pakistan in 


~ Henry A Kissinger, The White House Years (London, 1979), p 846. 
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the early 1950s there was no Soviet presence on the subcontinent—neither 
in the economic nor in the military field.) 

In the context of the Indo-Pakistani War of 1971 a report prepared by the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee said that Pakistan’s armed forces were 
engaged in the indiscriminate killing of civilians with the military equipment 
furnished by the United States. Initially the State Department did not confirm 
the information. Later, however, on 23 April 1971, the Committee received a 
letter from the State Department, stating that SAM M-24 tanks and F-86 
aircraft had been observed in action in East Bengal. The use of US military 
equipment in the Government crackdown on the people demanding demo- 
cratic rights in East Bengal violated the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961. The 
Act was meant to restrict US military assistarice to Pakistan to combat 
external Communist aggression or internal Communist subversion. 

Perhaps it will be in US interest to permit South Asian power relation- 
ships to develop “naturally” in accordance with and in proportion to the 
size of the two countnes. That the power balance, in economic and military 
terms, invariably tends to be in India’s favour is inherent in the situation 
resulting from the Partition. No doubt there ıs a contention in many 
quarters in the’ West that the United States has a responsibility to help 
maintain a balance of military power between India and Pakistan. Those 
who urge this view, however, forget that it would be selfdefeating in the 
long run for the United States to act in accordance with it. Any disturbance 
of the natural balance of power between India and Pakistan has in the past 
given Pakistan an enhanced bargaining position in dealing with India, on 
the Kashmir issue in particular and on other bilateral problems in general. 
Whatever the original purpose of the US-Pakistani alliance, Pakistan 
continues to look upon India as posing the most dangerous threat to its 
security. Pakistan has not offered any proof that it requires US military aid 
to deter further Communist influence in the region. Nor has it ever 
demonstrated its antipathy to China or any other Communist Power. 

US military assistance has enabled Pakistan to build up its own defence 
establishment to levels which it cannot maintain from out of its domestic 
resources. Hence Pakistan’s continued dependence on the United States. 
Ever since military aid started flowing in, billions of dollars in guns and 
goods have reached Pakistan. One may be tempted to ask what the United 
States gained from all this. One wonders whether Pakistan has been 
friendly and grateful to the United States for all this huge assistance. It may 
be recalled in this context that a feeling of betrayal by the United States 
swept all over West Pakistan in the aftermath of the Indo-Pakistani War of 
1965. Anti-US riots were witnessed in Lahore and Karachi. The United 
States Information Service (USIS) Library and the buildings of the American 
Consulate were set on fire. US personnel were allegedly attacked and even 
molested. Again, in November 1979. incited by rumours that the United 
States was involved in the Grand Mosque takeover in Makka (Mecca), 
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students stormed the US Embassy compound in Islamabad. In the incident 
two Americans were killed, and the Embassy building was partially des- 
troyed. At the slightest provocation one notices anti-Americanism flaring 
up. 

In the early 1950s the then leaders of Pakistan were able to convince the 
Americans that Communism and Islam were incompatible. They tended to 
toe the American line on most international problems and issues. Indeed 
their boast in those days was that their country was “the most allied of the 
allies”. They camouflaged and confused whatever distinction that there 
was in American minds between the Communist threat to the Free World 
and the Indian threat to its own security. Obviously the United States was 
not able to assess rightly the aims and aspirations, and the hopes and fears, 
of the Pakistanis. 

Perhaps one of the objectives of American policy was to exert pressure 
upon India. Apparently State Department and Pentagon officials believed 
that the US-Pakistani military tieup would force India into a tight corner 
and that India would be left with no option but to make a military 
agreement with the United States. This expectation, however, was belied. 
Indeed it gave the Soviets a better foothold in the regon. 

In their enthusiasm to play the world’s policeman, the Amencans willingly 
swallowed Pakistani pretensions hook, line, and sinker. In the process, 
India was not only offended and ignored, but driven to seek the friendship 
of the Soviet Union. Also, instead of helping Pakistan get over its fear of 
India, the Americans caused Indo-Pakistani relations to deteriorate. Supply 
of arms only aggravated tensions on the subcontinent: it enabled Pakistan 
on two occasions (in 1965 and 1971} to wage war against India although 
recourse to peaceful means to solve the issues in question was feasible. 

When a policy is not changed even after it had turned sour, the results 
are bound to be sordid. The Soviet Union sent its troops into Afghanistan 
in 1979 although Pakistan was a military ally of the United States. Pakistan's 
being an American ally did not dete: the Soviet Union at all. Immediately 
thereafter there was an increase in the volume and sophistication of the 
weapons that America was supplying to Pakistan. On the other hand the 
Soviet decision to start withdrawing troops from Afghanistan was influenced, 
at least partly, by the pressure exerted, albeit in private, by India. And it is 
good to remember that India was not an ally of the United States tn the 
latter’s crusade against Communism. 

The makers of US policy perhaps want a willing puppet in the region to 
carry out their bidding, not a friendly but independent Power like India to 
assist them in achieving their objectives. The United States turned a blind 
eye to the real motives of Pakistan in seeking arms. It chose to tgnore the 
well-founded apprehensions of India about bolstering Pakistan’s military 
might and altering the natural balance of forces in the region. G.H. Jansen 
recalls one of his meetings with the former President of Pakistan, Zia-ul 
Haq: 
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he [i.e., Haq] ridiculed the idea that the Soviet Union would ever come 
down the Khyber Pass to attack Pakistan, or even to threaten it militarily. 
He said that the West was wrong in saying that the Soviet Union was 
adventurist and expansionist; on the other hand it was conservative and 
cautious .... I was very surprised at the General’s dismissal of the 
Soviet bogey because the whole of the present Pakistan-US relationship 
was based on that premise. If he could say what he said to me, he must 
have said it to many others, and even to the Americans themselves. 
Therefore the Soviet “threat” and the US’s [sic] arming of Pakistan against 
the non-existent threat was an exercise in mutual hypocrisy and decep- 
tion. And if the Soviet threat was not the real reason for the supply of 
arms, then what was it? It could only be a supposed threat from India 
Lt) 


One wonders if the Pakistani leadership was not engaged in blackmailing 
the United States over the Communist threat. The US-Pakistani collusion 
succeeded only in alienating India from both the United States and Pakistan. 

It is for the leaders and policymakers in the United States to consider 
whether their policies vis-à-vis India and Pakistan need to be retained or 
reviewed. The material evidence available seems to suggest that the US 
attitude to the subcontinent is not based upon considerations derived from 
clear perception and understanding. One may conclude that the US 
approach to its relations with India is shortsighted and selfdefeating; it 
is based exclusively on a resolve to pursue its “global-strategic” interests 
at the cost of its own general principles, its values, and its goodwill for 
India. 


December 1991 
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The Gulf Crisis and Africa: Implications 
for the 1990s 
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Deeperung poverty is already leading to mounting instability. The v. idespread 
unrest, turmoil, and violence which is now afflicting an unprecedented 
number of countries is linked by the one common thread of growing economic 
malaise, regardless of the ethnic or political guises it adopts. In Libena, in 
Rwanda, in the Horn of Africa, . . . poverty 1s the tinder which ignites the 
resentments and fears that all people and all communities harbour.’ 


The Gulf crisis 1s not a regional issue because every country in the world is 
affected, most of all the poor, non-vil-producing countries of Africa. Already 
the price of petrol and other oi! products has risen by as much as 100 per cent 
in some countries. The events in the Gulf . . . have [had] some effect on the 
ability of the Gulf countries to contnbute to the development efforts of just 
those countries that desperately need assistance.’ 


The end of the Gulf war has ushered in new problems, suspicions, 
doubts, and crises in the international system. Apart from the hatred and 
distrust that the war has generated within and among the Arab states, it has 
created a war euphoria in the United States. It has, further, increased the 
interest of some countries in the acquisition of new military equipment. 
Besides, the war has raised serious questions as to the continued relevance 
and possible neutrality of the United Nations; it has exposed clearly the 
dangerous implications of the end of the Cold War, the political and 
economic crises in the Soviet Union, and the dominant position of the 
United States as the only surviving world Power. Above all, the war and 
the politics of the war have created new problems in the Middle East: 
attempts at a Middle East peace plan without discussions with the recognised 
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leaders of the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO); the displacement 
of the Kurds following their failure to unseat Saddam Husayn with American 
encouragement; environmental problems following the pollution of the 
waters and the burning of oil wells in Kuwait; and the very pmmitive 
conditions precipitated by the ruthless and unprecedented bombing of 
Baghdad and Kuwait City by the Allied forces. These are issues which the 
world community will continue to address in the next decade or more. 
Without doubt, new problems are bound to emerge from postwar politics 
and the attempts to restructure and redefine military and political interests 
in the Middle East. 

For Africa, the impact of the war has been both direct and indirect—direct 
in terms of the involvement of some African states on the side of the Allied 
forces and the economic implications of the conflict for the poor, vulner- 
able, dependent, and crisisridden African states; and indirect in terms of 
Africa’s place in a US-dominated and US-directed United Nations and the 
tensions generated within some African states by the religious dimension 
of the crisis. This article is concerned with examining the impact of the Gulf 
war on the African economies. It also discusses the implications of the out- 
come of the war for Africa as a marginalized actor in the international division 
of labour and makes projections as to the future of the continent in the new 
world order as declared by the United States after the defeat of Iraq. First we 
examune the state of the Afncan continent at the beginning of the 1990s. 


Africa at the Beginning of the 1990s 


Generally, the countries of the Third World have performed very badly 
since the 1960s in terms of increased control over their national economies, 
political stability, industrialization, financial discipline, and redefining of 
location and role in the international division of labour. They are virtually 
all plagued by debt, drought, famine, inflation, violence. and excessive 
pressures on social services. True, there are a few astounding achievements 
too, especially m the Newly industnializing Countries (NICs), but the 
overall picture is dismal: it is one of growing inequalities, of the marginal- 
ization and exploitation of the developing countries by the developed.’ 
This dismal picture is reflected ın figures and information recently released 
by the United Nations. The debt profile of the Third World increased from 
$170 billion in 1975 to $1,200 billion at the end of 1990. Per capita income 
has declined by a minimum of 35 per cent in the majority of the countnes 
of the Third World; commodity prices have continued to decline, and 
development assistance from the industnalized countries declined from 
0.37 per cent of GNP in 1980 to 0.33 per cent in 1989. Poverty, foreign 
manipulation, interference in the intemal affuirs of the developing countries, 
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and desperation arising from debt, drought, and hunger have bred military 
coups, instability, human rights abuses, rising security expenditures, civil 
wars, and all sorts of political, religious, and ethnic conflicts. Three million 
children still die annually because they are not immunized; although the 
developing world has 80 per cent of the world’s population, just about 5 
per cent of the global spending on health is aimed at their health problems; 
there were thirtyone developing countnes in 1991 without television service; 
there are as many as fortythree developing countnes without a general 
interest daily newspaper; about nine hundred million adults are illiterate, 
and close to a hundred million are homeless. Disease, crime, prostitution, 
institutional decay, and repression have reached unprecedented proportions 
in most developing countries. The United Nations has now estimated that 
by A.D. 2000, “around 1 billion people in the developing countries [will] be 
living in absolute poverty”.* According to Barber Conable of the World 
Bank, “more than one billion people, half of them in South Asia, still live 
on less than a dollar a day”, and in the next ten years at least eight hundred 
and fifty million people “will be born into absolute poverty”. It is instructive 
that at the end of 1990, the United Nations accepted that though one of its 
fundamental mandates was to support “economic and social development 
in the developing countries”, it could, “unfortunately”, not boast of a new 
world order in that area. This is so because “national and international 
efforts to reduce poverty and narrow the gap between the rich, industrialized 
North and the poor developing regions of the South failed abysmally in the 
last decade”.* The United Nations also reached the conclusion at the end of 
the 1980s that agreements between the North and the South “have yet to 
make any significant dent in the lot of the world’s poorest. For at least a 
billion of our people, or one-fifth of humanity, obtaining the most essential 
elements of social sustenance—food, health care, shelter, jobs, education— 
continues to be an everyday struggle. The world’s poorest, in fact, got 
poorer in the 1980s.’ ) 

If the countries of the Third World in general have received a shoddy 
deal in their relations with the developed countries, the countries of Africa 
are certainly the worst hit. Today there is unanimous agreement among 
scholars, the World Bank, the International Monetary Fund (JMF), the 
Organization of African Unity (OAU), and the Economic Commission for 
Africa (ECA) that the African continent is on the verge of a disaster. It 
has benefited very little from the calls for a New International Economic 
Order (NIEO) since the General Assembly passed the Declaration in 1975. 
The former Nigerian head of ‘State, Major-General Muhammadu Buhari, 
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in reviewing the achievements of the struggle to establish a new world 
order since the mid-1980s, captured very well the frustrations of the majority 
of African leaders when he declared: 


A radical restructuring of the global economic system based on equity as 
envisaged in the New International Economic Order today remains as 
distant a goal as when the concept emerged in the first half of the 1970s. 
As the eighties [sic] advance, the world is increasingly confronted with 
greater economic challenges—the debt problem, inflation, wide and 
adverse fluctuations in the prices of raw materials, increasing barriers to 
trade, and protectionism etc." 


To be sure, Africa’s deepening crisis cannot be divorced from its historical 


contact with the forces of Westem imperialism which culminated in the 


underdevelopment and distortion of the relations of power, politics, pro- 
duction, and exchange.’ Political independence since the 1960s has witnessed 
the consolidation and reproduction of the inherited exploitative and un- 
equal political, economic, and social relations both on the continent and 
between the continent and extra-African interests.” In spite of its flirtations 
with political, ideological, and economic models since the 1960s Africa 
remains the least developed, the most crisisridden, the most marginal, and 
the most poverty-stricken region of the world. The continent’s debt at the 
end of 1990 was $260 billion; its per capita income declined by 1.7 per cent 
annually between 1980 and 1989; in the same period its gross fixed capital 
formation fell by 1.9 per cent; export volumes declined by 3 per cent; 
unemployment expenenced a fourfold increase; the number of the least 
developed countries increased from 17 to 28; the average per capita income 
declined from $752 to $545; investment as a proportion of GDP declined from 
25 per cent in 1970 to 15.8 per cent in 1988; debt-servicing obligations ranged 
from 35 per cent to 125 per cent; the number of the underemployed reached 
30 million; and the number of the unemployed increased to 95 million. In 
Africa today, over a thousand children die daily, and some thirtyseven million 
are starving; the average annual expenditure on health and education dec- 
lined from 26 per cent in the early 1980s to less than 19 per cent in 1988; 
thirtyfour million are suffering from malnutntion; and the region’s share of 
world trade declined from 4.7 per cent in 1980 to 2.2 per cent in 1989. In 
the Africa of 1991 hunger, malnutrition, poverty, uncertainty, disillusion- 
ment, ethnic, regional, and religious conflicts, coups and counter-coups, the 
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suffocation of civil society and gross human rights abuses, massive rural- 
urban migration, crime, prostitution, and violence, agricultural stagnation, 
urban and institutional decay, deindustrialization, and the delegitimization 
of the State became common features.'' The ECA has declared the 1980s 
as “Africa’s lost decade”,” and the World Bank has reached the conclusion 
that “overall Africans are almost as poor today as they were 30 years ago”.” 
Policies of deregulation, devaluation, desubsilization, retrenchment, and 
liberalization as prescribed by the IMF, the World Bank, Western creditors 
and suppliers, and Governments have caused riots, military coups, violence, 
disillusionment, emigrations to other parts of the world, and general social 
crises on the continent.“ Adebayo Adedeji said in 1980: 


After twenty years of independence, the African economy today is not 
only underdeveloped but also deteriorating fast... . our economy is 
more dependent on the economies of the industrialized market countries 

. . of all the Third World regions, Africa has the lowest indicator of 
physical quality of life." 


This rather pessimistic view remains as valid as, and even more accurate 
and relevant today than, when it was made over a decade ago. What impact 
then has the Gulf crisis had on this vulnerable, distorted, disarticulated, 
and poverty-stricken region? 


Impact of the Gulf Crisis on Africa 


Prior to the Gulf crisis, which erupted with the Iraqi invasion and occupa- 
tion of Kuwait on 2 August 1990, Africa was one poor region that had high 
hopes about the possibility of a new world order emerging from the end of 
the Cold War. Several African states moved, inter alia, to embrace Western- 
prescribed monetarist economic policies. Even the most repressive of 
Governments initiated some steps, tentatively, towards democratization 
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and political pluralism.“ The demolition of the Berlin Wall, the unification 
of East and West Germany, market reforms in Eastern Europe, the collapse 
of the Warsaw Pact, the prospects for Europe 1992, and the release of 
Nelson Mandela by the apartheid Government of South Africa—all these’ 
indicated the coming of change and the possible emergence of a new world 
order based on interdependence, concentration of resources on develop- 
ment rather than the arms race, and increasing concern for the poorer 
countries of the world.” 

While the African countries were adjustng to these developments and 
others were still mapping out programmes for eventual adjustment to the 
new realities in the global system, the Gulf crisis broke out. And, witt:ngly 
or unwittingly, Africa was affected by the war. 

The first major impact of the Gulf crisis on Africa was the unprecedented 
increase in energy prices. For a handful of oil exporters, the war brought in 
a bonanza they had not really bargained for. Countries like Algeria, 
Angola, Cameroon, the Congo, Gabon, Libya, Nigeria, and Tunisia reaped 
substantial receipts from the higher pnces. In the last quarter of 1990 
alone, Algeria eared an extra $700 million; and Nigeria, an extra $9 
bilion. To these countnes this was welcome relief from the earlier situation of 
scarce foreign exchange to import essential commodities. It was, however, 
different for the majority of the African countnes." 

As soon as the war broke out, the price of oil rose from $20 a barrel in 
July 1990 to $40 a barrel at the end of September 1990. This implied a 
direct increase in the energy bill for most African countnes, which forced 
them to review their budgets, increase prices, and withdraw several social 
services. In Mozambique, for instance, the Government, which was in the 
midst of a serious economic crisis, was forced to “raise the price of 
petrol, diesel and kerosene . . ..by as much as 65 per cent. These hikes in 
. . . turn [raised] the cost of virtually everything else, from transport and 
electricity to basic foods.”” The situation was the same in Zambia, which 
was already in a state of social and political turmoil; and in Ghana, which 
was, according to the World Bank, making some headway with its adjustment 
programme. In Zambia, fuel prices increased by SO per cent. The Foreign 
Minister of that country stated that the increased oil costs would increase 
Zambia’s energy bill by $120—-130 million a year. Even if pnces had remained 
stable at $29 a barrel, Ghana would have lost $100 million; Tanzania, $110 
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million; Kenya $190 million; Lesotho, $30 million (which was 30 per cent 
of its exports in 1989); and Somalia, $40 million (which was 39 per cent of 
its exports)” 

The implications of this increased energy costs were many for the recovery 
process on the continent. First, the increased energy costs distorted the 
industrial production patterns of the affected countries. In some countries 
like Zimbabwe, energy use had to be rationed in order to keep the 
factories running. Second, the hikes in the prices of petrol and petroleum 
products had direct effects on the poor majority; for food prices more than 
doubled as well as transport fares and the cost of basic services. In several 
cases this increased malnutrition and aggravated social tensions and food 
scarcity. There were, besides, food riots. Third, as Gibson Chigaga, Zambia’s 
Finance Minister, noted, “sharp increases in oil prices have diverted resources 
away from needy areas to meet soaring import bills”.?! The IMF has itself 
estimated that even if the oil prices were to come down to $21 a barre], the 
“costs to sub-Saharan oil importers could amount to $2 billion by end-1991".2 

A second major effect of the Gulf crisis was the massive retura of 
nationals of the African countries who had taken up wage employment in 
the Gulf region. There were serious problems of resettling those thousands 
of returnees in economies which had in the past five years initiated policies 
of retrenchment and of a reduced role of the State in the economy. Countnes 
like Egypt, Kenya, Libya, Mali, and Nigeria had to contend with the return 
of thousands of their nationals from the crisis zone. About 7,000 Nigerians 
were employed in vanous trades in the Gulf region before the outbreak of 
the war. About half of them returned to Nigeria, to an economy which had 
no opportunities for employment.” However, the retum of these people 
was just one aspect of the disaster. More serious was the loss of remittances 
which they had consistently sent heme and which had in no small measure 
helped generate foreign exchange. Thus, with the outbreak of the war, a 
country like the Sudan lost $150 million in the first quarter of 1991 in spite 
of the cessation of hostilities; Morocco lost $640 million. As for Egypt, it is 
estimated that by the middle of 1991 its losses would be between $2 billion 
and $4 billion. In his recent address to the Board of Governors of the ‘World 
Bank, Barber Conable reflected on this point when he noted that “one of 
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the most distressing effects of the crisis is the exodus from Iraq and Kuwait 
of hundreds of thousands of workers to their home countries. The repatri- 
ation and resettlement of these workers ıs creating a major economic and 
social problem for the governments concerned.”* 

In Southern Africa the effects of the war were even more devastating. 
Angola and Mozambique were still devoting substantial resources to 
containing the two rebel groups—UNITA (União Nacional para a Inde- 
pendência Total de Angola) and RENAMO (Resistência Nacional Mogam- 
bicana)—which were being supported by the United States and South 
Africa. Also, following the dissolution of the Soviet Union and the new 
global realities, they had both dismantled the structures and institutions of 
State control of the economy and politics.* The Gulf crisis just complicated 
matters for the states in the subregion. First, in Mozambique the cost of 
delivering emergency aid to war-ravaged areas increased tremendously. As 
Andrew Meldrum notes, 


It is war-torn Mozambique, however, where the Gulf crisis has had the 
most devastating effect. With more than 2 million displaced people in 
the country and millions more dependent on food aid, the increased fuel 
price means that the cost of delivering emergency food aid has become 
unbearably high. As Renamo attacks have made road transportation 
‘impossible, the Mozambican government must fly food assistance to 
virtually all corners of the country. The ou price hikes mean that it now 
costs $1,000 to airlift a ton of maize to the famine stricken areas of 
central Zambezia province, up from $580 per ton last year.” 


With its increasing economic difficulties, Mozambique was unable to meet 
these bills. Consequently less food was provided to the ever-growing 
numbers of hungry people. Government officials alerted the international 
community of the possibility of “widespread famine and starvation” in the 
first quarter of 1991. In Zambia, inflation shot up to 80 per cent, there 
were increased taxes, the price of petrol rose by 400 per cent, and the 
withdrawal of some social services in the wake of increases in the price of 
fuel led to nots and sertous politica! tensions. The net effect was the usual 
situation that most African countries were finding themselves in: the 
humiliation of always having to plead for foreign aid even to keep the 
Government going. As the Zambian Finance Minister put it while discussing 
the country’s budget for 1991, “Zambia will need substantial foreign assist- 
ance on the most concessional terms possible”.” Zimbabwe too, although 
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its economy is healthier, was not able to escape the impact of the Gulf war. 
It was forced in the wake of the rising oil prices to increase fuel pnces by 45 
per cent, and bus fares by 22 per cent; the costs of other goods and services 
rose between 25 and 30 per cent. 

In West Africa the Gulf crisis generated mixed economic consequences. 
In Nigeria, the Government “welcomed” the war and the increased oil 
prices. The Nigerian economy was already in a shambles. The foreign debt 
profile rose to $35 billion by the end of 1990. The adjustment programme 
was being resisted by politicial groups opposed to the unequal distnbution 
of the pains and gains of adjustment.” However, as Paxton Idowu noted: 
“Nigeria is not immune to the fall-out from the crisis because its economy 
is heavily dependent on oil. Oil still accounts for over 90 per cent of the 
country’s foreign-exchange earnings. The over-shooting by $8.10 million of 
the revenue projected for the 1990 Nigerian budget was a result of improved 
oil prices occasioned by the Gulf crisis.” However, while the Government 
was practically rejoicing over the oil bonanza, manufacturers and other 
business men complained. The cancellation of several flights into and out of 
the country caused serious economic problems for an economy where the 
élite were heavily dependent on commerce with the West. To be sure, 
countnes like Kenya and Tanzania, which had relied heavily on the tourist 
industry for their foreign-exchange earnings, were even more affected by 
the cancellation of international flights for security reasons.” Besides, the 
indigenous Pharmaceutical Manufacturers’ Association in Nigeria com- 
plained that the Gulf war had hindered “the importation of raw materials 
and finished drugs upon which Nigeria depends heavily for her drug 
supply”. Manufacturers had “to pay heavily” for the raw materials that the 
Association had imported during the crisis.” The situation was not as rosy 
for Kenya, which was constrained to institute several austerity measures, 
including reduced expenditure in the Ministries and parastatal corporations 
by 15 per cent in November 1990.* Owing to this new austerity policy State 
corporations, including those providing essential services, lost a total of 
KSh 1,362,000,000. The overall result was “higher unemployment, deepen- 
ing poverty. and more marginalization of ordinary Kenyans. The ultimate 
cost of these cutbacks is being shouldered by the workers, small farmers 
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and other sections of the Kenyan people who have to pay higher prices for 
basic necessities while making do with the fewer social amenities and 
infrastructures. ”™ 

The situation was no different in Ghana. Prior to the war the World 
Bank had held it up to the world as possibly the only successful case of 
structural adjustment in Africa. However, as soon as the crisis broke out, 
the cost of petrol more than doubled. As K. Gyan-Apenteng noted, this in 
its turn affected the prices of food items and other goods because, with 
virtually no railway system, almost all. the food items had to be brought 
into the cities and towns by private road transport, which was heavily 
dependent on petrol. The reverse transfer of imported items into rural 
areas was also done by private road transport.™ 

The point is that virtually in all African countries, which were already 
suffering from serious foreign-exchange constraints, the Gulf crisis spelt 
disaster. Most countries will probably not recover from the consequences 
of the crisis in the 1990s. The IMF, for instance, estimates that the cost of 
the Gulf crisis to the oil importers of sub-Saharan Africa could amount to 
$2 billion by the end of 1991—-even if the oil prices decline to $21 a barrel 
by then.” 

Yet another major effect of the Gulf crisis is that it stirred up deep 
religious antagonisms and conflicts between the Muslims and the Christians of 
Africa. Although there were those who interpreted the war as a brutal 
attack by the agents of imperialism led by the United States on a peasant 
and underdeveloped country which had itself been encouraged along the 
lines of aggression by the West, quite a few saw it through purely religious 
lenses. It was an attack by “infidels” and “unbelievers” on the believers. 
For instance, in Nigeria, Africa’s most populous country, the Muslims held 
demonstrations in support of Iraq. Sheikh Abubakar Mahmoud Gumi, win- 
ner of the King Faysal Award, is reported to have declared that “in the event 
of an outbreak of war between the United States and Iraq, the Muslims will 
not fold their arms and watch Iraq being destroyed... . An attack on any 
Muslim country is an attack on the Muslim Ummah.”™ The demonstrations 
were so massive that the security forces had to be called out in the Northern 
part of the country; the American embassy in Kaduna had to be closed with 
very tight security provided for the Lagos embassy. The United States put 
countries with large Muslim populations in Africa on the Security Risk List 
and advised its nationals either to stay away or to be extremely cautious. 
And, when the war ended, the hatred, the anger, and the tensions that had 
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been generated by the war did not end. There was a bloody religious riot in 
April 1991 between the Muslims and the Christians in the Bauchi State of 
Nigeria over the flimsy issue of rights to use the abattoir. The underlying 
reason cannot be divorced from the antagonisms fuelled by the war in the 
Persian Gulf. In Chad, Kenya, Niger, Senegal, the Sudan, Tanzania, and 
other African countries with Muslim populations, the situation was much 
the same. 

Also, the conflict eroded Africa’s ability to rely on and utilize the United 
Nations as a forum for pushing its interests, for putting pressures on the 
developed countries, and for working in alliance with other developing 
countries to extract concessions from the developed countries. Africa saw 
its traditional ally in the struggle against imperialism, the Soviet Union, 
succumb in every imaginable way to US interests. China chose to remain 
“neutral” in the Security Council; it took a position which had no effect on 
US interests and posiuons. The Secretary-General of the United Nations 
_ allowed himself to be relegated to the background during the crisis, and the 
Security Council was used to make legal all positions adopted by the 
United States. It thus became very clear to Africa that the United Nations 
was no longer the place to expect popular positions favouring the poor 
countries of the world unless such positions were in the favour of the 
United States.” We can appreciate the implications of this particular 
development against the background of the previous US disrespect for the 
United Nations, especially for those agencies of the world body which were 
dedicated to assisting the developing countries; its almost irresponsible use 
of the power of veto in matters affecting US global ideological interests 
which were often at variance with the interests of the weaker countries; 
and its historical reliance on the military intimidation of smaller or weaker 
countries like Grenada, Libya, Nicaragua, and Panama. 

Finally, Africa saw the relative impotence of the region in global military 
operations. Its views were hardly ever sought during the period of war 
except when the United States required participants from Africa in the 
socalled coalition force. Influential countries like Ghana and Nigeria escaped 
being drafted into the coalition because they had committed some of their 
troops to a peacekeeping force—the Economic Community of West African 
States Monitoring Group (ECOMOG) operations in Liberia. It was thus 
easy for them to condemn the invasion of Kuwait by Iraq, to support UN 
resolutions, and to “hope” for a peaceful resolution of the conflict even 
after the massive bombing began. 

When war broke out eventually, the countries of Africa could only 
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express their “regrets” at best over the outbreak of the fighting.” The 
countries that sent troops to the. Middle East such as Niger and Senegal 
received no recognition throughout the conflict. They were never men- 
tioned in the publications put out in the West; they were just supposed to 
be included in the category of “others”. Kenya provided military bases for 
US planes on its territory. And yet many African countries either remained 
silent or took refuge under UN resolutions. They were afraid that, else, the 
United States might take offence. After all, US and other Western multi- 
nationals dominated virtually all African countries; over thirtyfive African 
countries were implementing IMF and World Bank adjustment policies 
(and these institutions were under US domination); and many others 
depended on the United States for aid. The need to maintain trade relations 
and to continue to receive military and other forms of assistance constrained 
Egypt and Kenya, and even Nigeria, to support the United States. It also 
accounts for their failure to oppose war as a means of resolving a conflict 

between a developing and an advanced country. The Gulf crisis, therefore, 
had very serious implications for Africa’s continued reliance on the United 
Nations as a ‘viable source of support in its struggles for recovery and 
survival in the 1990s. : 


Implications of the Gulf War for Africa in the 1990s 


On 2 March 1991, following the largescale destruction of Kuwait and 
Baghdad and the eventual “liberation” of Kuwait from Iraqi occupation, 
the US President, George Bush, announced the dawn of a “new world 
order”.*' The defeat and military occupation of parts of Iraq, its own ability 
to manipulate the United Nations and success in getting the support of all 
the Great Powers and of over a dozen other countries on its side against Iraq, 
the establishment of its own massive presence in the Middle East, and the 
further weakening of the Soviet Union convinced it that a new world order 
had indeed emerged under its own unquestioned and supreme leadership 
It is only by first understanding the implications of this “American century” 
(i.e., a period of US domination of the world) that we can make projec- 
tions in respect of the future of the weak, poor, underdeveloped, and 
debtridden countries of Africa. 

It is interesting to note that both the US President and his aides, who 
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have commented on this socalled new world order since the termination of 
hostilities, have said nothing about the possibilities of any restructuring of 
the present economic relations between the developed and developing 
countries. On the other hand they appear to see the new order in purely 
military terms—in terms of US military dominance and superiority. This 
new sense of pride, even arrogance, is clear in the view that 


for some time now, it has been confirmed by recent events of the past 
four or five years, people have thought that US capitalism is the best 
political system in the world .... Second, it is now clear [that] our 
economy is three times the size and power of any other economy in the 
world... . Now, the Persian Gulf war has shown, clearly and unequi- 
vocally, that we are the number one military power. Any one of these 
three factors by itself is pretty big. Put all three together, and this is 
what Bush was [sic] saying, in a shorthand way, when he talks about the 
new world order. We are the number one power.® 


Ben Wattenberg of the American Enterprise Institute also argued: “We 
are the most influential nation in history: we have beaten the totalitanans 
of the right, then the left, and now the bandits—all in a half-century’s 
work.”“ It is obvious, therefore, that the American definition of a new 
world order has to do with a world order where it does not have to worry 
about ideological contestations with any other Power, where it has significant 
influence over the world’s oil production, where all international economic 
and social dynamics would revolve round its interests and dictates, and 
where the forces of the market or the ability of other countries to emulate 
it in the economic and political spheres would be the final determining 
factor in relations among states. These and other realities have naturally 
raised doubt in the minds of the leaders of the Third World as to the 
possibilities of change, cooperation, interdependence, and assistance 
between the developed and developing countries. While many are of the 
view that the old world order achieved very little in terms of promoting 
global development, they have already dismissed the new order as a 
serious alternative to the current conditions of inequality, exploitation, and 
marginalization of most countries and peoples. Farmer US Defence Secre- 
tary James Schlesinger, commenting on the new world order as deciared by 
George Bush after the Gulf war, said that it “was never more than a buzz- 
phrase”.* Ted Carpenter of the CATO Institute dismissed the new order 
as “a rhetorical flourish concocted for domestic effect, . . . a global label for ° 
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a purely regional policy executed for rather mundane reasons”.* The new 
“American century” thus holds very little promise for the African continent, 
especially when we consider that the attention of the world has not returned 
to Africa since the end of the war and is unlikely to return to Africa in the 
1990s.” The lacklustre global, especially Western, response to the Liberian 
disaster and the deaths of hundreds of thousands of Africans in Chad, 
Mali. Somalia, and the Sudan, support this dismal projection. 

The defeat of iraq appears to have been a very simple assignment for the 
United States in the new world order. The military defeat of Iraq was 
possibly just the beginning of the crisis in the Middle East. It is now 
obvious that the United States had no Jongterm plans for managing the 
postwar situation in the Middle East beyond the humiliation of Iraq and 
the further strengthening of US influence in the region. The very disastrous 
environmental problems unleashed by the war—the destruction of chemical 
and biological weapons, the unprecedented bombing of Baghdad back to 
the pre-Industrial Age, the torching of over five hundred oil wells in 
Kuwait, and the massive displacement of people in the region—will remain 
a major concern for a long time to come. It must not be forgotten that the 
countries of the Middle East were not particularly known for their respect 
for democracy, human rights, and popular participation in the process of 
development. Gross inequalities, manipulation of primordial loyalties, 
repression, suffocation of civil society, and Jack of basic human needs hide 
behind the facade of oi] wealth and high GDP and GNP per capita figures 
often quoted by international finance institutions. More than ever, resources 
will be diverted to rearming and strengthening of the armed forces, infra- 
structural reconstruction, containment of opposition, expansion of secunty 
networks, and protection of the interests of the power dlite. The implica- 
tions of these inevitable developments, especially in Egypt, Iraq, Kuwait, 
and Saudi Arabia, will generate or accentuate contradictions and conflicts in 
the region. The problem of restoration of trust, harmony, and unity among 
the Arab countries will be another obstacle. The traditional basis of unity— 
Islam and mobilization against Israel/—are, so to say, dented with the war. In 
the Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC), in the Organ- 
ization of Arab States, and in other forums, the conflicts and tensions 
generated within and between the Arab countries as the result of the roles 
played by those countries, especially by those that supported the coalition 
force, will not be resolved in the next decade. The belief of the United 
States that it can singlehandedly dictate the peace process in the Middle 
East just because it has defeated Iraq is a misplaced one. Even with the 
recent declaration of Russian support for the Middle East agenda of the 
United States, it is clear that the United States alone cannot dictate to the 
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PLO whom it should choose as its leader. Nor can the PLO be excluded 
from the peace process. Unfortunately the US attempt to dictate the pace 
and direction of the peace process further demonstrates that the war was an 
American adventure, not a United Nations affair. 

Besides, the activities of the United States since the formal end of the 
war show very clearly what its behaviour is likely to be in the next decade 
with its supremacy in the global system. It has not only continued to occupy 
some Iraqi territory, but also openly issued unilateral warnings and orders 
to Iraq on how to organize-its political and military activities, how to 
contain internal opposition, what equipment it could use in fighting opposi- 
tion, and what sort of military equipment it could move within Iraqi 
territory. That is not all. The United States has openly called on the Iraqis 
several times to overthrow their Government; President George Bush has 
signed orders authorizing the Central Intelligence Agency to give assistance 
to the Kurds in their attempts to overthrow the Government of Iraq after 
the Allied victory.* In fact US troops have given direct support to the 
Kurds in their attempts to control Northern Iraq. The US Government has 
tried to subvert the attempts being made to ensure peace between the 
Kurds and the Government of Iraq. It has employed its contnbutions to 
help the Kurdish refugees in their attempts to publicize a gruesome picture 
of the Iraqi leader, Saddam Husayn, and to create new political issues in 
the Middle East. : 

While the United States has succeeded in getting the Security Council to 
pass resolutions requiring Iraq to destroy all its chemical and biological 
weapons (if it has any left, since they were not used in the war even on the 
eve of defeat), it has not cared to get the Security Council to pass such 
resolutions requiring other countries in the region to do likewise although 
they are known to have such weapons. 

These, then, are just some of the issues which have arisen from the war. 
The relevance of these developments to Africa as well as their implications 
is that, together, they have further diverted resources, attention, invest- 
ments, and interests from Africa’s deepening crises to the Middle East. 

Since the end of the war, the UN Security Council has been busy with a 
US agenda on how to keep peace in the Middle East, contain Iraq, create 
grounds for the control of weapons in the region, and consolidate US 
interests in the region. Business men and organizations in the United States 
and other Western countries have been preoccupied with winning contracts 
worth billions of dollars for the execution of works in connexion with the 
reconstruction of Irag, Kuwait, and Saudi Arabia. Ministers and Secretaries 
for Trade or Foreign Relations and other top political figures from the 
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countries of the West have found one excuse or another to visit the Middle 
Fast in order to lift their rewards for participation in the coalition. With the 
failure of the Kurds to overthrow the Government of Iraq and their 
subsequent flight to Iran, Saudi Arabia, and Turkey and to the mountains, 
a major refugee problem has ansen in the region. This problem has 
attracted unprecedented, worldwide attention; the United, Nations has 
responded promptly, and the European Economic Community (EEC) and 
other Western sources have extended massive aid.” Tents have been put 
up, and food and water airdropped; the media have come out with exten- 
sive reports on the plight of the Kurds. In addition, as “many as 10,000 
soldiers from the U.S., 5,000 from Bnitain, 1,300 from France, and 1,000 
each from the Netherlands and Italy” have been dispatched to protect the 
refugees.” The five African countries which are faced with acute condi- 
tions of famine and extensive loss of life have not received even a tiny 
fraction of such international assistance from either the United Nations or 
the West despite numerous pleas." In fact, even at the height of the 
Libenan crisis, not a loaf of bread was airdropped by anyone. Yet nobody 
is bothered about the Liberian refugees dying daily in Nigerja and Sierra 
Leone—countries which have their own problems of poverty and unemploy- 
ment and are hence unable to attend to the refugees. The Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation recently reported Princess Ann, President of 
Save the Children Fund, as saying that the global lack of interest in the 
plight of the African countries faced with famine was nothing short of a 
“contrived neglect”.* It will be recalled that during the Ethiopian and 
Sahelian droughts of the 1970s Africa had to rely on music concerts, sports 
competitions, and other very humiliating activities to raise funds for the 
victims. What the Western response to the Kurdish situation shows very 
clearly is the West’s growing lack of interest in the African continent. Ina 
sober and reflective editorial on the Gulf crisis in the beginning of 1991 
West Africa noted that a major effect of the crisis in the Gulf “is that 
several important issues have been pushed out of the limelight, and in 
some cases the consequences could be disastrous. There are already reports of 
severe famine threatening more than 15 million people in parts of Africa, 
but this piece of distressing news is not dominating the front pages”. The 
Organization of African Unity (OAV) has noted that the fear, expressed at 
the very beginning of the cnsis, that the “Gulf war will further divert 
attention and resources from African crises” is now confirmed.“ It is thus 
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obvious that with mounting foreign debts, deepening political tensions and 
instability, and the diversion of aid, investment, and support to Eastern 
Europe and the Middle East the Gulf crisis has only further complicated 
the plight of the African continent. 

This desire to withdraw from Africa and concentrate on “more profit- 
able” regions is also evident in the response to the South African situation. 
Although the process of reform may be irreversible, the West now interprets 
the release of Nelson Mandela as signifying the end of apartheid. It is 
instructive that in the case of the Gulf crisis, US and Western demands are 
often absolute. Whereas Britain and the United States had rejected the use 
of comprehensive sanctions against South Africa, they were willing to use 
it against Iraq. Whereas they had opposed armed struggle against the 
apartheid regime in South Africa, they formed a coalition and carried out 
unprecedented bombing of Iraq. Whereas the West had insisted on linkage 
politics in the case of Namibia by linking its independence to the withdrawal 
of Cuban troops from independent Angola, it was emphatic in the Middle 
East that there was absolutely no link between the Palestinian issue and 
the Gulf crisis. Since the release of Mandela, the International Olympic 
Committee has sent a team to South Africa to work out modalities of lifting 
the ban on South Africa. It just could not wait till apartheid had been 
formally, completely, and clearly dismantled! In fact. at a meeting in 
Luxembourg in mid-April 1991, “the 12-nation European Community 
voted unanimously to lift the group’s remaining economic sanctions against 
Pretoria” in direct opposition to the positions of the OAU and the African 
National Congress (ANC) as well as the Frontline states.” This further 
confirms the increasing disrespect for the positions and views of the African 
countries on matters crucial to the African continent. 

Finally, it is true that a handful of African countries have reaped, and 
might in the future reap, benefits by way of rewards for their neutrality or 
direct support for the US position in the Gulf crisis. As far as African 
participants are concerned, beyond Egypt, such rewards will be merely to 
acknowledge that perhaps they have not been forgotten, not because of 
any visible contribution to the victory of the Allied forces. They fired no 
shot, flew no jet, and contributed no equipment that was of use to the 
Allied forces. Yet the United States has cancelled $32 million of debt owed 
to it by Nigeria.* Kenya had $5 million in military aid frozen before the 
Gulf crisis, but it is now back ın the good books of the American State in 
spite of its human rights violations and its ruthless repression of the pro- 
democracy movement in the country. And, what is more important, the 
military aid that had been frozen is now unfrozen.” Egypt has won a 
windfall from its support for the coalition force, to which it had contributed 
3,500 troops. As the Africa Confidential notes, 
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friendly Gulf countries have written off nearly $7,000 million in debts 
and agreed to put $2,000 million annually in aid. In addition, allies, 
notably Saudi Arabia, have granted preference to hiring Egyptian labour. 
The USA has also agreed to cancel (loans worth) $6,700 million. Europe 
and Japan have chipped in with further aid and relief. Higher oil prices, 
meanwhile, have earned a neat $500 million extra since August.” 


And Egypt has, since the end of the war, placed orders for weapons worth 
$3 billion from the West, especially Patriot missiles whose importance to 
defence systems was demonstrated during the crisis. Other countries in the 
Middle East—Iran, Israel, and Syria (and even Irag}—are all in the arms 
market, especially for Patriot missiles. These are all part of the consequences 
of the war and the new legitimization given to war and military superiority 
as a mechanism for resolving conflicts in the global system. This shows that 
in spite of the UN Declaration on the control of chemical and biological 
weapons and in spite of pretensions to arms control in the region, the war 
has in fact accelerated the arms race in the region. 

These developments and the renewed interest in national secunty mean 
of course that the countries of the Middle East will have less resources to 
contribute to the poorer countries, especially the countries of Africa. 
Before the Gulf crisis, Saudi Arabia had contnbuted 3 per cent of its GDP 
in development aid, and Kuwait had provided 2 per cent of its GDP.” 
These countries depend on their oil revenues for the wherewithal needed 
to make their contributions. The lower oil prices since the war have 
affected their ability to keep up their contributions. The heavy cost of the 
Gulf war and the cost of reconstruction and of strengthening internal 
secunty would add to their difficulties in making contributions to the poor 
countnes in Africa. For instance, there is no way Iraq and Kuwait can 
provide any meaningful assistance to the African countries in the next 
decade. Right now, Kuwait, Saudi Arabia. and the coalition force are 
more interested in “rewarding” those countries which had contnbutcd to 
the war effort or which can help maintain US hegemony ın the region. 
Unfortunately this diversion of interest and resources ıs taking place at a 
time when the Afncan economy is faced with its gravest ever development 
crisis. 


Conclusion 


The Gulf cnsis is in no way the cause of the numerous predicaments of the 
African continent, but it has added new dimensions and deepened the 
contradictions and the crisis already present in the region. The combined 
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conditions of debt, famine, drought, instability, foreign domination, and 
deindustrialization, as also the general crisis, have contributed significantly 
to the marginalization of Afmca in the international! division of labour. 
With the dramatic collapse of the Soviet Union and the crisis in Eastern 
Europe and the-end‘of the Cold War, Africa is further marginalized in the 
global system because of the diversion of interest, aid, and investment to 
Eastern Europe. The United Nations itself acknowledges this fact when 
it notes that “with the cold war over and the rich increasingly concentrating 
on Eastern Europe and the other regions with ready economic potential” ,® 
the poor countries have been marginalized. The South Commission too 
drew attention to this development when it noted in its report of 1990 that 
“both attention and technical and financial resources are being diverted 
from development in the South to economic reconstruction in Eastern 
Europe”.*! 

Policies of adjustment are no help as these were adopted generally in the 
context of external neglect, declining foreign aid and commodity prices, 
mounting foreign debt and debt-service ratios, and capital flight. Internally 
adjustment has run into problems because of corruption, political opposition 
to harsh policies, mismanagement, structural distortions, marginalization 
of the majority in the adjustment process, and excessive concentration on 
the financial aspects of the programmes.” The Gulf crisis has rendered 
these problems complicated by causing massive increases in the prices of 
oil and other imports and of goods and services; by generating religious 
and even political tensions within some African countries; by eroding the 
power base of the African countries at the United Nations by facilitating 
the final takeover of the Organization by the United States, the only 
surviving Super Power; and by diverting virtually all forms of global aid 
and investment from Afnca. 

While all this might seem rather disconcerting, they hold some positive 
prospects for Africa’s recovery. The demand for political pluralism, the 
empowerment of popular organizations. and accountability would not have 
taken front place in the agenda for growth and development without the 
current crisis on the continent, its increasing marginalization in international 
economic relations, and the decline in foreign assistance. The growing 
strength of the pro-democracy movements in Africa and the renewed calls 
by the OAU and the ECA for selfreliance as starting-points for fundamental 
restructuring and transformation are not unrelated to the stark realities of 
global lack of interest in the continent. With the end of the Cold War and 
the inability to play off one ideological group against the other it has, 
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become clear that to attract foreign investors and donors, Afnca must ' 
begin to put in place some visible and viable internal economic, political, 
and social programmes that would promote stability, creativity, mobilization, 
productivity, democracy, and selfreliance. It 1s only then that Africa can resist 
external pressures, attract the much-needed external support, and mobilize 
the masses of people for productivity. Prescriptions for implementing such 
an agenda for reform, restructuring, and transformation can be found in a 
number of OAU and ECA documents—as, for example, Lagos Plan of 
Action and Final Act of Lagos (1980); African Alternative Framework to 
Structural Adjustment Programmes (1989); and African Charter for Popular 
Partiapation in Development (1990). If the provisions of these documents, 
which the leaders of Africa have already adopted, are properly imple- 
mented, it can set the basis for new national, regional, and international 
orders in the 1990s. 


May 1992 ~ 
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Nigerian Press and the Expulsion of 
West African Aliens, 1983 
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The abrupt expulsion of illegal aliens by the Nigerian Government in mid- 
January 1983 attracted some of the most severe criticism ever directed at 
an independent Government in recent times. The Nigerian Government 
based its expulsion order on certain alleged violations of the Economic 
Community of West African States (ECOWAS) protocol on free move- 
ment of people. The purpose of this article is to survey the Nigerian 
Press coverage' and analysis of the issues involved, as also to examine the 
relationship between the Nigerian Government and the Press, the character 
of Press reporting of this episode and of the order to quit, and the 
responses of the Nigerian Government and the Press to the international 
criticism of the expulsion order. In sum it attempts a qualitative assessment 
of the role of the Nigerian Press in foreign-policy issues. 


ECOWAS Protocol 


It was at their Dakar summit that the Authority of Heads of State and 
Government signed a protocol (AA/P 1/5/79 of 29 May 1979) on the right 
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of free movement of people, right of residence, and right of establishment.’ 
The protocol conferred on member countnes of ECOWAS the right of 
entry, the nght of residence, and the right of establishment on one another’s 
territones. It also laid down that the whole thing was to be achieved in 
three phases, sach phase lasting five years. In Phase 1 the right of free 
movement was to be conferred (abolition of the tourist visa requirement); 
in Phase 2, the right of residence; and in Phase 3, the right of establishment.’ 

In the first phase the Authority cancelled the visa requirement for 
citizens of a member country of ECOWAS visiting other member countries— 
for a maximum of ninety days. As long as a visitor intended staying for a 
period not exceeding ninety days, and possessed valid travel documents, he 
was exempt from the visa requirement. However, until the remaining two 
phases became operative, he was not entitled to reside and obtain employ- 
ment without possessing the necessary permits from the Department of 
Immigration and the Internal Affairs Ministry. Furthermore. a member 
country could refuse entry to a visitor if it found that he fell in the category 
of undesirable immigrants. 


Expulsion Order, 1983 


On Monday, 17 January 1983, the Nigerian Minister of Internal Affairs, 
Alhaji Ali Baba, addressed a crowded Press conference. He complained of 
a massive presence of citizens of other member countries. Although these 
were supposed to remain for not more than ninety days, they had Overstayed 
and had thereby contravened the provisions of the protocol. The Minister 
said that thousands of such citizens were roaming around in the streets and 
that others had taken up employment in violation of the Immigration Act 
of 1963. He attributed the Kano, Maiduguri, and Kaduna disturbances, 
which had caused much loss of life and praperty, to the presence of aliens. He 
pointed out that “a number of them are in household employment, some of 
them are employed ın semi- and unskilled labour while others engage in 
petty trading”. He then added: “In order to arrest the situation, therefore, 
[the] Government has decided that all aliens who are staying and working 
illegally in this country, no matter from where they come, should leave the 
country within a fortnight from today.” 

On 25 January 1983 the Internal Affairs Minister addressed another 
c1owded Press conference in which he said: “It is gratifying to note that 
Nigerians in general have positively welcomed the announcement as the 
departure of illegal aliens would mean additional job Opportunities for 
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thousands of Nigerians, fewer incidents of crime, fewer street loiterers, 
etc.” While conceding the “inconveniences” attendant upon the exodus, he 
remarked: “. . . it is hoped that [the] employers of this departing labour 
will quickly replace their workforces with the thousands of Nigerians now 
unemployed.”° 

Significantly, the Minister made a number of concessions. First he granted 
carpenters, masons, factory workers, fitters, blacksmiths, welders, typists, 
nurses, et al. an extension of four weeks which would terminate on 28 
February 1983. Second, he said that employees in the professional and 
technical grades would have their presence in Nigeria regularized provided 
that their employers were able to put their names forward for expatriate 
quota slots to be granted for the jobs they were doing. Third, the quit order 
did not affect such citizens of ECOWAS, including Chad and Cameroon, 
as had resided in Nigeria from before the time when the Immigration Act 
of 1963 came into force as these were already assimilated Nigerians. The 
order did not also affect aliens employed by the Federal and State Govern- 
ments, including their parastatals, by virtue of Section 8, subsection (i) (a) 
of the Immigration Act of 1963. The Internal Affairs Minister contended 
that in making these concessions he had taken into account the spirit of the 
Organization of African Unity (OAU) and ECOWAS. 

Critics, however, were not impressed. They argued that a country that 
said that Africa was the centrepiece of its foreign policy and contributed 
the highest sum to the organization‘ and allowed it to set up its headquarters 
in its capital, Lagos, should have considered the OAU and ECOWAS 
spirit before issuing the first quit order. The Entente Council, a francophone 
body dominated by the Ivory Coast (now Côte d’Ivoire), rebuked Nigeria 
when, in a communiqué, it said: “Faced with the consequences of the 
expulsion [this Council] believes fraternity and solidarity could have pre- 
vailed. Nigeria could have consulted the states concerned so that preparation 
should [sic] have been made for the influx.”’ 

However, on 14 February 1983, the Internal Affairs Minister, Alhaji Ali 
Baba, addressed yet another crowded Press conference.* His main purpose 
this time was to answer critics and to provide further clarifications of the 
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quit order. On the alleged failure'of the Government to notify other 
member countnes of ECOWAS, he stated that those countries had been 
informed of the threat posed to Nigerian security by illegal aliens as far 
back as 1979. Implying dereliction of duty by the diplomatic missions of 
those countries in Lagos, he added: “. .. the persistent public outcry 
reported in [the} Nigerian dailies and the increased crime wave attributed 
to illegal aliens should serve as sufficient notice that Government would 
have to take such action in the national interest.” He, however, pointed 
out that Nigeria was not obliged by any law or convention to inform 
anyone over illegal aliens “or in the exercise of ıts sovereign rights” 


Government—Press Relationship 


Before analysing the performance of the Nigerian Press we might, with 
profit, examine briefly the state of the Press during this period, and its 
relationship with the Government. The polarization of the Press between 
Government and privately owned independent papers created serious 
problems. While this guaranteed freedom of information and expression, it 
also meant that the Press would be fully immersed in the vortex of partisan 
and violent politics. Notwithstanding the ownership patterns of papers 
and periodicals, there was little difference in their content and style. Each 
paper functioned as the political mouthpiece of its owner. Papers owned by 
members of political parties or their friends attacked their opponents and 
denigrated them. Many only reflected the tribal and sectional interests of 
their publishers. For example, when, on 1 March 1980, Chief M.K.O. 
Abiola, a multimillionaire who was a leading Yoruba member of the 
National Party of Nigeria (NPN), launched the National Concord and the 
Sunday Concord, it was generally agreed that the longterm objectives of 
the papers would be to advance the personal and political ambitions of 
Chief Abiola.’ Soon the papers virtually became political weapons in the 
hands of the ruling NPN: they attacked, denigrated, and vilified political 
opponents and supporters of other parties. They carmed intemperate and 
inflammatory statements which led to violent reactions, as also to wanton 
destruction of life and property. The Shagari Government used the police 
and other law entorcement agencies to narass and intimidate the Press. It 
often raided and ransacked the offices of newspapers of political opponents. 
It adopted a policy of “reward and punish” in granting import licences to 
Newspapers, using partisanship as its criterion.” It was quick to sack, 
demote, or redeploy editors and reporters of Government newspapers who 
displayed an aversion to official stories. l 

In 1982 Chief Abiola ceased his membership of the NPN in the wake of 
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the renomination of President Shehu Shagari for the Presidential elections 
of 1983. His papers thereupon switched sides, aligning themselves with 
other anti-NPN papers. In sum, thus, the atmosphere was of a hostile and 
volatile kind. Generally, the relationship between the Government and the 
Press was strained. 


Role of the Nigerian Press 


First, let us take the Daily Times. The Federal Government owns 60 per 
cent of the shares of this paper. The NPN Government, however, inherited 
this ownership from the military regime of Murtala-Obasanjo (1975-79). 
The paper's front page on 18 January” carried a report of the expulsions. It 
reported next day that the Ondo State Central School Board had recruited 
395 Ghanaians as teachers for the school year 1980-81." It was not till 20 
January that it published an editorial, entitled “Illegal Aliens Must Go”. It 
argued that millions of ECOWAS citizens had failed to observe the protocol 
by engaging in one form of work or another. It charged that alien women 
were contaminating the moral fabric of Nigerian society because over 80 
per cent of them had no decent and respectable means of livelihood. It said 
that over 50 per cent of the armed robbers then recently arrested were 
illegal aliens. It called for unity of all parties to ensure that customs and 
immigration officials harbouring and protecting aliens were arrested and 
prosecuted. 

The newspaper seems to have foreseen what the external reactions to 
Nigeria’s action would be; for it said that, to protect Nigeria’s image 
abroad, the Federal Government should embark on a “diplomatic offen- 
sive . . . to make the whole world, especially the affected countries, know 
that only illegal aliens are affected [sic]”. 

In its issue dated 21 January, the Daily Times published a report on the 
reactions of the Ghanaian Times to the expulsion of aliens. Saying that the 
expulsions were “pregnant with ulterior motives”, the Ghanaian Times had 
charged that the quit order was “an alternative means of bringing ... 
mercenaries into Ghana”.” It had later repeated this allegation in an 
interview to a correspondent of Newsweek (New York) in Accra. Flight- 
Lieutenant Jerry Rawlings said that the expulsion of over a million illegal 
Ghanaian immigrants from Nigeria amounted to a “conspiracy” against the 
PNDC (Provisional National Defence Council) Government." 

It should, however, be stressed that the Ghanaian Press was not unani- 
mous in its reactions to the Nigerian measure. For example, the Weekly 
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Spectator pointed out that “even though the Nigerian action may be un- 
welcome, Ghanaians cannot pretend that they have not been expecting a 
situation like this”. It also referred to the Aliens Compliance Order of 2 
December 1969 which the Ghanaian authorities had enforced “with equal 
harshness”." 

The Daily Tunes continued its report. news analysis, and coverage of the 
expulsions with a front-page story on 22 January. It graphically illustrated 
the plight of the stranded Ghanaians and carried a report on the issuance of 
a warning by the Lagos State Police Command to both policemen and 
civilians against harassment of the departing aliens." 

There was a direct criticism of the foreign policy of Nigeria on 25 
January. Professor Tam David West, who was to become Federal Com- 
missioner for Petroleum and Energy after the Buhari coup of December 
1983, made a speech (“Nigeria at the Crossroads”) at the formal launching 
of the Rivers State University of Science and Technology branch of the 
All-Nigeria United Nations Students’ Association. He blamed the influx of 
aliens into Nigena on the display of “illusory oil wealth” by the politicians 
of the country. He said that Nigeria’s Afnca policy made out its leaders to 
be “offensively paternalistic” by giving the impression that Nigerians were 
“continental do-gooders” with a missionary-like, open-door policy, inciting 
all and sundry to migrate to the Nigerian “land of milk and honey”."’ One had 
to be fair to politicians, in the sense that the military were also guilty of this 
charge. Witness, for example, the spending spree of the Gowon period 
(1966~75)."" 

The stubborn and arrogant attitude of the Shagari Government in the 
face of international condemnation notwithstanding, the NPN leadership 
was Clearly concerned about the effects of this harsh action In its issue of 
26 January the Daily Times carried an appeal by one Alhaji Yakubu Imam, 
national coordinator of the party’s youth wing, urging Nigerian yeuth to 
observe “a high standard of love and understanding towards illegal aliens” 
and calling on the Inspector-General of Police to counter foreign Press 
propaganda and attack by releasing a Press statement with a view to 
strengthening Nigena’s foreign policy." What was strange about this appeal 
was that it excluded the Information and External Affairs Ministries. An 
informed politician would have called a joint Press conference, involving 
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the External Affairs Minister, the Information Minister, and the Inspector- 
General of Police. While the Ministers would have been concerned with 
the political and diplomatic aspects of the crisis, it would have been the job 
of the police boss to counter and deny charges of torture and harassment 
of aliens from a law-and-order perspective. 

Then there was an article in which the wniter, while expressing his 
approval of the Government’s action, acknowledged that “apart from the 
teachers, doctors, accountants, and journalists”, the services of the illegal 
immigrants “were most appreciated as home-helps, casual labourers, and 
night-guards. They were actually doing very many of those mean jobs that 
many Nigerians would not readily take up.”” 

The second paper to be surveyed is the New Nigerian, which was once a 
newspaper owned by the Northern Government. The military Government 
of Murtala-Obasanjo acquired all the controlling shares of the paper in 
1975. The Federal Government of President Shehu Shagari inherited the 
two papers, the Daily Times and the New Nigerian, in 1979. In a character- 
istic display of occasional independence, the paper argued that the ECOWAS 
‘Treaty should not be blamed as it did “not stop a country from keeping 
proper records of aliens”. It said that because hundreds of Nigerians paid 
low wages to the aliens, they would prefer to keep them. It reminded 
Nigerians that “after all, our so-called porous borders are manned by 
immigration officials with grease on their palms.”?! 

On 28 January 1983 the paper came out with an editorial criticizing the 
Government’s handling of the action of expelling aliens. It said that if the 
subsequent modifications had been announced simultaneously with the 
expulsion order, the departure of the aliens would have been better super- 
vised and that there would have been less confusion. It pointed out that 
“the inefficiency and the corruption which pervade our bureaucracy may 
jeopardize the post mortem wisdom”.” 

The paper published a letter which echoed the editorial’s criticism. The 
letter also attacked internal arrangements. It had been reported, for instance, 
that many police commands were unable to obey the directives of the 
Ministry of Internal Affairs to search out and arrest aliens because the 
Inspector-General of Police was not involved in the decision to deport 
illegal immigrants. The letter, therefore, argued that the efficiency of the 
nation’s internal security was in doubt if ıt was true that a decision of such 
gravity had been taken without the full participation of the police leader- 
ship.-' No serious observer of the situation could have disputed the above 
view. 

On 9 February the New Nigerian played the patriotic role. In an editorial 
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it wondered why Nigeria’s leadership role should be subjected to such 
negative comments from the Western Press although the country had been 
“as pro-Western as our image as a sovereign nation would allow us to be”. 
It added that Nigeria did “not need to be told by Western news media how 
to run its affairs”.* Its attack on Western media was backed by a letter it 
published a few weeks later.” 

Finally there was a front-page report on 19 February. The New Nigerian 
reported that the then ECOWAS Chairman and President of the Benin 
Republic, Colonel Mathieu Kerekou, had reiterated the right of member 
countries “to regularize the movement of foreigners into their territones”.™ 
While this statement appeared to be of diplomatic assistance to the be- 
leagured Shagari Government, it did not mean that President Kerekou 
approved of Nigeria’s manner of regularization. President Kerekou was 
also then the President of the Entente Council, which had condemned the 
large-scale expulsions. The Council had gone so far as to donate CFA 700 
million to alleviate the suffering of those departing from Nigeria.” 

The third newspaper to be examined by us is the National Concord and 
two of its Sunday editions, and the Sunday Concord. On 24 January the paper 
published an editorial which, while acknowledging that “Nigeria no doubt 
has its indigenous destitutes”, remarked that “the influx of pestering beggars 
in recent years has menaced citizens intolerably”. It argued that the aliens 
had been able to take up skilled and semi-skilled employment in both the 
public and private sectors of the Nigerian economy only because of their 
willingness to accept low wages/salaries. It said that this had “not helped 
the country’s growing unemployment”. It blamed Nigerians for “aiding 
and abetting” the entry of foreigners “in order to beat paying the established 
minimum wage”. It asked how much homework the Government had done 
before deciding to ask illegal foreigners to leave in two weeks, “to contain 
the impending exodus, and to ensure that some of the services were not 
paralysed”.™ This editorial was in fact a response to the first Press confer- 
ence, at which the expulsions were announced. The more significant aspect 
of this editorial is that it appeared on 24 January, on the eve of the 
Minister’s second Press conference. Its impact on the concessions and 
modifications of 25 January should not, therefore, be ignored. 

On 30 January the Sunday Concord published an editorial of its own, in 
which it welcomed the Government’s concessions and modifications. It 
believed that “the decisions to soft-pedal” would prevent many services 
from suffering a temporary paralysis by the sudden exodus of skilled illegal 
immigrants. Significantly, it appealed to Nigerians not to harass or brutalize 
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the departing aliens. It warned them to “remember that there are Nigerian 
immigrants, legal or illegal, in other countries”*”—something that the 
Nigenan Government did not seem to have realized before passing the quit 
order. 

A highly critical and analytical article appeared in the above issue of the 
Sunday Concord. Written by a Dr Ola Balogun, a film-maker, it said that 
in view of “officialdom” everywhere in Africa, travel documents such as 
passports were “simply not available to the vast majority of ordinary 
citizens in African countries”. He thought that the expulsions were the 
“desperate ploy” of a leadership that was “incapable of proposing any 
serious solutions to the current economic crisis in the country”.” 

Equally critical of the Government’s handling of the expulsions was an 
article which appeared in the National Concord of 1 February. It said that a 
critical assessment of the Government’s formulation, interpretation, and 
implementation of policies would convince anyone that policymakers did 
“not do their homework properly”. He added that an alert and sensitive 
Minister would have foreseen the consequences of his expulsion order and 
that he would have ensured that the concessions were announced simul- 
taneously with the expulsions.” The National Concord continued its coverage 
with a front-page article on 5 February, estimating that 30,000 vacancies 
had been created by the exodus of the aliens.” 

The Nigerian Press also reacted to the Western media’s version of 
events. And it did so rather violently. On 14 February the National Con- 
cord said in an editorial that while the Western media were free to describe 
Nigerians as “barbarians, muggers, extortioners, hoodlums, and xeno- 
phobics”, it was wrong on their part “to falsify facts, to present a skewed 
picture of events”. It said that it was “repugnant to good taste” and 
violated “ali known tenets of journalism”. It believed that the Western 
media had “rendered the greatest disservice to journalism”.” 

Important journalists on the staff of the National Concord had different 
views on the expulsions. For example, while both Lewis Obi“ and Tunde 
Obadina® condemned the expulsions, Yakubu Muhammed, the then Editor, 
paid tribute to the aliens for the services they had provided. He added that 
“because the majority of them constituted a social menace, it has been 
good riddance”.* He was also critical of the “sloppy and shoddy” manner 
in which the country’s borders were policed. 
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The fourth and final newspaper to be analysed is the The Punch, published 
by Punch (Nig.) Ltd, a publishing company established by James Abodenn, 
former chief accountant of the National Bank, and his friend Samson Amuka, 
the then Editor of the Sunday Times, in Lagos in 1971. The Sunday Punch 
was launched on 18 March 1973; and The Punch, on 1 November 1976 “ 
Originally regarded as a leading private, independent newspaper, its pact with 
the Concord Press to form an anti-NPN media campaign led to a split 
between its co-founders which culminated in the departure of Amuka.* 

On 20 January The Punch came out with an editorial. Like the other 
papers already discussed, it complained bitterly of the domination of the 
“semi-skilled and unskilled sector of the labour market” by the aliens. It 
declared that this had depnved “able-bodied and qualified Nigenans of a 
means Of livelihood”.” 

The Punch maintained its daily coverage of the movement and plight of 
the aliens. On 17 February it came out with an editorial entitled “Outbursts 
on Illegal Aliens”. It said that in comparison with other countries, where 
Nigerians went through painful experiences, Nigeria had been tolerant, 
“giving respite to self-exiled foreigners” and displaying “fraternal under- 
standing to their countries”. It condemned the Ghanaian Press for failing 
to “educate” the people—to tell them that it was in order for any ECOWAS 
member state or any country for that matter “to rid itself of undesirables” 
Denouncing what it called “tnte and sensational reports of the jaded 
Western organs”, it called for the maintenance of proper statistics so as to 
help ascertain the number of immigrants in the country, and for the 
infusion of discipline into the rank and file of the Immigration Department. 
As can be seen, these views were consistent with those of the papers 
discussed earlier in this article. 

Perhaps the most severe domestic criticism of the expulsion action was 
the one reported in the above issue of Fhe Punch. Edwin Ogbu had been 
Nigeria’s Permanent Representative at the United Nations. Naturally, 
therefore, his views focused on the “poor liaison“ between the Internal 
Affairs Ministry and the External Affairs Ministry and on Nigerian foreign 
policy. He said that the noninvolvement of the Ministry of External Affairs 
had rendered Nigerian missions abroad dependent on the foreign Press and 
unable “to prepare the minds of the people outside Nigeria as to what 
Nigeria had legally done”. In an interview to The Punch he expressed the 
view that the country’s position on foreign affairs “had often exposed 
Nigeria to ridicule, shame, and embarrassment™.* 


The second part of “Outburst on Illegal Aliens” came out on 18 February. 
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It supported the Minister’s concessions and modifications, and added that 
Nigena believed in peaceful but legal coexistence and cooperation of 
Afncan nations and peoples. 


Conclusion 


In his study of Nigerian decisionmaking, Olajide Aluko reports that the 
decision to deport illegal aliens was taken without the participation of the 
External Affairs Minister, Ishaya Audu.” Audu and his officials first heard 
of the expulsion order only on the national radio and television on the 
evening of 17 January 1983. Owing to this lack of consultation, the Nigenan 
Government could not prepare itself adequately for the barrage of criti- 
cism that came from the international community. It was strange that a 
decision on such an issue with such foreign-policy implications was taken 
without the involvement of the Ministry of External Affairs. It betrayed a 
certain lack of perspective on regional and international relations. 

In 1983 Nigerian foreign policy was 1: a shambles. Its diplomatic missions 
abroad fumbled because there was no consultation between the foreign 
missions and the home Government. No background information was 
given to Nigerian diplomats. Then there was the fact that many of the 
envoys were political appointees. The report filed by the London corres- 
pondent of the Sunday Concord illustrated the incompetence of the diplo- 
mats concerned. He wrote that the Nigerian Minister of Information, “who 
held an elaborate reception for the Press to herald his arrival in the United 
Kingdom last summer, did just nothing in the manner of rejoinder to all the 
British newspapers who have used discreditable words to describe the 
Nigerians” .® 

Apart from the incompetence of the Internal Affairs Ministry, there was 
the failure to consult not just the member countries of ECOWAS but 
also the Nigerian Press and the External Affairs Ministry. This was in 
fact responsible for the badly executed deportation policy. If the Press had 
been consulted, the views and opinions which later formed the basis of 
Press criticism would have been placed before the Government. It is 
instructive to note that the Internal Affairs Minister cited the Nigerian Press 
coverage of the crimes committed and the menace posed by the aliens 
during the third Press conference to justify Government action. He could 
have organized an informal discussion with Press executives prior to the 
quit order; their opinions could have been extremely useful in preparing 
for the diplomatic and foreign-policy aspect of the Government action. 
Judging from the Press criticism above, it might have strongly suggested a 
“phased-out expulsion” which would have ensured less disruption of services 


" Olajide Aluko, “The Expulston of Illegal Aliens from Nigeria A Study in Nigeria's 
Decision-making”. African Affairs, October 1985, pp. 539-60 
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and which would have enabled the ECOWAS countries to make adequate 
preparation for their nationals returning home. This type of informal 
session took place during the Murtala-Obasanjo regime (1975—79) for in- 
stance.” The Government invited journalists for talks, and short-term and 
longterm policy programmes were debated in a calm and friendly manner 
between Government experts and Press executives with specialist training. 

Reminiscent of the situation under the Buhari regime, relations between 
the Government and the Press (except the papers funded by the NPN 
itself) in 1983 were not cordial. Rather like its reaction to the Buhan 
administration’s handling of the Dikko affairs,* virtually all of the Press 
supported the Shagari Government’s expulsion of aliens. This was widely 
regarded as the requirement of patriotism. However, this was not extended 
to the level of sycophancy. As we have seen already, the New Nigerian, a 
paper wholly owned by the Government, was one of the most vociferous 
critics of the way and manner of the Government’s formulation and 
implementation of the policy of expelling aliens. 

As the above analysis reveals, editorial approvals, articles, letters, and 
news reports contained explicit criticisms of the Government’s decision- 
making and implementation. 

Finally the Nigerian Government must widen its decisionmaking process 
so as to enable the Press to play a constructive role in running the country’s 
external affairs. In fact, what is required is a communications policy which 
can promote Government-Press cooperation during a diplomatic crisis. 


January 1992 
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Change and Stability in Foreign Policy 


KJELL GOLDMANN. Change and Stability in Foreign Policy: The Problems 
and Possibilities of Détente. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1988. Pp. xviii + 252. $35.00. 


Continuity and change in foreign policy has, for understandable reasons, 
been a subject of study in the context of both the developed and the 
developing countries. Generally speaking, no foreign policy can afford to 
remain static. A foreign policy has to respond dynamically to the changing 
circumstances within and outside the country in order to remain viable. 
Every foreign policy is thus, in a sense, continually changing though the 
extent of change may vary from place to place and from time to time. 

The book under review here attempts to analyse this theme of change 
and continuity (which it prefers to call change and stability) in the context 
of the second détente. It is divided into three parts. The first part is a 
theoretical sketch and deals with foreign-policy stability as a research 
problem, the factors which contribute to stability, and the process of 
stabilization. While discussing the framework of analysis, the author begins 
with a couple of commonplace points. He points out that the foreign policy 
of a country cannot be evaluated on the basis of a single act or even a few 
acts. For this, a knowledge of pattern or policy is required. Once the 
pattern is known, it is easy to anticipate a future line of policy. This is not, 
however, to rule out the possibility of changes in foreign policy which occur 
on account of a variety of factors although no theory has so far been able to 
account for these factors in a satisfactory manner. By and large they 
include the problems of adaptation and of domestic change. 

The second part of the book attempts an evaluation of détente. Here the 
author deals with many kinds of stabilization of détente—International, 
Cognitive, Political, and Administrative. He points out that the détente of 
the 1970s did not stabilize on account of certain weaknesses. Any system of 
stable relaxation of tensions between two Power blocs requires that there 
should be binding treaties prescribing détente; that parties should be 
dependent on continued détente; that détente should be supported by 
common enmities and friendships; that there should be a body of common 
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ideas; and that détente should be highly salient in domestic politics on both 
sides. Unless these and other related conditions are fulfilled, dérente 
would not last. 

The concluding part of the book discusses a scenario in terms of stabili- 
zation of détente. It points out, and rightly, that the international system is 
anarchical in nature, in the sense that power is decentralized and the 
various states are virtually a law unto themselves. There is no central 
authority that can discipline them. The ongoing détente is likely to pass 
through several phases before it can become stable. In the first phase the 
contending parties start pursuing a policy of détente towards each other. Also, 
explicit agreements are concluded and efforts made to take other, similar 
steps. In the second phase two factors become significant—interdependence 
and institutionalization. Here a stronger commitment develops towards 
détente. The parties become cognizant of the fact that any deviation from 
détente would entail a high, perhaps unacceptable, cost. In the third phase 
there is a strengthening of the underlying beliefs, and détente becomes central 
to the thinking of the parties concerned. Also any inconsistency in détente- 
related beliefs is gradually reduced. In the last phase. alternatives to détente 
disappear; parties come to settle down with a stable system of détente. This 
scenario has limited logicality, being based on certain recent developments. 

Although this is an interesting work of impressive scholarship, one is 
constrained to doubt the lasting validity of the ideas expressed ın it. First, a 
variety of contingent factors, both domestic and international, may upset 
the logical and straight development of international relations. The logic of 
power has not ceased to be; human nature, which holds the key to statecraft, 
has not undergone any significant transformation. History warns us not to 
forget these factors. Then any détente which is confined to Europe only, 
ignoring the situation in the developing, nonaligned world, is likely to 
suffer strain, which may undermine it.- 


Centre for International Politics, K.P. MISRA 
Organization, and Disarmament, 

School of International Studies, 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 


Science Policies in International Perspective 


P.J LAVAKARE and J. GEORGE WAARDENBURG., eds. Science Policies in 
Internanonal Perspective: The Experience of India and the Netherlands: 
Papers from the Indo-Dutch Workshop on Science Policy, New Delhi, 
5—6 September 1988. London/New York: Pinter Publishers, 1989. 
Pp. x + 182. £29.50. 


Originally science was a liberating force, setting man free from superstition 
and the ideological confusion bred by conflicting faiths. And, as Karl Marx 
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observed a century ago, in alliance with capitalism it contnbuted significantly 
to the “dehumanization of man”. Since the Second World War, scientific 
knowledge has been increasingly used for the creation of economic, admin- 
istrative, and technological systems for a more efficient control of society 
by a few powerful industrial groups supported by the political élite through 
manipulation of individual initiative. 

The Marxian critique of science as propounded by Bernal and widely 
accepted by science-policy pundits in the United States and Europe confirms 
that each society is composed of relatively distinct groupings and that its 
members do not share common interests. Nor do they have equal capacity 
for controlling direction of scientific research. For us in India and other 
countries of the Third World the question of making a selection or choice 
in science-policy decisions is even more complex in view of the fact that the 
national bourgeoisie, including the military élite, is under the influence of 
multinational corporations. 

The problem of selection of technology and of transfer of science and 
technology (S&T) from the advanced countries (AC) to the less advanced 
countries (LAC) raises the question of capability of assessing the S&T 
systems available to them. Most LACs lack the capability of evaluating 
technologies owned and controlled by the ACs. The ACs alone possess the 
surplus financial strength necessary for research and development (R&D). 
The recent unprecedented advances in S&T systems have fostered what 
may be called a robotic culture—Jaser beams and electronics capable of 
solving complex problems, storing vast information, and producing wonders 
in the form of Star Wars and astrophysical research. 

Not possessing this scientific boon, the countries of the South suffer 
unimaginable hunger and poverty and industrial] backwardness. With 70 to 
80 per cent of their people illiterate, they are fast turning into the industrial 
colonies of the Western democracies. They lack qualified manpower and 
the necessary institutional facilities, particularly in high-tech fields. There 
is hardly any scope for research in the frontier areas. Almost all LACs 
depend on the Western countries for industrial and technological assistance 
for even the normal maintenance of their health services, transportation, 
communication, power generation, drinking water, and sewerage. Quite a 
few of the smaller countries in Europe—Austria, Denmark, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland—are technologically and indus- 
trially as advanced as the big industrial (imperialist) countries, but in their 
national perspectives, they do share a concern for selfpreservation with the 
Wretched of the Earth. The Netherlands and Sweden can, for example, 
offer India advantageous assistance and on favourable terms—in such 
areas as medium-size modern industries, agro-industries, dairy-faiming, 
transport, and communication, and even in advanced fields like energy 
(wind and hydel power systems). And they can offer this assistance without 
questioning our political independence. 

In the formulation of science policy we cannot ignore international 
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developments, but it is important to note that methodologies and policy 
parameters of the ACs are not applicable to a society like India, where the 
industrial infrastructure responds to a different technological ethos. 

The problem of transfer of S&T systems from the ACs to the LACs 
pertains really to areas of economic viability and to nonscientific fields like 
balance of payments, licences and tariff systems, training of personnel, 
national and international! legal procedures, and the political goodwill (or 
lack of goodwill) and strategic considerations of the Western Powers. 
Paradoxically the competitive element in the relations among the ACs 
offers an advantage to the LACs. There is, as we know, stiff economic 
competition among the ACs to capture as big a share of the Third World 
market as possible and to exploit the cheap human and natural resources of 
the Third World. The LACs can, collectively, improve their bargaining 
position. 

Among the ACs, the Netherlands stands out as the most suitable model 
for India’s science policy. Its first science-policy document was adopted by 
the Dutch Parliament in the mid-1970s; India’s had been adopted by the 
Lok Sabha much earlier—in mid-1958. The science-policy strategy of the 
Netherlands consisted basically in upgrading its S&T and industrial systems 
in order to be on a par with other European countries. And by making 
major changes in its R&D structure, science education, and administration, ıt 
was suitably prepared when, following the forging of the European 
Community, the barriers of national frontiers were taken down. 

In 1988 the Netherlands held a national debate on the subject “Towards 
Science Policy for the 1990s”. India too organizes international meetings 
periodically. The volume under review contains fourteen articles presented 
at one such meeting—the Indo-Dutch Workshop on Science Policy held in 
New Delhi in September 1988. The Dutch participants included Stuart 
Blume, C.M. Cooper, and George Waardenburg. Their authentic. discus- 
sions on the Dutch national policy and on major issues in science policy in 
the international perspective appropriately touched on a number of problems 
relating to S&T administration and their connexions with R&D institutions 
and transfer of knowledge to industry. Their futuristic perspectives on 
scientific research, technological innovations, and political decisionmaking 
constitute interesting material. The Indian participants were all Govern- 
ment representatives. Their presentations were, predictably, full of oft- 
repeated official pronouncements and declarations. This is another example of 
nonperformance by the Establishment: critical assessment was taboo, let 
alone any objective analysis of India’s national S&T policy. 

There are, however, a few exceptions—as, for example, the presentation 
by Rais Ahmed entitled “The International Dimensions of Indian R&D 
and International Cooperation”. Ahmed, a former Vice-Chairman of the 
University Grants Commission, underlines lack of national capability and 
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refers to priority factors as the main policy parameter for R&D. Scientific 
activity in the West takes place in fields that have limited relevance to India 
and the other countries of the Third World—such as defence, space, automa- 
tion, and fabncation, manufacture, and use of synthetic materials. Naturally it 
does not offer much advantage to our economy. And yet, as Rais Ahmed says 
(p. 105), “because it is prestigious to do ‘front-line’ research, many of the 
scientists and scientific institutions ın India are carried away by the glamour of 
these less relevant areas, and spend great time and effort on tackling problems 
arising out of these fields, rather than [on] solving problems related to 
society and the national economy”. He adds: “India ıs faced with an 
expenditure of around two billion dollars in developing what is believed 
will be a suitable aircraft for the airforce, likely to emerge in the mid-1990s.” 

Rais Ahmed also criticizes international S&T military-industrial politics 
which have placed restriction on free flow of S&T to the Third World. 
After independence, when India embarked upon a reconstruction of society 
with the help of science and technology, we innocently believed that the 
scientific world was one, that science was universal, that there was free 
flow of scientific knowlédge. If much of it was in the West, it was still 
something that one could draw upon according to one’s need. However, 
we soon discovered that the reality was diferent. Most countries of the 
Third World are aware today that science, as well as technology, is riddled 
with restrictions. These restrictions relate to the very fact that science has 
great applications in practical life, in industry, in defence, and in the 
making of profits. Trade secrets have existed for a long time, but in recent 
decades one is faced with “restricted” and “classified” categories of know- 
ledge. The United States is now eager to impose “intellectual property 
laws” on the Third World. 

If any purpose is to be served by an international gathering, our science- 
policy regime must manifest sufficient courage to raise substantial issues— as, 
for example, social accountability in S&T. In the paper “A Science Policy: 
Some Global Concepts in the National Context”, P.J. Lavakare, our 
leading science-policy spokesman, says (p. 124): 


The papers discussed in this Indo-Dutch debate have clearly identified 
the strong political support that both countries have given to their 
commitment to utilize science and technology for national development. 
Right from the days of its first Prime Minister, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
then through his illustrious daughter, Srimati Indira Gandhi, and now 
through the young Prime Minister, Sri Rajiv Gandhi, India’s leaders 
have all developed and supported science and technology activities. The 
portfolio of Science and Technology has always been attached to the 
Office of the Prime Minister. What more political support can one 


expect? 


‘N 
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This 1s uninhibited sycophancy. It cannot be accepted as a valid argu- 
ment in view of lack of social accountability in our national science policy. 


Centre for Asian Science DHIRENDRA SHARMA 
and Industral Policy Research, 
New Delhi 


Health, Environment, and Economics 


PRANK BRACHO. Heath, Environment, and Economics: Towards a New 
Human Development Paradıgm. Caracas: Better Living Publications, 
1992. Pp. xvi + 100. Price, not indicated. 


Humankind is evidently at the crossroads. On the one hand the dominant 
civilizational paradigm has proved unequal to the challenges it is confronted 
with, and it has come in for severe questioning. On the other the new, 
emerging “holistic and ecological paradigm”, though still at an early stage, 
has started attracting ever increasing attention, including from the sceptics. 
The author of the book under review, who is at present Venezuela’s 
Ambassador in New Delhi, is in many respects a harbinger as he is able to 
reflect and prognosticate upon the changıng course of history. 

The materialistic, “mechanicist”, consumeristic, alienating culture is the 
bane of the modern dominant civilizational paradigm. Dichotomies of 
capitalism and Communism, East and West, North and South, etc., are 
fallacious: they are all obsessed with the same materialistic “progress”, 
“development”, and “modernization”. The author does not suggest an 
alternative. Rather he says that it is already there—evolving, developing 
very precise contours, and slowly gaining in strength. It is a development 
paradigm with a human face—sober, humble, and self-restrained; it is in 
complete consonance with the inner self of man and his outer environment. 

The physical and spiritual health of humankind is the foundation of the 
emerging holistic paradigm. The author would at the very start discard the 
modern medicinal system as he thinks it exploitative and profit-oriented. 
What is more, this system, thanks to overspecialization, is incomprehensible 
to the layman who it intends to serve. In fact it is “sickening” in that it 
leaves no room for the sufferer to help in his own cure, not only physically 
but also psychologically and spiritually. 

An economist trained in aspects of national development and inter- 
national affairs, the author takes a serious second look at economic 
“modernization”, “development”, and material “progress”—concepts 
responsible for an enormous amount of wasteful expenditure, environmental 
degradation, war, and bloodshed ın addition to many social and moral 
problems afflicting humankind today. Not people but production is the 
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yardstick of development. Such a yardstick must, therefore, be necessarily 
rejected. In short, whether it is the systein of modern medicine or the 
discipline of economics, we are prisoners of the false beliefs underpinning 
our notions about health and development. 

The author laments that the countries of the Third World should be so 
eager to accept the meaning of health and development handed down to 
them by those of the North. It is here that the chief merit of the book lies. 
In particular, the author’s analysis of the process of privatization as it 
Operates in many countries of the Third World is thought-provoking. 
Privatization programmes and structural adjustment schemes have not 
only failed to produce the required results but also caused considerable 
damage to the moral, cultural, and social fabric of the countries in which 
they have been introduced. The ruling élite in the countries of the ‘Third 
World need to educate themselves about, and be sensitive to, the enormous 
natural resources of the tropical South. It is these resources, not structural 
adjustment schemes, which hold the key to a solution of the problems 
bedevilling their different countries. 

To strengthen and ensure the ascendancy of the new man-centred, 
environmentally sensitive development paradigm or civilizational model, 
the author gives a call for a “return to wise past practices of human 
endeavour”. Such a return means a change in the concept of health and 
development. It entails many things from a switch tn food habits to the 
increasing use of medicinal plants and herbe At the social and economic 
level it calls for a participatory process that will ensure economic decision- 
making that is in complete consonance and harmony with local needs and 
the resources available and maintain environmental equilibrium. It also 
makes it imperative to replace the modern centralized, monopolistic, and 
transnational corporations with institutions that are decentralized, smallsized 
(“small is beautiful”), familial, and participatory and which would effec- 
lively satisfy the basic needs, inculcate values of voluntary sobriety, and 
ensure spiritual growth and integral development. In the final analysis it 
consists in a change at the personal level. In other words human beings need 
to become “self responsible”. 

Such a paradigm is emerging. Indeed, looking at the sources that the 
author cites, its eventuai dominance is inevitable. Of course everyone 
wants civilization to be cast in a-more humane mould, but is the present 
civilizational paradigm totally without virtue? The author tends to reply in 
the affirmative. He has undoubtedly made an extremely bold and fresh 
attempt to assess the many problems confronting humankind, not in an 
isolated manner, but in the context of the civilizational crisis. Though not 
against science and technology, one still gets the feeling that the emerging 
civilizational paradigm somewhat comes closer to the blissful state of 
nature to which the eighteenth-century French philosopher, Jean Jacques 
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Rousseau, had wanted his “noble savage” to return. As the author puts it 
(p. 17): “The new paradigm takes in ideas . . . to provide a vision of the 
world in which everything is interconnected, and in which there is a 
balance between the outer and the inner, the intuitive and the rational.” 


Centre for American and West European Studies, ABDUL NAFEY 
School of International Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 


Africa 


H.B. Nporia GICHERU and KaBuYA Miano. The Constitution and Govern- 
ment of Kenya. New Delhi: Sterling Publishers Private Limited, 1987. 
Pp. xvi + 654. Rs 200.00. 


It is claimed on behalf of this book that it is a textbook without any bias 
and that it is intended mainly to meet the needs of primary and secondary 
schools and to provide a base for wider reading by imparting information. 
We are, therefore, led to expect that the authors would just present 
arguments for and against the different points of view and highlight the 
merits and demerits of the various political and constitutional institutions— 
as, for example, a single-chamber or a bicameral Parliament—or that they 
would scrupulously avoid interpreting the provisions of the Constitution of 
Kenya or the Government in Kenya. In actuality, however, the authors 
project the views of the present Government—without attempting any 
objective analysis. Take, for instance, the discussion on a single-chamber 
system. The case against a second chamber is well argued, but the discussion 
concludes (p. 127) with the remark: “By and large second chambers have 
been relegated to a secondary position.” The reality is that Kenya changed 
from a bicameral system to a single-chamber Parliament only to climinate 
opposition, but the authors try to show that a single-chamber Parliament ts 
better than a bicameral one. 

Again, the authors state that the Constitution of Kenya provides for 
adult franchise, but do not make it clear that nobody can contest an 
election unless the Kenyan African National Union nominates him as a 
candidate. They say (pp. 154-55): “Candidates are nominated by the party 
for the elections, which are held by secret ballot within constituencies. The 
158 popularly chosen members of Parliament are elected in an identical 
number of constituencies by simple majority vote.” This gives the wrong 
impression that there is real democracy in Kenya, with permission for all 
eligible voters to contest. The statement that “the Parliament . . . consists 
of the elected representatives of the people of this country and. . . speaks 
for them” (p. 171) is just not true. In fact a large number of Kenyans are 
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barred from contesting because of political differences with the top leader- 
ship. : 

At another place we find the authors supporting the unitary, authoritarian 
Government of Kenya by saying that the object of unity of the country is 
“reflected in the federal element in the distribution of ministerial portfolios” 
(p. 274). They add (ibid.): “Late President Jomo Kenyatta and his successor 
President Daniel Arap ‘Moi have successfully created and maintained 
broad-based national governments.” No mention is made of the fact that 
these national Governments have excluded a section by arresting its leaders, 
by detaining them, and by banning opposition. 

Section 80 of the Constitution of Kenya supposedly “guarantees freedom 
of assembly and association with other persons” (p. 418). There is in fact 
neither freedom of assembly nor freedom of association. 

On the whole the authors attempt to give details of the Constitution of 
Kenya so as to give the reader the impression that the Government 
functions strictly in accordance with the Constitution. 

All students of African studies, particularly political developments, will 
find this book helpful in understanding the process of constitutional devel- 
opment in Kenya in particular and in Africa in general. 
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NARANARAYAN Das, ed. Contemporary Chinese Politcs and Foreign 
Policy. New Delhi: Radiant Publishers, 1989. Pp. xvi + 206. Rs 200.00. 


Historical legacies consist of questions and answers that limit the range of 
each generation’s ideological quest for its roots and destiny. Although 
there are sharp internal antagonisms, the antagonists share an identical 
worldview and thought categories. Usually each generation asks only certain 
fixed kinds of questions which produce only certain fixed kinds of answers. 

Social science too has prospered on this rather unexciting kind of exer- 
cise. Although its aim is to explain the working of each new happening in 
history, it has asked the same old questions and reached the same old 
answers. There has been a certain monotony about its mission, concealed 
only thinly by the changing terminologies: 

On China of Deng Xiaoping current social science has produced an 
extremely hackneyed controversy: Is China turning capitalist in consequence 
of Deng’s reforms? There is a dull uniformity about the various versions of 
this question and the rather restricted range of possible answers. Passions 
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are wasted on what is obviously prejudice The same materials, sifted 
differently, are utilized to applaud or denounce Deng. 

The book under review, which brings together a host of China experts 
from India, provides a convenient illustration. The editor deserves to be 
commended for providing an archival input in regard to the consideration 
of an issue relating to the sociology of knowledge: Why must academics in 
India often watch China through prisms provided by Western Sinologists? 

Social science no doubt tends to generate a homogeneous universe of 
discourse. A nationalist version can be no more than an apology. In that 
strict sense there can be, properly speaking, no Indian Sinology. Deng’s 
China would presumably generate the same “scientific” questions notwith- 
standing the different spatio-temporal contexts of the questioners. China- 
watchers from India can come up with their own little embellishments to 
possible answers; the questions are to be accepted in full from the available 
list. 

The book under review exhibits these limitations and possibilities. Most 
Indian contributors have raised the same questions on Deng as the China- 
watchers of the West. Deng’s capitalism has raised in the minds of India’s 
China experts the same hopes and fears. There is certainly a typical Indian 
flavour in their responses. Most contributors are somewhat unwilling to 
take sides in the debate. A relative merit is seen in contrary answers, but 
there is no effort to break through the limitations that are inherent in the 
questions themselves. 

These limitations are part of the larger tragedy of Indian social science. 
There is a kind of academic osmosis involving the text and the context of 
the study of societies, one’s own or some others, in India. The question of 
relevance is reduced to a ritual invocation of the need to adapt to specific 
cultural realities: the whole raison d'être of social science is never seriously 
considered. Then there is the package deal which tells Indian social scientists, 
Marxist and other, what kind of questions can be asked and what kind of 
answers given. 

The question of Deng’s possible capitalism-mindedness is a core question in 
current China-watching. The historiographic premises behind this question, 
though latent, are shared even by those who come up with mutually hostile 
answers. In both its sympathetically Marxist and non-Marxist versions, 
capitalism appears as a stage in the Western man’s irreversible history. The 
big intellectual divide occurs when it comes to making a prognosis: Would 
capitalism inevitably break up from within and lead to a more advanced, 
Socialist stage of development? Or would it continue in its course of 
incremental enrichment, providing a mirror image to developing societies 
elsewhere? . 

In either case there is an element of linearity which severely restricts the 
range of the possible autonomous histories of the other traditions. The 
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question that needs to be settled is: Is capitalism, as and when it comes, to 
be condemned as a phenomenon of doom? Or is it to be welcomed as the 
beginning of Utopia? 

In the late nineteenth century Europe this mode of questioning made a 
certain theoretical sense in the limited context of the academic attempts 
that were being made to universalize historical evolution. Europe had then 
only recently discovered the pleasures of secular history and was beginning 
to ask a new series of questions. Marx and Weber illustrate two possible 
types of answers. In subsequent Western intellectual discourse, these were 
slowly institutionalized into two kinds of social science. At their best, these 
opposed methodologies furnished a set of tools and frameworks for analysing 
men, events, and societies in terms of their compatibility with certain 
prescribed normative standards of the then realities and the future that was 
envisaged. 

There was nothing that was inherently “scientific” about this exercise even 
in terms of the West’s own criteria of science. All along it was apparent that 
the answers would come of prejudgements, not data. Explanations in 
history were to become a function of the frameworks chosen to determine 
the theoretical range of possible questions and answers; the game in social 
science consisted in allowing the same data to yield any possible answer. 

In terms of this model, it is rather easy to predict what kind of questions 
Western Sinology would ask when the aim is to explain China. The initial 
question would be: Why has China failed? The context could be China’s 
long historical tradition, the Opium War, the Tongzhi Restoration, the late 
Manchu reforms, the years of the Republic, and the Communist present. 
The fact of failure would have to be explained at each stage because China 
would obviously fail to conform with the expected pattern derived from the 
unfolding of Western history. 

In the first instance, China’s tradition would be considered to have failed 
in that it has not been able to produce a Western capitalist kind of society 
from within. Later China’s failure would be apparent at each point from its 
inability to replicate in it lee measure the master models of Western 
development. 

shiete is not milchite Cliosse between the T AE E E E 
in thts artificially reconstituted history. It is hardly material whether China’s 
past is brushed aside as feudal or as traditionalist. Nationalist social scientists 
can only draw small comfort from the somewhat forced evidence of progress- 
Ive class conflicts or the orthogenetic ethical prophecies in their respective 
histories. There is clearly an element of caricature in this whole exercise, 
which refuses to look at China qua China. 

Big academic battles are fought on totally extraneous grounds. The year 
1949 becomes an occasion for celebration because Socialism has gained a 
new ally, or for gloom because China has been lost to Communism. From 
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then on, China either starts moving steadily on to a noncapitalist path of 
development, or there is a growing lack of fit between the socalled Socialist 
institutions and the imperatives of modernization. 

A wide variety of “scientific” explanations are made available which 
predict either China’s Sovietization or its turning its back on it. China is 
seen as evolving into a new kind of Socialist society, or its institutions are 
regarded as slated for an eventual breakdown from within owing to their 
incompatibility with certain predetermined versions of modernity. The 
years of Liu Shaoqi, the Great Leap Forward, and the Cultural Revolution 
are found to be capable of being criticized or commended from either 
perspective. A “scientific” study of China becomes a convenient means of 
projecting one’s own prejudices as confirmed truths. 

It is this play element in social science which puts the same questions on 
Deng’s China and comes out with the same predictable answers. The 
emergence, nature, and duration of the capitalist stage is still a critical 
issue. The choice is simple: one can find in Deng eiuher a confirmation of 
the inevitability of the linear model of the capitalist kind of modernization, 
or the possibility of trying to create a qualitatively new kind of noncapitalist 
society. 

It is a forced controversy debated in terms of borrowed models of 
history. An Indian intellectual could have asked the question in seventh- 
century China: Is China turning Buddhist? The possible answers would not 
have given any substantive insight into the subsequent unfolding of Chinese 
history, but the game might have been played with much passion. Similarly, 
the question that is being asked today does not necessarily provide substan- 
tive insights into the real triumphs or tragedies of modern Chinese history, 
but the game is so absorbing as to make non-Western China-watchers 
willing participants in the simulated excitement. 

It is here that the book under review needs to be located. 

In the pages of this book one can see a continued replay of the debate 
even though the typical Hindu tendency to relativize truth stands out in 
most of the papers. Deng’s broadly capitalistic reforms get high marks 
from nearly every contributor although there may be a lingering empathy 
for the alternative noncapitalistic, Maoist model. This paradox is sustained 
in many ways. 

The opening paper itself, which is by Tan, is ambivalent towards Deng’s 
China. Tan willingly joins the Western debate though he is not inclined to 
take sides. In trying to provide a historical perspective he takes the debate 
back to the May Fourth Movement. He hails those early seekers of science 
and democracy, but he is unwilling to accept their incarnation in Fang 
Lizhi. Mao briefly appears in his analysis as a “sophisticated high intel- 
lectual” ideally needed to contain intellectuals of the type of Fang Lizhi 
(p. 29). Tan, however, is unwilling to accept this containment in action. He 
sees in the Cultural Revolution unparalleled tyrannical rule (p. 19). He is 
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ready to applaud “the sea-change unfolded by the Dengist decade” (p. 10). 
At the same time he reaches the reluctant conclusion that the bourgeois 
liberalization that Deng seeks to prevent is the result of Deng’s own 
reformism. 

Tan simplifies the crucial issue by suggesting that Deng is “inviting the 
capitalist cat to catch the socialist rat” (p. 10). This banal proposition 
conceals a host of unresolved issues. Tan himself provides evidence again 
and again that Deng’s capitalist cats are in fact catching only capitalist rats. 
He is upset that Deng’s regime has dropped the egalitarian ideal, eroded 
the revolutionary spirit, and fallen into the trap of Social Darwinism 
(pp. 12-16), but he is not ready to take these trends so far as to pronounce 
a corresponding verdict on Deng. 

This ambivalence reappears in another form in the paper by Das. Das 
too appears unwilling to take sides in the ongoing Western debate on the 
capitalist component of Deng’s reforms although he grapples with the 
questions raised by this debate. On the whole he appears to be on Deng’s 
side. He also wants to be on good terms with Mao and, by implication, with 
Maoist critics of Deng’s liberalization. He builds up a precarious case for 
continuity from Mao to Deng via Zhou Enlai’s Four Modernizations. In 
doing so he evades the crucial issue of-theoretical choices. His Mao is 
committed to China’s modernization; the Great Leap and the Cultural 
Revolution are just a “sad interregnum” (pp. 55-56). However, although 
he is willing to concede Mao’s daring strategy of replacing material incentives 
by political consciousness, he is aghast at Mao’s daring replacement of 
qualified teachers by semi-literate Red Guards in the name of educational 
revolution (pp. 56-57). At this point he is unwilling to see that Mao cannot 
be bifurcated, notwithstanding the Chinese precedent, into his good and 
bad components. The two Maos are animated essentially by the same 
vision. 

Das is evidently reading two kinds of Western texts on Mao.and on 
Deng’s China with their contradictory conclusions. As an outsider he sees 
merit in both kinds of argument. 

This duality is most clearly reflected in the concluding remarks of Narayan- 
swamy’s paper (pp. 72-73): “While there are advantages and disadvantages 
in both programmes [Mao’s and Deng’s], what is important to note is the 
fact that the new course in China was introduced at a time when it had 
become appropriate to change course”. In the same nonpartisan vein one 
can read the final verdict (p. 72): “If the new course has registered substan- 
tive success, it has brought about several problems in its wake.” 

There are other examples of dualism in the papers included in the book. 
Somehow the contributors feel inhibited from coming out categorically 
either in favour of Mao or against him. They do not also unhesitatingly 
applaud or denounce Deng. India’s China experts are participating in the 
debate obviously on Western terms. They are at the same time unwilling to 
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take sides. They try to sustain mutually irreconcilable Western answers 
simultaneously in their broadly generalized responses. 

The legend of the grand Maoist alternative that dates back to the period 
of the Great Leap Forward and the Cultural Revolution is embedded 
somewhere in the Indian academic consciousness. So are stories of Mao’s 
brutal authoritarianism and his suppression of human freedoms. These 
have been internalized without realizing any inner inconsistency. Both the 
legend and the stories are traceable to the West's China-watchers. They 
were their response to their own culturally determined perceptions. The 
image of a just, egalitarian, and participative China was a corrective to the 
excessively inhuman and bureaucratized capitalism which some Western 
critics saw in their own societies. The monochromatic image was the result 
of attempts by others to sharpen the contrast between the two kinds of 
development, implicitly glorifying the democratic freedoms possible only 
under their kind of capitalism. 

Not much has apparently changed in social science research since the 
Western intellectuals seriously started appraising China. More than two 
hundred years ago, for instance, people like Voltaire enthusiastically dis- 
covered in China a kind of secular rationalism which they missed in their 
own societies. There were also those like Montesquieu who were repulsed 
by China’s utterly inhuman and antiquated despotism. 

Strictly speaking, there is no reason why Indian academics should become 
part of such a discourse. A certain resistance is indeed visible in the Indian 
responses, but the basic categories of the debate remain. It is this resistance 
that has produced ambivalence in India’s response to China and to the 
accumulation of contrary images. 

Western Sinology has produced some extremely sharp reactions on Deng. 
Such dramatic excitement is missing from the Indian reactions: the book 
under review reflects an almost complete lack of excitement. None of the 
contributors is willing to look at the current reformism from what can be 
considered a purely Maoist perspective containing a critique of what would 
then appear to be Deng’s irredeemable capitalism. 

There is, in India’s China-watchers, a certain resistance to accepting the 
Western answers. And yet they make no attempt to alter the basic frame- 
work of questions. They are simultaneously fascinated by Deng’s capitalistic 
gains and Mao’s noncapitalistic ideal. This easy acceptance of mutually 
irreconcilable positions prevents a serious questioning of the basic model 
of rationality itself that Deng exemplifies. Nor does anyone seriously try to 
unravel the constituent components of Mao’s rather convoluted develop- 
mental package in its totality. Importantly there is no attempt to situate 
Deng or Mao in China’s own history and its autonomous concerns. 

Certain passing references in some papers give an idea of what is possible 
with an alternative set of questions. For example, Tan introduces, albeit 
briefly, the interesting concept of what he calls defeated culture syndrome. 
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This concept implicitly raises new questions on Deng’s mindset. There may 
be something in Deng’s voluntary submission to carefully measured doses 
of “foreign exploitation” which perhaps needs to be understood in the 
context of his impatient commitment to catch up with the West and to beat 
it—not just to imitate capitalism. Deng is clearly not affirming the linearity 
of the modernization model: in terms of Tan’s concept, he could only be 
acting out China’s humiliation and revengefulness. Such a perspective can 
conceivably alter the whole game of Deng-watching. 

Similarly Deshingkar suggests that Deng’s line has a close resemblance 
to the premodern formulation ọn a synthesis of Western utihty with Chinese 
essence (p. 41). This needs to be worked out fully in order to locate the 
historical antecedents of the current reform policies. Perhaps we should 
see Deng in the context of that reformist vision in China which envisages 
national salvation through Western science and technology. The precise . 
content of the Chinese component in this model of salvation is not precisely 
worked out. Deng’s Socialism “with Chinese characteristics” uses once 
again that uncertain flexibility to push a certain developmental model that 
visualizes controlled inputs of sanitized modernity. There are extremely 
interesting ideological paralfels to Deng’s scientific temper and his “open- 
ing up” to the West. Deshingkar only vaguely hints at them in his paper. 

Once again there is a hidden possibility of revising the whole set of 
questions. This possibility is worked out in some degree in Mira Sinha 
Bhattacharjea’s paper on China’s strategy for the delimitation of its 
boundaries. The paper starts on a hopeful note: it talks of putting aside 
Coid War scholarship and exploring China “from within its own reference 
points and parameters” (p. 179). Old habits, however, die hard. Bhatta- 
charjea unquestioningly accepts the Western colonial formulation that sees 
in developing societies an uncertain transition from the concept of empire 
to that of nation State. “Most Third World countries”, she writes (p. 178), 
“that had become independent after World War II had emerged into 
statehood with frontiers and borders that were not precisely drawn.” She 
would possibly need to change this statement now in the light of what is 
happening to the “precisely drawn borders” of the Soviet Union. Imperial 
worldviews, China's included, tend to conceal or overlook many intrusions 
into, and incorporations of, what were once “alien” territories. Chinese 
tradition alone seems to have displayed, all along, a continuous and art- 
culate concern for defining from within China’s sovereign political space. 
Western scholarship does not adequately stress this point. Nor does it draw 
logical social-science conclusions from it. What Bhattacharjea writes about 
China’s attempts since 1949 to define its boundaries perhaps needs to be 
seen in that context, Once again, notwithstanding her debatable choices of 
facts and verdicts, she raises new questions and opens up new possibilities 
for watching China. 

There is indeed for India’s China-watchers an immense opportunity to 
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take the debate on China far beyond the West’s essentially parochial 
concerns. In this context the issue of Deng’s capitalistic propensity needs to 
be completely marginalized. China needs to be looked at from larger 
historical and civilizational perspectives. 
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SREEMAT! CHAKRABARTI. China and the Naxalites. New Delhi: Radiant 
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Revolution cannot be apoda The necessary fuel for revolution, whether 
it is ideology or arms, can of course be supplied, but only if there are 
serious takers. The most radical phase of Communist rule in China, the 
Cultural Revolution of the late 1960s, witnessed not only an unprecedented 
internal upheaval but also forays by the Chinese Communists into foreign 
countries to incite the extreme Leftists there who had no clear ideology or 
instrument of action of their own. The book under review gives us a 
dispassionate, well-documented, and elaborate account of China’s linkages, 
ideological and material, with an Indian revolutionary group known as the 
Naxalites. It is not only a contribution in the academic sense but a gift to 
both the rulers and the rebels of the vulnerable countries of the Third © 
World by making the former aware of the true dimensions of an apparently 
simple law-and-order issue and by putting the latter wise to their predica- 
ment through a post-mortem of an unsuccessful attempt to capture power. 
It is timely too in the context of the crumbling of Communism in Russia 
and Eastern Europe and China’s relative stability. People, at various levels 
wonder why China does not reveal the kindof restlessness,that some other 
countries ruled by the Communist Party or the parties of workers did. 
According to the author, the answer lies in the strengths and weaknesses of 
the Chinese Revolution under Mao’s leadership. 

The author says that the Naxalite perception of China significantly 
affected the Naxalite ideology. In fact direct support from China enabled 
the Naxalite ideology to sustain itself. There is hardly any dispute that the 
Chinese Revolution or, to be precise, the charisma of Mao Zedong capti- 
vated the romantic, revolutionary youth not only in India but elsewhere 
too. The author admits that most of her Naxalite informants were familiar 
with the literature on and from China, but their understanding of the 
essentials of Karl Marx and V.I. Lenin came much later, when the move- 
ment had met with failure. Considering that the Naxalites were well 
informed about the “practical ideology” of Mao, their superficial know- 
ledge of the “pure ideology” of Marx and Friedrich Engels prevented 
them from putting it effectively into practice on Indian soil. Besides, if 
ideology guides behaviour, behaviour or experience is equally the cause of 
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the formulation of an ideology. This is how the issue of empirical conditions, 
such as geography, culture, and capabilities, arises. It would seem that the 
Naxalites were not mindful of these conditions. 
The author nghtly points out, at the level of perception, that the Naxalites 
“mixed up the Chinese revolutionary movement, and the Cultural Revolu- 
tion”. They wanted to imitate both. The two revolutions had two distinct 
targets: if the former fought the forces of colonialism, feudalism, and 
bureaucratic capitalism, the latter attacked the “revisionist” and the “capi- 
taltst-roaders” inside the Socialist setup (i.e., within the Communist Party). If 
the former saw the triumph of Maoism, the latter was concerned with its 
very survival. While trying to liquidate landlords and other oppressors, the 
Naxalites attacked the Indian Communists as they perceived them as 
toeing the Soviet “revisionist” line or showing bourgeois tendencies. . 

Also the objective conditions that obtained in China of the pre-Liberation 
days and in India of the late 1960s were so different. The Japanese 
aggression on China in 1937, the Chinese Communists coming by the huge 
stock of arms left on Chinese soil by the fleeing Japanese forces and their 
prolonged use of them to fight the Japanese and Kuomintang forces, and 
the utter inefficiency of the Kuomintang in running the civil administration 
and their consequent loss of support even among the anti-Communists— 
these constitute the immediate background of the success of the Chinese 
Revolution. In India, a revolution of a different sort had ended only. two 
decades before; a constitutional Government enjoying majority support 
and seeking a social revolution in a peaceful way was firmly in the saddle; 
and popular discontent had institutional outlets in the form of inviolable 
fundamental rights, a free Press, and a multi-party democracy., 

Their commitment to internationalism and their neglect of national 
sentiment also account for the failure of the Naxalites. Even a revolutionary 
change cannot come about in disregard of the nation’s ethics and emotions 
and aims and interests. The Naxalites and other Indian Communists not 
only failed to assimilate or appreciate the Indian ethos but also alienated 
patriotic Indians by constantly seeking aid and instructions from abroad. 
Besides, the cult of violence that they all advocated at one time or another 
never won them the support of more than a handful of Indians. 

On the other hand Mao Zedong, the messiah of the Naxalites, distanced 
himself from the Kremlin version of Communism, “Sinified” Marxism, and 
devised China’s own path to Communism. Although he did not enjoy the 
trust and confidence of the Soviet leadership, he had a secure niche in the 
hearts of millions of China’s peasants. 

Organizationally the Chinese Communists were united when they fought 
the Kuomintang. In contrast the Indian Communists were highly frag- 
mented; and the two recognized groups, the Communist Party of India and 
the Communist Party of India (Marxist), did not support the Naxalites. 
Once Mao won the mantle of leadership, he became the undisputed 
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mentor of the Chinese Revolution. In contrast the Naxalites could never 
agree on a single leader. Nor could they forge a united front, sinking the 
regional differences stemming from language and custom and rising above 
the variations in the level of education or enlightenment and the differences 
over their targets of attack. 

The author rightly devotes a full chapter to China’s dissemination of 
revolutionary views and its contacts with insurgents abroad. Still, what is 
not quite clear is China’s own motives in inciting the insurgents in India 
and elsewhere. Was it simply China’s noble aim of liberating the “oppressed” 
all over the world? The Naxalites did not realize that China too needed 
them. The anxieties and aspirations of Chinese radicals during the period 
(1966-69), which saw a revolutionary upsurge in a few pockets of India, 
deserve attention inasmuch as they help in analysing China’s external 
behaviour. The Second Afro-Asian Conference scheduled to be held on 18 
April 1965 on the occasion of the tenth anniversary of the famous Bandung 
Conference was called off at the last moment although China was eagerly 
looking forward to it with a view to “exposing” both the American “impen- 
alists” and the Soviet “revisionists”. By the mid-1960s most African and 
Asian states had won freedom from colonial rule, and the primary atten- 
tion of the nonaligned movement had shifted from anti-imperialism to 
national reconstruction and disarmament. China, however, wanted to 
mount a propaganda assault on both Super Powers. 

Did China really believe that the Naxalités were capable of dislodging 
the Indian National Congress from power? Certainly not. China’s propa- 
ganda offensive was in fact aimed at the Soviet Union: China wanted to 
send the message that more and more people in the Third World were 
impressed by Mao’s revolutionary credentials, and convinced of the fake 
character of N.S. Khrushchev’s Communism. 

Did the Naxalites expect that China would fight their war? If so, they 
were totally mistaken. The Chinese Chief-of-Staff, Lo Jui-ch’ing, was 
purged in the wake of the strategic debate in 1965 because of his 
advocacy of direct Chinese intervention on behalf of North Vietnam. The 
same year, when the United States was fully engaged in the Vietnam War, 
Mao told Edgar Snow: “Only if the United States attacked China, would 
the Chinese fight”. 

The author maintains that Maoism would, though “in a distorted form”, 
survive for a long time in India, if not in China. She draws a parallel 
between Maoism and Buddhism. She points out how, though bom on 
Indian soil, Buddhism did not gain much popularity in India as it did in 
other countries. It is undeniable that Mao was a fascinating character 
capable of captivating the Indian revolutionary youth. It is also true that 
Maoism has its attraction not only for India but also for other countries. It 
has an appeal wherever the majority live in the countryside and are 
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exploited by the rural gentry, wherever neither the parliamentary method 
of peaceful transition nor the dictatorial way has been able to provide even 
the bare necessities of life to the vast rural populations, or wherever quick 
annihilation of the “class enemies” by way of surprise attacks and redistri- 
bution of land on an egalitarian basis seems to be the sole remedy available 
for ending centuries of misery. At the same time, with the crumbling of 
Communism all over the world, there is bound to be a rethinking on Mao, 
whe was basically a Marxist-Leninist. There was a recession in Mao’s 
popularity among the Indian people, even during his lifetime, when China 
refused to support an unprecedented popular upsurge in neighbouring 
Bangladesh. Earlier, barring a small minority, the Indians had felt aggrieved 
at the Chinse “aggression” on India and unhappy at China’s support of 
Pakistan against India. If the legendary Mao lingers in the hearts of a 
handful of radicals, doubt has made deep inroads into the minds of the 
discerning. 
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Secularism and communalism have become loaded terms in India, each 
embattled in its own way. Forty years after independence, the concept and 
practice of secularism is being questioned by those who assert that the 
reality is better described as pseudo-secularism or “minorityism”. The 
Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) sees it more specifically as “Muslim appease- 
ment”. Others see Hindutva as a threat to secularism, which they regard as . 
constituting the keystone of India’s plural society. 

What then is secularism? One answer, given nearly two thousand years 
ago, is: “Render unto Caesar that which is Caesar’s, and unto God that 
which is His.” In the West, the secular movement was marked by both the 
Reformation and the Renaissance, by the disestablishment of the Church 
from the State and the rise of new knowledge, with science and reason 
displacing scriptural explanations of natural phenomena. In some ways, 
secularism was posited as the antithesis of religion, the worldly and material 
as against the spiritual. 
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In the Indian view, however, secularism was not seen as something anti- 
religious. It was seen, as the Karachi Session of the Indian National 
Congress put it in 1931, as “neutrality in regard to all religions” (Jawaharlal 
Nehru). The formal definition at the time the Constitution was drafted was 
sarvadharma samabhdava or equal respect for all religions. This meaning 
rejected the concept of an established Church or State religion: while the 
State might patronize no one religion it could patronize all since the 
Constitution guaranteed “freedom of conscience and free profession, prac- 
tice and propagation of religion”. Minority cultural and educational rights, 
however, were specifically guaranteed. 

The politicization of religion (and caste) as a means of vote mobilization 
and the backlash of partition among certain sections of the population 
have, however, given rise to rival communalisms. These have increasingly 
bedevilled social and community relations, albeit in pockets and at varying 
periods. 

The author of the book under review here takes the reader through this 
thicket. Freedom of religion is a personal and community right. It is where 
this impinges on others or on society as a whole that problems arise. Social 
and religious reformers have addressed certain practices that militate against 
other constitutional freedoms. The legislatures and the courts have like- 
wise intervened to put an end to practices such as sati, untouchability, and 
cow slaughter. 

Controversy has arisen from time to time regarding a uniform civil code. 
Article 44 provides that “the State shall endeavour to secure for the 
citizens a.uniform civil code throughout the territory of India”. The use of 
the word “endeavour” clearly mandates an exercise in persuasion while the 
term “uniform” has advisedly been used as against a “common” civil code. 
“Uniform” does not mean sharing of something common by all. Rather it 
means conformity with a given standard and having a consistent effect, as 
the dictionary explains. Uniform principles could, therefore, be codified as 
in the Special Marriage Act. But, as B.R. Ambedkar said in the Constituent 
Assembly, it would be prudent and proper to enact a uniform civil code for 
which citizens might opt rather than be bulldozed into accepting. 

Unfortunately, however, such is the Government’s fear of antagonizing 
religious orthodoxy that it has not merely refrained from introducing a 
uniform civil code but actually sided with the most conservative elements 
in defeating the efforts of the progressive sections to promote reform. It 
has not enacted even a simple and innocuous adoption law which would by 
its very nature be optional. The Government introduced uniform civil code 
bills on two occasions and caved in both times. Members who have intro- 
duced Private Member’s Bills for a uniform civil code have been officially 
persuaded to withdraw them. In 1985 the Government enacted a retrograde 
Muslim Women’s Bill having some years earlier, in 1976, amended the 
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Special Marriage Act to provide that Hindus opting to marry under that 
Act would once again be governed by the Hindu Succession Act. ‘ 

While all this may be construed by some as showing equal respect to all 
faiths, such an attitude is far removed from positive secularism. Indeed, 
and sadly, secularism has on occasion deteriorated into equal respect for 
everybody’s communalism. Witness the licence granted to “religious” 
processions by all communities in a manner and on a scale designed to 
promote political mobilization rather than piety. 

Interestingly, few know that there is a uniform civil code apolieable to 
all, including Muslims and Christians, in Goa. It is a Portuguese legislation 
which continues to work very well. Attempts to repeal it or limit its 
application have been successfully resisted. 

There was something in the nature of a Parliamentary commitment 
made by the Government at the time of the passage of the Muslim Women’s 
Bill to prepare a draft uniform civil code for RRN No more has been 
heard of that! 

Indian political leaders and even the State have not consistently and 
clearly differentiated between religion and culture or between religion and 
politics. Urdu and the Taj are considered “Muslim”; breaking a coconut to 
launch a ship or performance of bhūmi pūjā are too readily considered 
“Hindu”. Indonesia is an Islamic country; and Thailand, a Buddhist. Both, 
however, have a predominantly Hindu culture. The Panthic groups in the 
Punjab have declined to dissociate religion from politics, and gurudwaras, 
like mosques, have in varying degrees been openly used as political 
platforms. 

The author of the book under review here does not accept the traditional 
definitions of secularism. She feels that they are all essentially Western- 
oriented. India, she argues, has not shown religious negativism or isola- 
tionism. Its secularism, she points out, is dharma-based. And dharma is 
more than religion. It is akin to a way of life in which ethical values rather 
than ritualized religion play an important part. She therefore favours the 
Indian approach of “secularized-religion”, as religion breeds good citizens. 
She blames the malady of Indian secularism on narrowminded power- 
mongering politicians. 

While the politician undoubtedly has much to answer for, it is perhaps 
unfair to use him as a whipping-boy. Whatever India means or should 
mean by secularism, it has not necessarily lived up to it. To a large extent 
the meaning is inadequate. Adding the term “secular” to the Preamble of 
the Constitution has been of little help. What the author could explore is 
why the Founding Fathers of the Indian Constitution did not embody the 
word “secular” in the Constitution. The term they used was “Fraternity”, 
a noble and fundamental concept of equality and brotherhood and yet a 
word that has been strangely foreign to India’s political vocabulary. Much 
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would be gained were India even now to restore centrality to Fraternity, 
which would not conflict with freedom of religion but contribute more 
richly to nationbuilding than the limited concept of secularism so far 
‘employed. 


Centre for Policy Research, B.G. VERGHESE 
Dharma Marg, 
Chanakyapun, New Dethi 


SHYAMASREE LAL and PARAMITA VISWANATHAN, ¢ds. Memoirs of Kalidas 
Nag, Volume I (1891-1921). Caicutta: Writers’ Workshop, 1991. 
Pp. 183. Rs 200.00. 


Very little has been written about the life of Kalidas Nag (1891-1966). 
Even his memoirs lay unpublished till his daughters Shyamasree and 
Paramita decided to celebrate his birth centenary last year by editing the 
manuscript. The first volume, which is under review here, covers the 
period till 1921; the second and last volume is scheduled to come out later 
this year. (Meanwhile the Writers’ Workshop and Papyrus have published 
a volume each of his day-to-day diary in Bengali.) 

Kalidas Nag was first and foremost a humanist. He was a student of 
India’s classical civilization; he loved art and literature, and had a veritable 
vocation for history. He disliked “academic stagnation”, travelled exten- 
sively round the world, and spent many years abroad in pursuit of his 
studies. He wrote his memoirs during one of his travels—in the 1950s. He 
gives in them an account of the dramatic developments unto which he was 
a witness and which marked the emergence of a new age in the East as well 
as in the West. Japan had defeated Russia in the war of 1905-6 and had 
dealt a powerful blow to the theory that the Whites were a superior race. 
Subsequently, however, the Tenno’s Empire contributed to the widening” 
of the “awful gulf’ which separated the victors (i.e., the imperialist Powers) 
from the vanquished (i.e., the subjugated countries). 

At the other end there was Europe, with its rich culture and the lofty 
principles of mid-Victorian liberalism which excited young Kalidas Nag’s 
enthusiasm when he was still a student at the Scottish Church College and 
at the University of Calcutta. However. even in the last decades of the 
nineteenth century, nationalism and militarism were rampant in the West, 
and “greed and jealousy, competitive imperialism and war-mongering, 
sapped the very basis of world order and human solidarity”. The realities 
of life, Kalidas Nag noted, contradicted “the chief objectives of the Human- 
ities [sic] sections of the western universities”. A believer in the unifying 
role of education and culture in each country’s national life, he was pained 
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to see the academic centres of Europe stand “pathetically detached from 
the context of [European] politics”. Even history-writing was “being used” 
by the Governments wishing to “disprove [their] responsibility in. . . 
plunging the world in a deluge of sophisticated barbarism and scientific 
savagery”. 

Nag called for a “humanization of history”. If history is to remain “the 
most human of all intellectual activities”, he wrote, it should be “purified 
from its disgraceful nationalistic bias and re-established on its only just and 
dignified basis—the basis of internationalism”. Moreover, history should 
be a record of the lives of “the millions of men and women, the Helots and 
the Pariahs mutely bearing the painful burden of ‘civilized’ man”. He saw 
the White man, with his arrogance and selfishness, as “the coloured man’s 
burden”—a radical topsy-turvying of the Eurocentric historiography of 
those days (which obtains today too). Nag was in fact able to turn his own 
subordinate situation as a colonial subject into a “vantage ground”, a 
higher platform from which he could observe the world around him in a 
somewhat detached, independent attitude. This increased his capacity to 
understand and judge. 

The concept of nation as a harmonious unity of creative forces had its 
equivalent at the international level. According to Nag, each nation has to 
contribute in its own peculiar way to universal cooperation and progress. 
Apparently his internationalism recalls Rabindranath Tagore’s vision. Nag 
was, as he himself admitted, “a Tagore fanatic”. He considered the poet 
his guru, the “watchtower and searchlight” of his entire generation. 

Nag was born into an orthodox Hindu family of distinguished intellectuals. 
His maternal grandfather, Rajendra Dutt of Bowbazar, was a close friend 
of Debendranath Tagore, Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar, and Ram Gopal 
Ghosh. These were regular visitors to the Savitn Library, founded and 
managed by the Dutts. Kalidas’s father, Motilal Nag, served the Library 
for many years as Honorary Librarian, and in time the Library grew into “a 
leading centre of Bengali culture”. The “family photo-album” contained 
pictures of “all the makers of modern Bengal”, from Rammohun Roy to 
Keshub Chandra Sen, from Michael Madhusudan Dutt to Rabindranath’ 
Tagore. Nag became related by marriage to the other ne of Calcutta’s 
cultural life, Ramananda Chatterjee, as well. 

Nag was brought up, thus, among Bengal’s intellectual élite. Most of the 
élite at that time were strongly influenced by Brahmoism. Nag was never a 
politician in the narrow sense, but he was naturally involved in the Indian 
national movement. He was still in his teens when the swadeshi movement 
was started. With the help of his teachers and senior students, he gained 
access to the writings of Bepin Chandra Pal, Aurobindo Ghosh, and other 
nationalist leaders. He also took active part in the distribution of swadeshi 
products in the remotest villages. 

For Nag it was “education of a new type”. It brought him-into direct 
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contact with the downtrodden of his country and inculcated in his mind the 
ideal of service. Eventually he devoted his academic scholarship to fostering 
selfrespect and freedom of thought among the pcople of India. 

Nag’s first experience as an educationist, however, came after he had 
completed his M.A. at the University of Calcutta. The Mahinda College of 
Colombo offered him the Principalship of the institution in 1919; he 
promptly accepted the offer and moved to Ceylon (now Sri Lanka). He 
lived there for over a year. He discovered there “the deep spiritual bond”. 
that united India and Ceylon through the common Buddhist tradition. 
Already in Calcutta he had developed a keen interest in Buddhism, and 
had come into touch with the Rev. Dhammapada, then “the life and soul of 
Buddhist revival in India as we knew it”. Buddhism now became one of 
Nag’s major interests, influencing his religious attitude and philosophical 
outlook. 

In the course of a fund-raising campaign for the Mahinda College, Nag 
visited some villages of the interior. He found the people there living in 
miserable conditions. However, they were full of “the fire of self-respect 
and national faith in their religion”. In stark contrast there was a “serious 
lack of interest in indigenous culture among the educated and influential 
Ceylonese groups”. Nor was there any “strong popular movement for 
national freedom or political emancipation” ın the island. A hundred 
years of British rule had left the people “emasculated and denational- 
ized ... happy to live à la European ... and to eat, dmnk and be 


n 


merry”. 

Nag gave public lectures and sought to awaken the educated Ceylonese 
to a consciousness of their own cultural tradition. He told them that 
Buddhist philosophy, art, and literature should become the basis of their 
national identity and pride and that their own languages—Sinhalese and 
Tamiļ—should take the place of the imported English medium in schools 
and colleges. l 

The Principalship of the Mahinda College was in a sense a period of 
training; for, during that time, many of Nag’s later activities both in 
Europe and in India were anticipated. In Colombo he also learnt to 
appreciate the importance’ of good administration and the weight of sheer 
economic factors in all aspects of life. The civilization of a society was to be 
measured also by its economic viability. Nag managed to stabilize the 
finances of the Mahinda College. In particular he launched the idea of 
starting “a special class for commercial education to train our boys for 
commercial careers and to encourage them to earn an independent liveli- 
hood”. 

In 1920 Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Surendranath Dasgupta, Dilip Kumar 
Roy, and other friends started urging Nag to join them in London, where 
they were pursuing their higher studies. Finding that the money earned in 
Colombo was enough to defray the expenses of a few years’ stay in Europe, 
Nag sailed for Europe after living in Ceylon for over a year—in the autumn 
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of 1920. At first he visited his friends in London but found that “the Bntish 
students were very stuck up and even the British professors and lecturers 
met our Indian students with the cold detachment of officials”. He, there- 
fore, selected Paris as his base. He found the French much more open and 
hospitable to the Asians. Besides, he had always dreamt of Paris as the 
“metropolis of European culture”. He had been much fascinated by his 
earlier contacts with French literature and art. 

Nag was happy to meet his guru Rabindranath Tagore in Paris. Tagore 
in his turn introduced him to Sylvain Lévi, the noted Indologist. Lévi 
readily accepted Nag as his pupil at the University of Paris. He not only 
admitted him to the D. Litt. course but told him to write a thesis on 
Kautilya’s Arthasastra. He introduced him to the circle of the most re- 
nowned French Orientalists of the time consisting of P. Pelliot, E. Senart, 
and J. Bacot—among others. Nag was impressed by the sincere interest 
and vast knowledge of those professors, as also by the rich collections of 
Asiatic art deposited in Musée Guimet and other institutions. He grew even 
more conscious of his own cultural tradition, and his interest in what he 
called Greater India—a sort of commonwealth of nations established by 
India of the classical age in the wake of the expansion of its civilization to 
neighbouring areas from Tibet to Indochina—took concrete shape. He had 
first thought of the existence of Greater India at the time of Gandhi's 
struggle in South Africa in defence of the nghts of the Indian community 
overseas. Later, in Ceylon, a speech on “Buddhism in Human Civilization” 
had forced him to gather his thoughts on “the cultural expansion of India”. 
But it was Sylvain Lévi, in Paris, who endowed him with “a passion for, 
and a vision of, Greater India, which I aspired to bring back to India, in 
order to rouse the younger generation of our scholars to work in the 
neglected field of Indiah and Asiatic history”. Compared with French 
scholars, Indian academicians were really neglecting, to his way of thinking, 
the treasures of their own culture—an imbalance which he endeavoured to 
redress. 

Another of Nag’s noteworthy achievements in Europe was the popular- 
ization of Tagore’s works and ideas. The poet was then elaborating his plan 
to transform Santiniketan into a centre for internationalism and cultural 
exchange through the establishment of the Visvabharati University. Nag 
actively worked to secure donations of funds and books from different 
sources, institutions as well as individuals, in France and Germany. 

One of Nag’s favourite methods of introducing Tagore to the European 
public was to sing the poet’s songs. Thanks to his charming looks and 
natural talent he soon acquired a fair reputation as the “young ‘Hindou 
savant’ from the school of Tagore [who] sings the poet’s songs”. He never 
missed a chance to perform. The European public warmly welcomed his 
Rabindra Sangeet; and Friends of Tagore Societies were started in different 
parts of the continent. 

Singing as a means of introducing Indian culture to sophisticated European 
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intellectuals was certainly the choice of an artistic, emotional personality. 
In this, as in many other matters, Kalidas Nag was a true son of Bengal: his 
love of art, literature, and music combined with his passion for history to 
make him a fervent patriot. 

At the same time Nag was a true cosmopolitan, an internationalist, a 
man of peace and cooperation whose optimism remained unabated before 
the tragedies of his times. The close-focused analysis of the political history 
of the twentieth century, to which large parts of his memoirs are devoted, 
shows how the events taking place in Europe, Africa, India, and Japan 
equally formed part of his life; for he felt that the whole world was his own. 

This book is of great interest indeed for the student of internationalist 
thinking in pre-independence India; it contains many a starting-point for 
consideration at the present time of crucial changes. 


Centre for Historical Studies, MARIO PRAYER 
School of Social Sciences, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 


SIBNARAYAN Ray, ed. Selected Works of M.N. Roy, Volume 2 (1923-1927). 
Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1988. Pp. xvi + 707. Rs 300.00. 


This second volume of the centenary edition of the collected works of 
M.N. Roy (1887-1954) covers the most orthodox Marxist phase of his 
revolutionary career. It consists, inter alia, of selections from his cri- 
tique of India’s noncooperation movement and his articles on China, 
which he visited as a member of the Comintern delegation led by Borodin. 
His concerns, as represented in this volume, are wideranging. Besides, we 
have in this volume a chronological outline of his life, rare pictures of his 
many contemporaries, and a world map indicating his “odyssey in quest of 
freedom movements” (1915-30). This is rich fare for those interested in his 
intellectual evolution from a terrorist in India’s struggle for national liber- 
ation into a Marxist. His later development as a radical humanist is pre- 
sumably left to be covered by subsequent volumes. 

The major part of Roy’s writings in this volume is concerned with India: 
his critique of the All-India Congress Committee (AICC) manifesto (1923); 
nonviolence; the Congress and the Swaraj Party; Mahatma Gandhi, Motilal 
Nehru, Sri Aurobindo, C.R. Das, and the Indian intellectuals in general: 
the role of trade unions and class struggle in the freedom movement: 
bourgeois nationalism; the cult of nonviolence; imperialism; the right to 
selfdetermination; and the role of the Communist Party. All this constitutes a 
large canvas. An orthodox Marxist view of it in the prevailing defensive 
phase of the ideology would occasionally be too deterministic, even 
fundamentalist. Its present shape, determined by the time-span of Roy's 
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career covered in the volume, could pose a challenge to the courage of 
conviction of Roy’s numerous admirers besotted by the radical humanist 
phase of his subsequent intellectual evolution. And Marxists, who usually 
do not view “renegades” with empathy, are unlikely to find his orthodox 
Marxism any longer credible. This, in a sense. partially reflects the romantic 
tragedy of Roy’s destiny. 

Roy is prophetic when he describes Gandhi’s professed aim of “spiritual- 
izing politics” as a will-o’-the-wisp. As early as 1923 he declares that “non- 
cooperation as a political force is dead”; that it was “a reactionary move- 
ment”; and that “Gandhism has proved to be of no avail in politics”, 
because “the imperious law of economic determinism is equally applicable 
everywhere”. 
~ During this phase of his intellectual evolution Roy finds only “class 

antagonism behind all political movements”. He concludes that “our 
national struggle is essentially material”; that “class war is the inevitable 
attribute of civilization”; that “politics is a class affair”; and that “the 
Congress has all along been playing purely class politics and is ever ready 
to sacnfice national interest to class interests”. His contempt for the 
nationalist leaders of the time is expressed with characteristic candour and 
stridency. Sn Aurobindo’s “spiritual Communism” is, to Roy, an “ailment”, a 
“mental complex”, and a “quixotic programme”; Gandhism is “counter- 
revolutionary cant, perhaps unconscious of its own reprehensible signific- 
ance”; C.R. Das is “Bengal’s sentimental Tommy”; and C. Rajagopalachari 
is “Sjt. Rajagopal”. . 

While Roy’s definition of swaraj is “complete national existence free 
from any imperial connection”, the nationalist movement in India is “but 
- the belated enactment of the historic struggle of the bourgeoisie to liberate 
the forces of social production from the yoke of feudalism. . . . the victory 
of nationalism would mean .. . the triumph of capitalism.” And yet he 
asserts elsewhere that “the Indian revolution would not be successful 
purely as a bourgeois revolution. Our bourgeoisie is too underdeveloped, 
too weak, too timid to lead a revolutionary struggle.” The logical question 
that Roy refuses to face and answer is: How does such a bourgeoisie 
provide leadership to “the triumph of capitalism”? 

Roy warns the Communists and the Comintern against the possibility 
of liberation struggles being “sacrificed at the altar of compromise between 
the nation, the middle class, and the imperialists”. Presumably, Zhdanov 
thesis, which formed the basis of Soviet foreign policy till the Nineteenth 
Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union in 1952, was in 
. conformity with Roy’s fears as to the nature of national liberation struggles 
in the colonies. 

Roy of course identifies the peasantry in the colonies as “potentially the 
most revolutionary factor”. One may notice here the influence of Chhayanov 
rather than of Marx. Marx’s scepticism about “peasant cunning” was 
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apparent. Roy is convinced that “in any revolutionary freedom movement 
in the colonies, the peasants are destined to play a role of the greatest 
importance”. 

Like many revolutionary intellectuals committed to action, Roy’s polemics 
is logically consistent, howsoever historically questionable. Roy is, besides, 
passionate in his convictions and dismissive of alternative Utopias to the 
point of trivializing them. Says he, hopefully rather than realistically: “If 
Gandhism represents the soul of India, as Jawaharlal [Nehru] believes, 
then the day of her liberation is far off . . . . the soul of real India. . . will be 
stirred to action not by the reactionary pacifism of Gandhi . . . . it will only 
respond to... Bolshevism . . . . India will be free only through the con- 
scious action of those potential followers of Bolshevism:” Historically, how 
wide off the mark! 

In spite of some monumental historical follies in his analysis, Roy’s 
razor-sharp intellect provides a goldmine of insights into the contemporary 
Indian reality. These insights have indeed a validity beyond his times. He 
says that the weakness of Indian nationalism lies “not only in its pacifist 
prejudices, but in its Fascist [reactionary, jingoist] tendencies”. He adds: 
“Indian nationalism may be remotely a cultural movement, but immediately 
is a political one, because the cultural future of the Indian people cannot be 
guaranteed without defending its material existence and progress.” This, 
we feel, is still relevant to the present Indian cultural decadence. 

Revolution, to Roy, is “not bombs and secret societies”, but “an important 
historical event which marks the close of a given historical period and the 
opening of a new one”. He distinguishes between the bourgeoisie and the 
Bengali bhadralok, between their points of convergence and divergence; 
between “spiritual patriotism” and “revolutionary patriotism”; and between © 
“terrorism” and “revolutionary nationalism”: 


Those who resort to the futility of this [terrorist] extremism possess an 
equally wrong conception of revolution. Violence is not per se an 
essential attribute of revolution. Under the present state of society, 
political and social revolutions can hardly be expected to be bloodless 
and non-violent; but anything bloody and violent is not [necessarily] 
revolutionary. 


These insights have as much relevance to contemporary India as they had 
in Roy’s times. 

Roy’s analysis of the causes of communal violence in 1926 is also largely 
valid today. He identifies the social groups which stoke the fires of communal - 
violence: the parasitic priestly classes of “Maulanas and Mahatmas”; “reac- 
tionary politicians”; the unemployed intelligentsia; the petty bourgeois 
traders; the lumpen proletariat; goondas and mercenaries; the “hidden 
hand of imperialism”; et al. 
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Roy is forthright in his criticism of the Indian intelligentsia: 


Sterility in the field of original thinking—not to mention in the field of 
revolutionary thought—is the outstanding characteristic] of our intel- 
ligentsia. This deplorable condition must be altered before our intellec- 
tuals can lay any claim to participate in the regeneration of our society. 


The present situation has not changed drastically in this respect since 
Roy’s days. His prescience in the matter qualifies him to be called prophetic. 


Centre for Political Studies, ASWINI K. Ray 
School of Social Sciences, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 


AYESHA JALAL. The Sole Spokesman: Jinnah, the Muslim League, and the 
Demand for Pakistan. Cambridge, England: Cambridge University 
Press, 1985. Cambridge South Asian Studies, No. 31. Pp. xii + 
maps + 310. £27.50. 


Several schemes were floated for the partition of India in the 1930s. The 
scheme for the creation of a separate, sovereign, independent country 
called Pakistan for the Muslims of the Indian subcontinent was first pro- 
pounded by a student at Cambridge in England called Rahmat Ali. Most 
Muslim leaders at the time rejected it either as untenable or as unviable. 
Yet some of them later emerged in the forefront of the movement for 
Pakistan. 

The demand for the partition of India was made later, in 1940, in a 
resolution at the Lahore Session of the All-India Muslim League. (This 
resolution is now well known as the Pakistan resolution.) The partition 
actually came about in August 1947, under the Mountbatten Plan. 

The book under review is a study of the Pakistan movement in those 
seven years (1940—47) and the leadership of Mohammed Ali Jinnah. In fact 
it is a study of the role of Jinnah and his theory that the Hindus and the 
Muslims of the Indian subcontinent constituted two separate nations. It 
was on the basis of this theory, now known as the Two Nations theory, that 
the demand for Pakistan was made. The book under review recounts how 
Jinnah manoeuvred to organize the All-India Muslim League, particularly 
in the Muslim-majority Provinces. It may be noted that these Provinces 
were even at the best of times riven with intense factionalism. 

The author highlights the vagueness of the concept of Pakistan as mooted 
in the 1930s. If the partition was to take place on communal lines, then 
Bengal and the Punjab would have to be partitioned too. Any plan to 
partition those Provinces would have demolished the Muslim League there. 
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Without establishing its dominance in Bengal and the Punjab the League 
would not have counted for much. The partition of the country was, 
therefore, demanded on a Provincial basis. The irony was that, whereas 
the Muslim League was able to generate massive enthusiasm in the Muslim- 
minority Provinces, its base in the Muslim-majority Provinces was through- 
oul weak. 

Muslim leaders in the Muslim-majority Provinces were mostly lukewarm 
in their support for Pakistan. Leaders of the Unionist Party in the Punjab 
led by Sikandar Hayat Khan compelled Jinnah to agree not to interfere in 
the Punjab. On their part they agreed to abide by Jinnah’s leadership at the 
all-India level. (This was known as the Jinnah-Sikandar Pact.) In Bengal, 
whereas Fazhil Haq was in and out of the Muslim League, Husain Shaheed 
Suhrawardy and Khwaja Nazimuddin were always at loggerheads. In Sind, 
the Muslim League was divided first between Ghulam Husain and G.M. 
Syed and later between M.A. Khuhro and G.M. Syed. In the Northwest 
Frontier Province the Muslim League was able to make a breakthrough 
only in 1945. Even then the Provincial elections held in 1946 showed that 
the Indian National Congress had an edge over the Muslim League. 

The book under review brings out well the dilemma of Jinnah. If the 
Muslim League could not establish its unchallenged dominance in the 
Muslim-majority Provinces, there was no question of Jinnah claiming to be 
the sole spokesman of the Muslims of India. It would have weakened his 
bargaining power both with the British and with the Congress. The study, 
therefore, focuses on Jinnah’s efforts to manipulate Muslim politics in the 
Muslim-majority Provinces so as not to expose the real implications of the 
demand for Pakistan and reinforce his claim of being the sole spokesman 
of the Muslims of India. Jinnah succeeded thanks to the discreet assistance 
of the British. Without the help of the latter Jinnah could not have 
secured parity for the Muslim League with the Congress and gained 
almost the right of veto on any solution other than the partition of India. 
However, this also entailed the partition of Befigal and the Punjab. The 
Pakistan which ultimately came into being was “truncated and moth- 
eaten”. 

The book is well documented. It sheds light on many dark aspects in the 
story of Pakistan. 

Centre for South, Central, KALIM BAHADUR 
and Southeast Asian and 

Southwest Pacific Studies, 

School of International Studies, 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 
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KALIM BAHADUR and UMA SINGH, eds. Pakistan: Transition to Dernocracy— 
A Joint Study of Indian and Pakistani Scholars. New Delhi: Patriot 
Publishers (on behalf of the Indian Centre for Regional Affairs), 
1989. Introduction by P.N. Haksar. Pp. xiv + 216. Rs 200.00. 


This cooperative study by Indian scholars and Pakistani political analysts 
focuses on the overarching issues Pakistan faced in the post-Zia period. It 
has a great contemporary relevance, particularly in the wake of the restor- 
ation of democracy in Pakistan under Benazir Bhutto after the seemingly 
unending eleven years’ brutal rule of General Zia-ul Hag. Benazir Bhutto’s 
advent to power ushers in a significant new era in the political evolution of 
Pakistan. Eventually the Pakistan People’s Party formed the second demo- 
cratically elected Government in the history of Pakistan. Benazir Bhutto’s 
Government faced formidable challenges. Pakistan’s transition did not 
promise to be smooth sailing. 

Against the background of the legacy of the Zia regime, Indian scholars 
Critically analyse the various dimensions of the economic, social, and 
political problems and challenges which confronted Benazir Bhutto as 
Prime Minister. They then examine the implications of Pakistan’s nuclear 
policy and also assess Pakistan’s foreign policy, including its policy on 
Afghanistan. Pakistani scholars are concerned with the problems of 
Pakistan as a developing democracy: the demographic pattern of Pakistan, 
the problem of drug abuse, the question of Baluchistan, and the charge 
that the people of Sind are underrepresented in the Federal services. 
Along with highlighting those problems they also discuss the prospects of 
Pakistan’s fledgling democracy. 

The opening chapter of the book providss a critical assessment of the 
internal developments in Pakistan in the post-Zia period. Analysing the 
political situation in Pakistan Kalim Bahadur aptly maintains that although 
Benazir Bhutto became Prime Minister in 1988, her authority was circum- 
scribed constitutionally, politically, economically, and structurally. It 
was circumscribed both by the nature of the mandate given to her by the 
electorate and by the legacy that Zia-ul Haq had bequeathed to the 
country. She was obliged to strike a compromise with the military-bureau- 
cratic junta to get into power: she had to make certain concessions to the 
latter as the price for power. However, in view of the predominant role 
played by the military in Pakistan, Kalim Bahadur could have answered 
the question how the military-bureaucratic junta at all allowed the formation 
of a civilian Government in Pakistan. In fact a number of unforeseen 
factors left little room for any other political manoeuvre. The military- 
bureaucratic junta permitted the restoration of democracy essentially to fill 
the vacuum in the structure of State power in Pakistan caused by the 
sudden departure of Zia-ul Haq. It felt that it was not an appropriate time 
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for the arméd forces to act. Its strategy was to provide for some political 
space to the democratic forces without disturbing in any serious manner its 
own basic and longterm stake in power. The forging of the Islamic Democratic 
Alliance was a significant move in that direction. The military-bureaucratic 
junta staged a tactical retreat; its co-option of the democratic component of 
the Pakistani polity in its structure of State power too was tactical. It was 
looking forward to a return to its political role at an opportune moment. 

The book has certain limitations which, though not very serious, do 
deserve attention. In the chapters relating to foreign policy and overview 
recent trends are more descriptive and less analytical. It would have been 
better if the scholars had tried to make an in-depth study of the socio- 
economi factors, class contradictions, and forces permeating the polity and 
society in Pakistan. Besides, there is need for a chapter on Islamization. 
Islamization was itself a matter of concern to Benazir Bhutto in terms of 
Zia-ul Haq’s legacy. 

In sum, this is an informative book and is a welcome addition to the 
literature on recent Pakistani politics. 


Department of Political Science, VEENA KUKREJA 
University of Delhi 


STEPHEN PHILIP COHEN, ed. The Security of South Asia: American and 
Asian Perspectives. New Delhi: Vistaar Publications, 1988. Pp. xiv 
+ 290. Rs 195.00. 


This book is a compilation of fifteen chapters by different authors, with a 
concluding one by the editor. It is in two parts. The first part (i.e., the first 
ten chapters) deals with the “perceptual and issue-related problems from 
the standpoint of India, Pakistan, and the United States”. 

The uniqueness of this part is that scholars of one country imagine that 
they belong to another country and try to state how they would then 
perceive things and formulate policies. Do they succeed in doing so? Let us 
see. 

Leo E. Rose looks at India’s role in the subregional system through the 
eyes of its neighbours. India, a major Power in the region, may argue that 
it does not dictate terms or act like a bully. Do the smaller neighbours 
agree? Rose clearly brings into focus the apprehensions of India’s neigh- 
bours about India’s ambitions and the reasons behind their inability to 
develop stronger economic ties with India. The principal reason is their 
fear of India dominating them politically. India wants its neighbours to 
formulate their foreign policies in conformity with its interests, policies, 
and status at least in respect of those issues which are important to it (p. 4). 
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At the same time it is a fact that India did not stand up to its claim to a 
superior position on the subcontinent when it meekly accepted Soviet 
aggression on Afghanistan—an instance often cited to illustrate India’s 
failure to uphold the principle of nonalignment. However, India alone is 
not to blame. Almost all South Asian countries were tongue-tied at one 
time or another where the Soviet Union was concerned. Rose suggests that 
India should take the initiative and accommodate its smaller neighbours to 
build a viable South Asian security system; for the South Asian Association 
for Regional Cooperation (SAARC) serves only a limited purpose. It 
cannot be, and is no substitute for, a regional security system. 

Noor A. Hussain in his essay traces (p. 26) the factors which influenced 
Nehru in the decades prior to independence. He then explains why Nehru 
was fascinated by the Soviet Union. He points out how Nehru ignored 
Soviet annexation of the khanates in Central Asia in 1927 and later its 
expansionist policy in Europe and in West and East Asia and its demands 
on Iran, Japan, and Turkey. He is rather cautious in his comments and 
defends Soviet policy, saying that it was based on its fear of encirclement. 

Hussain blames Nehru for the Kashmir problem. According to him, 
Kashmir was a problem created by Nehru. Nehru “manipulated the accession 
of the State of Jammu and Kashmir” (p. 29), thereby creating the first 
subcontinentai schism with far-reaching consequences. 

If Nehru befriended the Soviet Union because of its veto power, how 
about Pakistan? Would it be right to state, as Hussain does, that “with tacit 
Soviet support . . . [Nehru] felt emboldened enough to challenge openly 
China’s status as a South Asian power and ordered Indian Army to eject 
the Chinese” (p. 31)? Apparently Hussain is just not capable of under- 
standing the Indian point of view. Even if we ignore his statement that 
“Indira Gandhi ticked yes men as Foreign and Defence Ministers” (p. 32), 
his criticism that “India’s moral justification for intervening [in the Bangla- 
desh issue] was built upon fiction, exaggeration, and propaganda regarding 
the mass exodus of ten million Hindus as well as genocide by West 
Pakistani rulers” (p. 33) is an attempt to wish away the facts. 

On the other hand P.R. Chari’s discussion of the security aspects of 
India’s foreign policy ends up with a fervent appeal to the states of the 
subcontinent for quiet diplomacy instead of public relations. It is true that 
Pakistan had a tough time so long as the Soviet forces were in Afghanistan. 

Soviet aggression in Afghanistan posed several problems for Pakistan 
and had a tremendous impact on Pakistan’s foreign policy. These problems 
form the subject matter of the article by Howard Wriggins. Wriggins 
differs from Rose in stating that by February 1980 India was publicly 
criticizing the Soviet Union for its presence in Afghanistan (p. 65). He 
asserts that India “did protest diplomatically to the Soviet Union about the 
invasion” (p. 66). The Soviet presence in Afghanistan should have brought 
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India and Pakistan closer. Wriggins refers to the efforts made by Pakistan 
to mend fences with India. He then explains why the two countries could 
not really make up. 

Eric A. Vas examines Pakistan’s security problem from a different 
angle. Looking into the future, he foresees a civilian Government in Pakistan 
reduce that country’s military dependence on the United States, improve 
its relations with Afghanistan and the Soviet Union, and scale down its 
confrontation with India (p. 99). Of course he makes these predictions 
while the Soviets are still in Afghanistan. He knows that hig predictions 
might go awry; for, as he himself admits, “only a rash person [would] risk 
predicting the course of events in South Asia” (p. 98). At least under Zia- 
ul Haq, Indo-Pakistani relations had shown signs of improvement. But, as 
we know today, they did not under Benazir Bhutto. 

Indo-Pakistani relations again form the subject of M.B. Naqvi’s article. 
Naqvi examines the peace options for Pakistan, and points out the un- 
certainty of US support for Pakistan in the event of a war with India. He 
also feels that the Islamic countries would not help Pakistan unless the 
United States tells them to. India had done a better public relations job in 
Southwest Asia. 

Parvaiz Iqbal Cheema’s essay on American policy in South Asia with 
reference to American interests and objectives in the region lacks clarity. 
At one stage Cheema says that “while befriending Pakistan they [i.e., the 
Americans] have made every effort not to annoy India” (p. 129). At the 
same time he points out that the Americans have “failed to understand that 
any effort to strengthen Pakistan leads to a strong Indian reaction”. 

Dealing with the same subject, Selig S. Harrison makes a dispassionate 
analysis of US policy in South Asia. He correctly points out how India was 
not afraid when the United States supplied F-16s to Pakistan. It only felt 
annoyed that the United States should interfere in the evolution of what it 
regarded as the natura! balance of power in South Asia (p. 137). 

The next two articles, by R.R. Subramanian and William J. Barnds 
respectively, focus on the dimensions of decisionmaking in the United 
States, especially as regards nuclear nonproliferation and arms aid. And 
they are strikingly similar in point of both content and analysis. Even the 
opening sentences are almost identical (pp. 141 and 154). Subramanian 
brings out the disorganization that obtains and the divergent positions that 
the various institutions have taken on the two factors mentioned above. In 
the light of what he says, one feels as if the United States had no set 
pattern. Subramanian also points out, like Barnds in the subsequent article, . 
that US policy is highly influenced by a few men in whom the incumbent 
President reposes confidence. Hence the absence of consistency. Subra- 
manian calls for a policy that aims at enhancing regional cooperation in 
South Asia. 
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The second part of the. | book begins with an article by Lieutenant- 
General A.I. Akram which deals with the question of security in South 
Asia against foreign military aggression. The discussion naturally centres 
on India and what determines the present and the future of “the region” 
(p. 164). Some of the observations made by the author in this well-written 
analysis are thought-provoking. For instance, he says (p. 170): “A peculiar 
situation in the nuclear equation between India and Pakistan is that they 
need the weapon only against each other. If India makes the bomb, 
Pakistan will follow suit and vice versa. If neither makes the bomb, neither 
needs ìt.” He pleads for a joint study and a joint commitment to the 
peaceful development of nuclear energy, so that the threat of a nuclear war 
may be eliminated. He comments (p. 172) on the folly of inviting the Super 
Powers to meddle in the affairs of South Asia. He prophesies that South 
Asia has a glorious future and imagines a pleasant scenario for the late 
1980s “provided India takes the initiative”. He adds (p. 179): “It is note- 
worthy that of the seven sisters of South Asia, the smaller six have no 
problems among themselves, but each has problems with India.” He, 
therefore, asserts that India holds the key. 

“Armaments by themselves do not produce insecurity (or for that matter 
security) . . . but [it is] the politics underlying them that result in insecurity 
and tension”, observes K. Subrahmanyam (pp. 202~3) in his essay on the 
prospects for stability and security in South Asia. The South Asian region 
has its own peculiarities created by religion and subnationalisms. These are 
complicated by the involvement of extra-regional Powers. Unless the 
countries of South Asia develop their own perceptions of security and 
attempt to come to terms with the local realities, there cannot be any 
stability or security in the region. Subrahmanyam, however, concludes on 
an optimistic note (p. 213). He says that there are changes indicative of 
greater mutual understanding, greater economic and other interactions, 
and a more realistic assessment of national roles in the region and the 
world as a whole and that these are steadily increasing among the states of 
South Asia. 

Thomas P. Thornton begins his analysis of the future of South Asian 
security by saying that it “seems to lie between the undesirable and the 
unacceptable” (p. 214). Skipping over the “dreary history” of Indo-Pakistani 
relations, he discusses the steps that both India and Pakistan should take to 
improve the situation. He suggests that the two countries start with minor 
matters and then work up. But with Kashmir forming the bone of 
contention, where will the small steps leed? The Kashmir question keeps 
popping up and annuls the agreements or understandings reached in respect 
of other matters. Thornton’s article looks outdated if one reads it today 
when the Cold War is officially over. He seems to have made his analysis 
early in 1984. 
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The different articles in the first part, except those wntten by outsiders, 
cannot be termed a success from the point of\yiew of the experiment that 
Cohen took up. An author cannot change his Way of thinking even if he 
steps into the shoes of others. Of course some articles stand out for their 
dispassionate analyses and perceptions. One thing is certain: all authors 
believe that in South Asia only India and Pakistan count. India, as the 
major Power, holds the key and is called upon to take the initiative and 
“take that extra mile” in developing better relations with Pakistan. In his 
concluding chapter Stephen Cohen envisions four alternative security 
scenarios for South Asia (p. 239). This includes a scenario in which India is 
a regional leader acting in cooperation with Pakistan. It may be so, but the 
achievement of this goal depends on several factors. 

In the appendices, while Cohen focuses on the military balance as 
between India and Pakistan, Rashid Naim evaluates the likelihood of the 
use of nuclear weapons by India and Pakistan against each other. 

The book offers deep insights into Indo-Pakistani relations and shows up 
the futility of the two states prolonging their enmity. We feel that it should 
have been published much earlier. 

The title of the book cited in Item No. 2 in the bibliography is not 
correctly given. 


Centre of Soviet Studies, VASUNDHARA MOHAN 
Kalina Campus, Vidyanagari, 
University of Bombay 


Pacific Basin 


BHAGWAN SINGH, V.D. CHOPRA, RAKESH GupTA, HIROHARU SEKI, and 
KARNA RapiASA. Pacific Basin towards the 21st. New Delhi: Conti- 
nental Publishing House (on behalf of the International Institute for 
Asia-Pacific Studies), 1989. Pp. map + 138. Rs 125.00. 


The Pacific basin is rich in natural and marine resources. Its full potential is 
yet to be explored and tapped. While major Powers of the world are 
engaged in a competition to gain a foothold there, the smail island countries 
of the region are trying to achieve economic selfsufficiency and modern- 
ization. The present study seeks to analyse some of the aforesaid issues. It 
is divided into five chapters. Although it has an index at the end, there is, 
curiously, no bibliography. 

The introductory chapter, by Bhagwan Singh, is only an updated version 
of the article he had published in India Quarterly (New Delhi) in July- 
September 1978. It explains the momentous developments taking place in 
the various micro states of the South Pacific. It points out the issues of 
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conflict and cooperation. It is a pity that it does not go beyond the 
parameters of the South Pacific while introducing the “Pacific basin and its 
islands”. 

V.D. Chopra’s contribution, entitled “Pacific Basin: Dimensions and 
Parameters”, has five major sections. It discusses the strategic importance 
of the Pacific basin, the Pacific basin and Japan, China and the Pacific 
region, the Pacific Community, and the problems of economic integration. 
It highlights the strategic aspects of the policies of the major Powers 
towards the Pacific basin and analyses the problems and prospects of 
economic integration in the region. 

The paper by Rakesh Gupta is concerned with the security policy of the 
United States in the area which may be said to constitute the Pacific rim. It 
analyses the implications of the American bases in the Philippines, the 
nuclear winter and summer, the anti-nuclear movements, the regional 
policies and roles of New Zealand and Australia, etc. It also focuses on the 
emergence of a new paradigm of interdependence in the region. 

The paper by Hiroharu Seki analyses the evolving military structure 
among Japan, Korea, and the United States. It argues that the policy of the 
Reagan Administration to militarize and increase tension in the region, 
particularly in East Asia, is anachronistic. It pleads strongly against the 
Pentagon’s policy towards Korea. It goes so far as to denounce it. 

The last paper is by Karna Radjasa, an Indonesian scholar. It critically 
evaluates the concept of Pacific Community and its advantages and dis- 
advantages. It says that if such a community is formed, it would prove a 
trap in that it would facilitate the further exploitation and subjugation of 
the countries of the region. It cites the example of the Association of 
Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) and tries to substantiate the charge. It 
also refers to the attempts made to convert ASEAN into a military bloc. It 
feels that the Pacific Community, too, may be made to serve a similar 
objective. 

The book makes no attempt to survey the economic potential of the 
region, particularly of the South Pacific. Its focus is on just the strategic 
framework. If it had discussed the region’s reservoir of resources, it would 
have been much more useful. There are certain printing errors also. For 
example, “Apia”, the capital of Western Samoa, is printed as “Asia” on 
p. 2. 

Neve:theless it is a welcome addition to the growing literature on the 
subject. 
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How and Why the Soviet Union Disintegrated 


ZAFAR IMAM 


On 25 December 1991 the Soviet Union ceased to exist. The event shook 
the world. For one thing, the Soviet Union was the largest country of the 
world, stretching from Europe to Asia. It had played a pivotal role in 
international politics for seventyfour years. It had emerged, besides, as a 
formidable military Power, matching the United States. Above all, it had 
sought to blaze a trail by its endeavour to translate an ideal into a reality. It 
presented a distinctive model of socioeconomic development other than 
capitalism. The disintegration of the Soviet Union was not, therefore, just 
the breakup of a huge State system or an empire; it was an ideal turning 
into a myth, a dream becoming a nightmare. 

Even then, but for a few prophets of gloom,' not many foresaw a sudden 
collapse of the social and State system of the Soviet Union. President 
George Bush of the United States was undoubtedly right when he exclaimed 
with joy in his Christmas message of 1991 over US “victory” in the Cold 
‘War: “Who could have thought twelve months ago that the Soviet Union 
would no-longer exist?” 

On all counts jt was an unprecedented event in history; for it was 
precipitated, not by war or rebellion or by force or threat of use of force, 
not even by a mass upsurge or popular mandate. Nor was it an accident of 
history, bringing into sharp focus the follies and frailties of humankind. 
How and why then did the Soviet Union disintegrate? 

To find a conclusive answer to this question is rather problematic today: 
we' are too close to the event. Perhaps we could seek an answer to another 
relevant, crucial question.-Had the Soviet Union come to such a state of 
decay by December 1991 that-its collapse was inevitable, indeed logical? 





The author is Professor of Soviet Studies, School of International Studies, Jawaharial Nehru 
University, New Delhi. : 





' A representative view on this issue can be found in A. Amalnk, “Will the Soviet Union 
Survive until 1984?” Survey (London), no. 3, 1969. For a recent reassertion of this view, see 
A.I. Solzhenitsyn, “Kak Nam Obustroit Rossiyu?” (How Must We Rebuild Russia?”), 
Komsomolskaya Pravda (Moscow), 18 September 1990. 

? Times of Indsa (New Delhi) of 24 December 1991. 
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Admittedly the country had been in a state of crisis since the beginning 
of the 1980s. And the crisis intensified as the decade progressed. However, 
it was not so acute as to bring off sudden disintegration. Like any other 
country, the Soviet Union could certainly have lived with the crisis and 
made one attempt after another to resolve it. Such attempts might have 
become a permanent feature, turning the Soviet State into a soft one 
without bringing about its actual disintegration. Indeed such a scenario had 
been part of the historical experience of Soviet society right since the day it 
came into existence. In other words, the situation was not as hopeless as 
the ene in which the Tsarist empire had found itself in November 1917. 

No wonder, therefore, that by and large the world received the news of 
disintegration of the Soviet Union with disbelief. Interestingly enough, 
even President Mikhail Gorbachev could net hide his surprise at this 
unexpected turn of events.’ 

In his farewell address to the nation, televised On 25 December 1991,‘ 
Gorbachev sought to explain the demise of the Soviet Union. He identified 
the dismal economic performance of the system as the primary reason. He 
stated: “Fate had it that when J found myself at the head of the State it was 
already clear that all was not well in the country. There was plenty of 
everything, yet we lived much worse than the developed countries and kept 
falling behind them more and more.” He then gave his reasons: “The society 
was feeling suffocated in the’ vice of the commandbureaucratic system, 
doomed to serve ideology and bear the terrible burden of the arms race.” 
The three ills of the society which he identified were thus the command- 
bureaucratic system, its subservience to ideology, and the terrible burden 
of the arms race. Gorbachev then adverted to his launching his programme 
of glasnost and perestroika: “Jt [the Soviet Union|] had reached the limit of 
its possibilities. All attempts at partial reform, and there had been many, 
had suffered—one after another. The country was losing perspective. We 
could not go on living like that. Everything had to be changed radically.” 
Speaking of the perestroika years he claimed that “work of historic signific- 
ance had been accomplished”, but added: “The process of renovating the 
cuuntry and radical changes in the world community turned out to be far 
more complicated than could be expected.” Finally, he declared:“The 
totalitarian system which deprived the country of an opportunity to become 
successful and prosperous long ago has been eliminated. A breakthrough 
has been achieved on the way to democratic change.” He also claimed the 
terminal end of the Socialist economic system and the beginning of a 
market economy: “Economic freedom of the producer has been legalized 
and entrepreneursnip, shareholding, privatization are gaining momentum.” 

If Gorbachev is to be believed, his radical programme of renovating 

` See his statement on Soviet television on 9 December 1991. Summary of World Broad- 


casts (Reading, England. BBC Monitorng Service), 11 December 1991, SU/1252, C1/2 
1 For the text of hss farewell address, see Times of India (New Delhi), 27 December 1991 
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Soviet society had already turned the tide. As he put it: “The old system 
collapsed before one had time to begin working and the crisis in the society 
became even more acute.” He however, went on to argue that these 
stresses were to be expected in a vast country like the Soviet Union with an 
unedifying heritage. Why had he not managed the time needed? He 
squarely put the blame on the coup d'état of August 1991 for cutting short 
the time required and for setting the stage for the disintegration of the 
Soviet Union: “The August coup brought the general crisis to its ultimate 
limit. The most damaging thing about this crisis is the breakup of our 
statehood.” 

As Gorbachev explained, loss of valuable time in nurturing the new 
political culture of freedom and democracy was due mainly to “growing 
resistance from the old, obsolete forces”. Of course he did not, as in the 
earlier days, identify the obsolete forces. We might nevertheless ask how 
those forces managed to derail his entire programme even in those condi- 
tions of decay. | 

it may be recalled here that there never was any disagreement in the 
leadership of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU) over the 
imperative need to implement the policies of glasnost and perestroika. As a 
matter of fact, it was the CPSU which enthusiastically and unanimously 
adopted and initiated those policies in the 27th Party Congress in February 
1986—within a year after Gorbachev became its General Secretary. Al- 
though differences did arise later over the pace and modality of implementing 
the policies, the Party leadership managed to remain united in supporting 

“Gorbachev on every crucial decision. Besides, an overwhelming majority 

of the elected members of the new apex Parliament—more than 80 per 
cent af them—were active members of the Party; and in spite of their 
critical stance in the sessions of Parliament they stood by Gorbachev— 
almost to the end. 

This is not to say that there was no opposition at all to glasnost and 
perestroika. Some criticisms were certainly offered occasionally, but these 
flowed largely from a natural fear of change and also from some confusion 
over the new experiments. And they were not ideological, not organized, 
not programmatic. In any case they were confined to the upper layers of 
the bureaucracy and the nomenklatura. 

However, by the summer of 1990, when the country had plunged deeply 
into trouble, there was a measure of open articulation of the sense of disquiet 
in the Party. Apart from domestic crises, Gorbachev's penchant for compro- 
mise and accommodation with the West caused concern. The lines were 
drawn in the Twentyeighth Party Congress in June-July 1990 with predict- 
able results.* On the one hand Yegor Ligachov, the main leader in the 


* See proceedings of The Twentyeighth Congress of the CPSU- Documents and Matenals 
(Moscow, 1990), pp 54-75. 
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Opposition, was retired from the politbureau; and on the other Boris 
Yeltsin resigned from the Party. This made Gorbachev stand forth as the 
undisputed leader. Gorbachev’s firm hold on the Party was again demon- 
strated in the crucial plenum of the Central Committee in April 1991, when 
the decision was taken to approve unanimously the draft of a Union Treaty 
prepared in the wake of the national referendum on the question of 
maintaining the Union. 

This was the situation when, immediately after the failure of the coup of 
August 1991, Boris Yeltsin declared the Party itself illegal. From the end of 
August 1991 to December 1991, the Party was in no position to support or 
oppose President Gorbachev; he stood on his own. The role of the Party in 
the coup is still shrouded in mystery; myths abound. We shall get back to 
this subject presently. 

Suffice at this stage to point out that Gorbachev's assertion that resistance 
and opposition to glasnost and perestroika in the Party and the bureaucracy 
proved fatal to the country is hardly tenable. Gorbachev must certainly be 
given the credit for establishing democracy and a new civil society in the 
erstwhile Soviet Union and for ending the Cold War.* He was also respon- 
sible for those changes.’'Is it not then pertinent to ask how he achieved 
what he did with subdued Party support? The question is important as 
Gorbachev was increasingly losing support in the big urban centres, includ- 
ing among the vocal intelligentsia of Moscow and Leningrad. Besides, his 
handling of the perestroika programme had also started losing its shine by 
‘mid-1990 in most countries of the Third World." (Of course this was in 
sharp contrast with the reaction in the West.) 

Then there is the question whether it was really the intensity of the 
mounting crisis in the Soviet Union which caused the system to break up. 

In March 1985, when Gorbachev took over, he had found that Soviet 
society “had reached the limit of its possibilities . . . everything had to be 
changed radically.” As we have pointed out already, he identified three 
specific, problem-ridden areas: the command-bureaucratic system, adher- 
ence to the ideology of Socialism, and the terrible burden of the arms race. 
It can be easily seen that the crisis arose essentially from two fundamental 
issues—the economic performance of the Soviet system and the democratic 
norms and practices of Soviet society. 

The economic performance of the Soviet system was traditionally its 
Achilles’ heel. The rate of growth slowed down particularly at the end of 
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the 1970s. In accordance with the Soviet figures, the average annual 
growth rate of national income during the decade 1961-70 was 7.1 per cent; 
it declined to 4.9 per cent during 1971-80, and to 3.5 per cent during 
1981-85," so that the annual growth rate was 5.5 per cent for 1961-8. 
According to Western estimates the GNP of the Soviet Union showed an 
annual growth rate of just 3.4 per cent during 1961-85." This means that 
the economy was moving, however slowly; it was certainly not at a stand- 
still. How stagnant were the living standards during the Brezhnev era 
(1964-82), not to speak of the earlier, Khrushchev years, i.e., the years 
following the death of J.V. Stalin (1953)? A leading proponent of the 
official position on the “stagnant Brezhnev years”, Fedor Burlatsky, con- 
ceded in an article published in Literaturnaia Gazeta (Moscow) early in 
1990: “Does this mean that the country made no progress and had come to 
a standstill? Of course not. The people kept on working away. Industrial 
output grew, albeit slowly .... The nation continued to develop exten 
sively.”” 

The perestroika years, however, sent the economy nosediving. Following 
frequent changes in policy and personnel and ill-conceived hasty amend- 
ments to the basic laws, production suffered. Distribution was disrupted. 
People were called upon to put up with hyperinflation accompanied by 
severe shortages.” The last two years of the Gorbachev era were particularly 
shattering. According to official statistics, the national income fell by 13 
_ per cent in the first three-quarters of 1991." 

Broadly speaking, there were three major problem-ridden areas in the 
economy—at the level of policymaking, at the level of management, and at 
the level of meeting the rising consumer demands. At the level of policy- 
making, allocation of resources between the military-industrial complexes 
and the civil industries was totally unbalanced, with the military taking the 
lion’s share. At the level of management, there was overcentralization 
marked by the growing stranglehold of the vested interests and by wide- 
spread corruption, profiteering, and coverup—thanks to the notorious 
tolkachi system. The tolkachi system arose as the proto market system was 
inefficient, what with the “war of laws” and the black market. Gorbachev's 
drastic action in dismantling the traditional, centralized command system 
had created a vacuum, which was yet to be filled for the simple reason that, 
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as in the past, political reform had followed economic reform. Legitimacy 
could have been achieved, and confidence in economic relations promoted, 
with a reverse time-table. Besides, the growing pressure of consumerism 
was something that the system was just not able to cope with although 
Khrushchev had reminded the people in the early 1960s that it was impos- 
sible to have a situation in which everybody had “the correct ideology 
while going about without trousers”."* The Socialist economy of the Soviet 
Union was unfamiliar with the intricacies of the everrising consumerism. 
To top it all, there were two patterns of development which were char- 
acteristically Soviet—the numerous consumer demands that came parti- 
cularly from the vocal and volatile people of the big urban centres who 
lusted affluence à la the West, and the rampant corruption in all spheres of 
economic activity, with the bureaucrats and the Party functionaries greedily 
grabbing as much as they could and by fair means or foul under the tolkachi 
system. The system had catered so far to certain simple consumer demands 
of “ideology with trousers”; it had not broken the monopoly of the West 
over affluence. For instance,the shops/stores could barely manage to sell 
three or four brands of shoes. They were unable to meet the varying needs, 
real or artificial, of the consumers as in the West. As for corruption, the 
shops/stores were nearly empty during 1989-91, but the flats and dachas of 
the bureaucrats and the Party functionaries were well stocked. 

Taking an overview, the system was resilient enough to cope with 
problems at the levels of policymaking and management. During the 
Gorbachev years, political reform, however belated, was just about beginning 
to make its impact in those two areas. Moreover, the country had abundant 
material resources and plenty of trained technical personnel capable of 
putting the economy back on the rails. One certainly felt in 1991, that there 
was a difficult period of transition ahead, with conditions of scarcity, but 
there was no panic as the economic performance of the sysiem had not 
reached a dead end. Also, the steep decline of the economy in the various 
republics, particularly in Russia, could have been checked in no time, with 
the overhaul of the old Soviet economic system. . 

It was, however, the inability of the system to cope with the market 
mechanism and the growing consumer demands that caused disillusion- 
ment and anger all round. Corruption also contributed to the difficulties. 
A major negative development during the Gorbachev era was in fact the 
menace of corruption, which was unchecked and which had already infected 
the bureaucracy from top to bottom, both in the Government and in the 
Party, in a big way. All this provided the necessary ammunition to the 
Yeltsin camp for discrediting Gorbachev and his perestrotka. 
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The dismal economic performance of the system was no less linked with . 
the global arms race. The problem here was not so much one of the absence 
of an optimal balance in investment between defence and civilian needs as 
one of compartmentalizing the military-industrial complexes and the civilian 
industries. With their huge investments, the defence industties functioned in 
splendid isolation from the other areas of economic activity. Interconnexions 
between the defence and civilian sectors of the economy were minimal so 
that there was little spinoff from defence to the civilian sector. This was in 
fact a peculiar characteristic of the Soviet economy, and it contributed 
substantially to conditions of scarcity so far as the common people were 
concemed. However, by the end of 1989, Gorbachev managed to cut down 
on defence expenditure drastically. He had already by then announced, 
along with President Bush, the formal end of the Cold War; he had 
approved of the disintegration of the Socialist system in Eastern Europe; 
‘he had consented to the unification of Germany and the withdrawal of 
Soviet troops from Eastern Europe. What was more, he had ended almost 
all Soviet commitments to the Third World. Once again, therefore, we find 
that by the beginning of the 1990s an optimal balance was about to emerge 
between defence and civilian expenditures and put the Soviet economy back 
on the rails. On 17 June 1991 Premier Pavlov stated, quite modestly, before 
the‘ USSR Supreme Soviet: “Clear signs have appeared of the beginning of 
a turn towards socioeconomic and political stabilization.”! 

Moreover, in June 1990, for the first time, Gorbachev told the Twenty- 
eighth Congress of the CPSU of the distinct possibility of a lot of economic 
aid coming in from the West." By the summer of 1991 he was poised to 
reap the benefits of his foreign policy vis-à-vis the West. Germany was 
already committed to providing economic aid and investment totalling as 
much as DM 80 billion till 1993 as a guid pro quo for the Soviet agreement 
to the unification of Germany and the eventual withdrawal of Soviet 
troops from the erstwhile East Germany. in July 1991, during the G-7 
Summit in London, Gorbachev almost convinced the West of the need to 
disburse substantial loans to the Soviet Union immediately.” Of course, 
there was no such action, but the response of the West constituted a much- 
needed crutch for Gorbachev in his hour of desperate need. In any case, 
although the countries of the West, particularly the United States, were 
still not committed to making huge loans available to the Soviet Union, it 
was obvious that they were favourably disposed and would eventually be 
persuaded.” After the abortive coup of August 1991 the question was who 
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would be granted loans, whether the republics or the truncated union. 
When would the loans be released? And what would they add up to?” It 
could thus be legitimately argued that , as at the end of 1991, in spite of the 
disintegration of the traditional Soviet economic system, there was every 
possibility that the growing chaos and disruption in the national economy 
would be checked. 

On the other crucial issue of creating a civil society and a law-governed, 
democratic State there were some significant gains which we must note. 
Power had started shifting from the CPSU to the newly constituted demo- 
cratic structures like the apex Parliament and the executive Presidency. 
After Twentyeighth Party Congress in June-July 1990, it was abundantly 
clear that Gorbachev had finally managed to get the Party to opt for a 
pluralistic society in the country, to abandon its traditional hold on the 
power structure, and to operate as a Parliamentary organization. Even 
after the plenum of the Central Committe in April 1991 Gorbachev’s hold 
on the Party remained firm. In contrast the opposition to him within the 
Party, however insignificant, was utterly discredited. 

Jt was at this stage that Gorbachev committed two blunders. The first 
blunder was to ignore the fact that his effort to create a civil society and a 
law-governed, democratic State also meant freedom of choice. In other 
words, he committed the blunder of ignoring the fact that through his 
policies he had unleashed such forces as the Yeltsin phenomenon, which, 
after 1988, had been threatening his very survival as leader and which 
eventually put paid to his hopes of radically reforming Soviet society within 
the traditional framework of Socialism. The second blunder was to let 
Boris Yeltsin emerge with ease in June 1991 as the only directly elected 
President of the largest and most powerful republic of the Union, the 
Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic (RSFSR). In fact Gorbachev 
studiously avoided electioneering for the official candidate of the Party, 
Nikolay Rizhkov. Not that he could have stopped Yeltsin from winning, 
who polled 57.38 per cent of the votes as against Rizhkov’s 17.29 per cent, 
but he could have got himself elected as the President of the Union in a 
nationwide election earlier than June 1991. In spite of his diminishing 
popularity there was every chance of his scraping through in the summer of 
1991. As it happened, Yeltsin easily moved on to centre-stage, bypassing 
Gorbachev, particularly after the abortive coup of August 1991. These may 
not strictly be termed blunders on the part of Gorbachev. They were rather 
the end-product of his strategy of implementing the programmes of glas- 
nost and perestroika. Let us quickly look at the way he sought to implement 
the perestroika programme. 

When Gorbachev assumed the leadership of the Party and the Govern- 
ment in March 1985, there was a general euphoria in the country. People 
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felt that a forwardlooking younger leadership had taken over and that the 
stopgap arrangements made in the wake of the death of Brezhnev in 
November 1982 would be set aside. Gorbachev, however, took a year to 
consolidate his leadership and to make the Party realize the imperative 
need for change and reform in the system through an interim programme 
of acceleration. It was at the 27th Congress of the CPSU, held in February 
1986, that the programmes of glasnost and perestroika were really launched. 
The Congress unanimously approved the programmes, and it certainly 
appeared serious about implementing them. The programme of glasnost 
took precedence over that of perestroika. Before long, a large measure 
dissent was allowed, and the censorship of the Press, the obsessive secrecy 
at Party meetings and deliberations, and, above all, restrictions on travel, 
particularly on the migration of Soviet Jews, were lifted. The result was 
electrifying: the country virtually turned into a debating club. Logically it 
was at this stage, roughly speaking at the end of 1987, that the implementa- 
tion of the programme of perestroika, as distinct from glasnost, should have 
been pushed through. Gorbachev, however, wasted valuable time not only 
through his participation in the endless debates but also through his indul- 
gence in unnecessary political manoeuvring. He also concentrated attention 
on foreign rather than domestic affairs although he did make a breakthrough 
in East-West relations by his summit diplomacy and New Thinking. 
Towards the end of 1988 Gorbachev moved towards what he called the 
second stage of perestroika.” By then he had understood what had been 
the traditional flaw in the various reform programmes of the past—viz., 
that a better economic performance was hardly feasible without meaning- 
ful political reform. He appeared to reshuffle his perestroika priorities by 
giving precedence to political reform over economic reform or at least by 
allowing the two to go hand in hand. He started laying emphasis on the 
need to reinvigorate Socialist democracy by dismantling the command- 
bureaucratic system and to replace the entire system with what he called 
humane Socialism. However, he chose at this crucial juncture to bypass the 
restructuring of the Party and to concentrate on a restructuring of the State 
apparatus. In 1988 the CPSU was still the only organized political move- 
ment, and it was full of enthusiasm for the programmes of glasnost and 
perestroika. It was, therefore, expected that the practice of democracy and 
glasnost would be directed towards the Party first and foremost, so that it 
might be restructured and enabled to carry out the programmes which it 
had been unanimous about initiating and supporting. In June 1988 
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Gorbachev specially convened the Nineteenth Party Conference, but no 
concrete plan of action came out of it. Gorbachev persuaded the Party to 
amend the Soviet Constitution in November 1988 so as to create new 
structures of power outside the control and guidance of the Party. Conse- 
quently, in March 1989, elections were held to the new institutions created 
under the amended Constitution of 1977. Gorbachev was elected, indirectly, 
by the new apex Parliament as the President of the Soviet Union. Even 
here democracy was confined. For instance, only one-third of the new apex 
Parliament had directly elected deputies; the rest of the deputies were 
elected under the sponsorship of the Party. More significantly the repre- 
sentation of the nationalities in the new Parliament was drastically cut 
down: instead of being enlarged it was reduced by more than 50 per cent 
from the earlier Council of Nationalities. 

The alarm bell started ringing when, in March 1989, Boris Yeltsin 
managed to win the crucial Moscow Parliamentary seat by openly challeng- 
ing the Party, and more than two-thirds of the regional Party Secretaries, 
including the Secretary of the important Leningrad Party Committee, were 
defeated. However, the Party managed to keep its control over the new 
apex Parliament by capturing about 88 per cent of the total membership 
(2,250 members) through a carefully devised system of reservation of two- 
thirds of the total seats. This was unprecedented. Never before in a Soviet 
Parliament had the representation of the Party exceeded 33 per cent. 

The election results too were a sharp reminder of the need to make the: 
Party function in a democratic manner from top to bottom. Clearly it was 
time to translate words into action. Once again, however, Gorbachev 
wasted valuable time in positioning his known supporters in sensitive Party 
positions and in manoeuvring as was his wont. The Central Committee 
held a record number of meetings—twentyone plenums between the Twenty- 
seventh and Twentyeighth Party Congresses; its debates and discussions 
encompassed differing opinions and views. Even then it continued to take 
unanimous decisions as always. Democracy in the functioning of the Party 
was still a matter of style rather than content. It was certainly not enough 
to re-equip the Party and enable it to meet the crises that were at hand. 

Importantly Gorbachev’s neglect of the Party offered a sharp contrast to 
his continued focusing of attention on the State structure. Following his 
election as President of the Soviet Union in March 1989, he assigned a 
pivotal role to the new Parliament and to the new Council of Ministers 
appointed by it, marshalling the overwhelming Party majority to support 
him. In the process he consolidated his own position as President of the 
Soviet Union by consistently assuming sweeping emergency powers. This 
was the beginning of the process of the crucial shift in the power structure 
of the country from Party to State organs. Gorbachev skilfully used the 
massive majority of the Party in the new Parliament and in the Government 
to ride roughshod over the vocal opposition. albeit disorganized and in 
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disarray, under the leadership of Sakharov and Yeltsin. Consequently this 
tiny yet vocal opposition became restive; so`much so it came out openly 
against the futile and inconsequential long debates and discussions in the 
sessions of the All-Union Congress of Soviets and the Supreme Soviet. Its 
ire was naturally directed against the Party, which had increasingly been 
paralysed for want of direction and organizational restructuring. Gorbachev's 
ceaseless manoeuvring and his penchant for debunking all but Lenin made 
the confusion worse confounded, especially among the rank and file and 
the intelligentsia. 

Meanwhile the country plunged deeper into crisis. There was no sign of 
any attempt being made to check the slide-down of the economy. The 
spectre of nationalism was hovering menacingly over the country. The 
Baltic States were resolutely pursuing their goal of independence. Besides, 
there were the traditional national animosities in the farflung Asiatic 
regions of the Soviet Union. The conflict between Armenia and Azerbaijan 
over Nagarno-Karabakh had surfaced as early as Febtuary 1988, and it was 
showing no sign of abatement. Gorbachev’s response to these problems 
was characteristic of the man. On the one hand he used the Party majority 
in Parliament in 1989 for assuming emergency powers for himself as 
President; and on the other he continued to focus on foreign-policy matters 
and on summit diplomacy. He withdrew Soviet troops from Afghanistan in 
February-March 1989; he successfully negotiated a rapprochement with 
China in Beijing in May 1989; he spent the rest of the year in applauding 
the terminal-end of Socialist systems in Eastern Europe and practically ip 
winding up the Warsaw Pact. More significantly he agreed to the unification 
of Germany in November-December 1989, paving the way for the final 
“Two-Plus-Four” accord for a unified Germany. (This was signed on 18 
July 1990.) The unification of Germany on 2 October 1991 opened a 
Pandora’s box as it were, with the territorial integrity of Eastern and 
Central European states and indeed of the Soviet Union itself being 
forcefully challenged. As a consolation prize, however, Gorbachev man- 
aged immediately to receive DM 11 billion from Germany for the rehabili- 
tation of the Soviet troops returning from the erstwhile East Germany. 
Finally, in December 1989, he announced the termination of the era of the 
Cold War. Thereafter he readily followed the US lead over Jraq’s annexation 
of Kuwait. 

However, it was characteristic of the deepening crisis in Soviet polity 
that Gorbachev’s success in the sphere of foreign policy—particularly his suc- 
cess in mending relations with the West and in concluding a number of arms 
reduction agreements—hardly affected the domestic scenario. On the other 
band the termination of Socialist systems in Eastern Europe,.the dismantling 
of the Berlin Wall, and the unification of Germany, hailed by Gorbachev 
himself as a triumph for democracy, further accelerated the process of 
disintegration of the Soviet system. Early in the spring of 1990 there were 
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reports of largescale desertions from the Party and a near-total alienation 
of the intelligentsia from the Party in the big metropolitan cities. Alexander 
Smirnov of the Moscow City Committee of the CPSU noted in April 1990: 
“The fourth year of perestroika highlights an alarming phenomenon. It 
turns out that the pace of the Party’s development has lagged behind the 
pace of social transformation as a whole.”” 

The year 1990 began with the nationalities crisis assuming alarming 
proportions. There was a halfhearted attempt to use force in Baku in 
January 1990. The process of territorial disintegration of the Soviet Union 
got under way on 11 March 1990, when the newly elected Parliament of 
Lithuania declared total independence and followed it up by repudiating 
the jurisdiction of the Union.” The other two Baltic republics, Estonia and 
Latvia, did likewise on 30 March and 4 May respectively. 

Once again Gorbachev’s response was to consolidate his own position 
by using the Party. In the wake of the plenum of the Central Committee 
held in February 1990, the Soviet Parliament dropped Article 6 of the 
Soviet Constitution, which had legitimized the Party’s monopoly of 
power. Then, on 15 March 1990, it elected Gorbachev as the first executive 
President of the Soviet Union with wideranging powers. Indeed it made 
him far more powerful than the US President. Even at that stage Gorbachev 
did not take up the nationalities question in earnest. On the other hand he 
put in cold storage the new nationalities policy that the plenum of the 
CPSU Central Committee had adopted'in September 1989. He also appeared 
to abandon all hopes of using internat mechanisms and stopping the Soviet 
economy from nosediving so that Soviet enterprises were obliged to fend 
for themselves through a complicated system of self-financing. He opted 
for the induction of foreign capital in the Soviet economy and resorted to a 
number of quickfix harebrained schemes for a market economy—tike 
Shatalin’s “500-Day Plan”. 

It was at this stage that the CPSU lost power jn its stronghold—in the 
Russian Federation. In the new Parliament of the republic, elected in 
March 1990, the Party had, for all its reverses, a majority of the total 1,068 
seats. It conceded a razor-thin majority of 51 per cent to Yeltsin on 29 may 
1990 in the third round of polling in the Supreme Soviet of Russia for the 
Presidency of the republic. (A minimum of 50 per cent of the votes was 
required to win.) Immediately after his election Yeltsin got the new Par- 
liament of his republic to adopt a declaration of sovereignty in its very first 
session on 12 June 1990—with 907 votes in favour, 13 against, and 9 
abstentions.” Article I of the Declaration proclaimed the RSFSR “a sovereign 
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state created by people united in history”. Article 5 announced: “The 
effect of the Acts of the USSR which contradict the sovereign rights of the 
RSFSR is suspended by the republic throughout its territory. Disagree- 
ments between the republic and the Union are resolved according to the 
procedure set by the Union Treaty.”™ The Declaration later became a 
hallowed document of the Russian republic.-In the summer of 1990 it 
certainly accelerated the process of disintegration of the Soviet Union—a 
process initiated in March 1990 by Lithuania’s declaration of independence 
and complete break with the union. 

Finally, during the Twentyeighth Congress of the CPSU held from 2 to 
13 July 1990, Gorbachev turned his attention to the task of reinvigorating 
the Party. The dominant theme this time was how to restructure the 
Party for the successful implementation of perestroika. Gorbachev repeated 
his by-now-familiar call: “We should do everything to establish the power 
of the Party’s rank and file in the CPSU on the basis of all-embracing 
democracy, comradeship, openness, glasnost, and criticism.”” He also 
exhorted the Party not to “interfere in the performance of dutics by 
Government bodies” and thus to bear “no responsibility for the decisions 
taken without consulting it”.* He reminded the Congress that the Party no 
longer had the legal right to administer and oversee Government bodies, 
not even to act as a ruling party in a multi-party democratic system. 
Apparently he was referring to the dropping of Article 6 from the Soviet 
Constitution.” He said he wanted the Party to “operate as a Parliamentary 
party within the bounds of the democratic process, involving elections at 
national and local levels”.” In effect he urged the Party to go back to the 
masses, begin all over again only on the basis of democracy and not 
democratic centralism, and to leave the Government, which meant his 
Presidency, alone to govern the country. And yet he confidently declared: 
“Those who counted on this being the last Congress and on holding a 
funeral for the Soviet Communist: Party are wrong again. The Soviet 
Communist Party is alive and will live on! It will make its historic 
contribution to the country’s progress and the.progress of world civiliza- 
tion” .” This sounded hollow even in the summer of 1990; for the Congress 
left the delegates more confused than ever before as regards the programmes 
of action that were needed in a situation when the country was engaged in a 
battle for its very survival. It was thus logical, though pathetic, when a 
questioner asked Yeltsin during his Presidential election campaign in June 
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1991: “What is going to happen to us rank-and-file Communists after a 
decree on ‘departyization’ has been passed?” Yeltsin’s sarcastic reply was: 
“Work like others—only on free time.”* 

Meanwhile Yeltsin kept up his relentless drive for the transfer of effective 
power from the Union to the Russian Federation. He goaded the Russian 
Parliament to enact a spate of legislations almost on all vital issues of the 
day. Like Gorbachev he too equipped himself with emergency powers. He 
reorganized the administration. He chose his own personnel and created 
new Ministries and Departments, including a separate secret service. He 
also established personal contacts with the Bush Administration. He got in 
touch with some East European leaders during his trips to Eastern Europe 
and signed a barter deal with Czechoslovakia. He encouraged other re- 
publics to follow his example after they had elected their own Presidents 
and adopted their own declarations of sovereignty late in the summer and 
early in the autumn of 1990. He treated the Baltic republics as independent 
and sovereign for all practical purposes. Above all, he continued to blame 
Gorbachev and his Party for all the difficulties of the past and the present. 
Importantly he openly and consistently campaigned against perestroika, 
saying that the Soviet system was incapable of being reformed and that it 
had to be uprooted. On 1 June 1991, while campaigning for his direct 
Presidential election he exuded a sense of pride in his record: 


The result of the work of the Supreme Soviet and Government of Russia 
over the year is not just that they were able to hold their ground and 
stand firm; the main thing is that the great undertakings have been 
created for the long term. A substantial legal base has been created for 
transformation already for the implementation of concrete measures. 
The Supreme Soviet has adopted 140 laws and decisions.» 


The effect of Yeltsin’s relentless drive was palpably devastating. The 
CPSU was discredited. President Gorbachev’s emergency powers had not 
helped in warding off criticism and in stemming the process. The Soviet 
Parliament did debate matters but acted incoherently; the laws it enacted 
were not enforced. In spite of frequent changes of guard the Union 
Government appeared to be disintegrating. By the end of 1990 almost all 
of Gorbachev’s old perestro:ka team moved over to the Yeltsin camp: his 
trusted friend and Foreign Minister, Eduard Shevardnadze, left him warn- 
ing of coups and dictatorship. In November 1990 there were massive street 
demonstrations against Gorbachev and his Government in Moscow and 
Leningrad. Mining and transport workers resorted to strikes. 

’ Although Gorbachev felt elated by the award of the Nobel Prize for | 
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Peace in October 1990, the country was engulfed in newer and yet newer 
problems. In September 1990 Gorbachev rejected Shatalin’s “500-Day 
Plan” apparently in an attempt to slow down the movement towards a 
market economy and adopted yet another vaguely worded compromise 
reform. In November 1990 he made public a new Union Treaty turning the 
country into a loose confederation of sovereign republics and even proposed a 
name for it—the Union of Sovereign Soviet Republics—by dropping the 
term “Socialist”. Importantly, he persuaded the Soviet Parliament to 
empower him with vast new emergency powers to implement his programme 
and made key personnel changes in the Interior and Justice Ministries and 
in the secret service. Obviously these belated measures to restore order 
were aimed at preserving his credibility as a leader and the integrity of the 
Union. 

With the year 1991, there came yet more problems. In January 1991 
there were casualties in Vilnus, the Lithuanian-capital, when Soviet tanks 
made an unsuccessful attempt to assert authority. The Asian regions of the 
country were torn apart by nationality crises. In March 1991 Gorbachev 
finally responded by holding a national referendum on the continuance of 
the Union under a new treaty. The three Baltic States, as well as Armenia, 
Georgia, and Moldavia, declined to participate, but nine States over- 
whelmingly voted for the Union. The actual signing of the proposed Union 
Treaty, however, proved problematic. It was only after the plenum of the 
Central Committee of the Party in April 1991, when Gorbachev managed to 
survive as leader, that he negotiated an accord (“Nine-Plus-One”) with the 
Presidents of those republics in favour of a treaty after virtually conceding 
the independence of the republics. 

It was during this fateful summer that Boris Yeltsin emerged as the first 
directly elected President in the country on the basis of universal franchise. 
He scored a convincing victory, with 57.3 per cent of the votes polled, over 
his nearest rival from the CPSU, Rizhkov, who received only 17.29 per 
cent of the votes. Significantly Yeltsin conducted a whirlwind campaign, 
hopping all over the country with his catchy slogan “A New Democratic 
Russia for the Russians” .” Gorbachev sat in his office and quietly watched 
Yeltsin “debunk” him and arouse the country in his own favour. On 17 
June 1991 Moscow had two Presidents again, but this time one had the 
unrivalled claim of being elected directly by the people. Yeltsin followed 
his triumph by immediately reinvoking Russia’s Declaration of sovereignty 
(June 1990) before the Russian Parliament, totally ignoring Russia’s earlier 
verdict in a national referendum on the Union as well as the Nine-Plus-One 
Accord of April 1991. In July 1991 Gorbachev did manage to make some 
significant gains. First, on 17 July 1991, he made history by attending the 
G-7 Summit in London. He succeeded in. extracting a promise—if not 
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action—from the West to commit largescale economic aid to the Soviet 
Union. He too made substantial concessions to the West. On 26 July 1991 
the Central Committee of the CPSU unanimously approved Gorbachev’s 
new Party platform, formally abandoning its Marxist ideology and turning 
itself into a Social Democratic Party and thereby signalling the organiza- 
tional demise of the CPSU at a crucial moment of its history; and, five days 
later, on 31 July 1991, on the occasion of President Bush’s official visit to 
Moscow and Kiev, Gorbachev signed in Moscow a new Strategic Arms 
Reduction Treaty—START—-virtually on the dotted line. 

On the eve of the coup of August 1991 it did appear that Gorbachev was 
still hopeful of somehow keeping his authority intact through a truncated 
Union. Yeltsin’s resounding success in the direct Presidential election 
obliged him to lean more and more heavily on the Presidents of the other 
republics, particularly the five Asian ones. Through a series of compromises, 
he managed to bring round Yeltsin and other eight Presidents to agree to 
sign the new Union Treaty on 20 August 1991 in Moscow. Through’ this 
treaty Yeltsin wanted to turn the Soviet Union into a loose confederation 
of independent republics, with the Centre being assigned only the coordi- 
nating role in matters relating to defence, foreign policy, energy, and fuel 
, and transport.” The coup, however, intervened on 19 August 1991. 

Let us, at this stage, have a quick look at the programmes of glasnost and 
perestroika themselves. Although they exceeded the reform programmes 
of the past, they were formulated, and were intended eventually to be 
implemented, strictly within the basic framework of Soviet Socialist society. 
They were aimed at a revitalization of democracy in the Soviet Socialist 
system by doing away with restrictions on civil liberties such as censorship 
of the Press, KGB surveillance, and nomenklatura supervision, by lifting 
migration and travel controls, by replacing gradually the centralized com- 
mand system in the economy with interplay of the market mechanism and 
the private profit motive, and, above all, by effecting a drastic reduction in 
defence expenditure through accommodation and compromise with the 
West. Perhaps in imitation of Lenin’s classic definition of Socialism in 
Russia as “Soviet power plus electricity”, the marching slogan of the new 
programmes was “Socialism plus democracy”. In short the objective was 
the creation of what Gorbachev was fond of describing as humane Socialism, 
leaving behind the “iron age of Stalin”, the “mediocrity of Khrushchev 
years”,and the”‘stagnation of the Brezhnev era”. The fact that these pro- 
grammes were unanimously adopted and enthusiastically sought to be 
enforced by the Party itself and that they shook Soviet society out of its 
traditional lethargy and subdued resignation underlined that they were the 
need of the hour. By December 1991, within six years, the end-result was, 
however, the destructicn of Soviet society, nay, the country itself, so that 
Gorbachev emerged as the first victim of his own reforms. 


™ See “Draft Umon Treaty”, ibid , 11 March 1991, SU/1017, C11 
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We have pointed out earlier how Gorbachev and his supporters made 
numerous mistakes while seeking to implement these programmes. Per- 
haps, given the ground realities of Soviet society, these mistakes were 
predetermined, indeed logical. To put it differentiy, the very basic frame- 
work of perestroika was faulty because a Socialist society of the Soviet type 
was, as many in the West and Boris Yeltsin had argued, just not capable of 
being reformed.* Hence to establish democracy and a civil society in the 
Soviet Union, Socialism and all that it had stood for since the Revolution 
of 1917 had to be uprooted, lock, stock and barrel. Professor Martin Malia 
has rightly pointed out while making out a case for support for Yeltsin: “. . . 
all Yeltsin’s statenients from the June Presidential campaign . . . show that 
he seeks to effect the ‘rebirth of Russia’ by ‘liberating’ her from the 
destructive disaster of Communism. This aim should be taken quite seriously 
and literally.”” Although none in the Party leadership appeared to sub- 
scribe to this view nght till the late summer.of 1991, it was no less a person 
than the leader of the Party and the State, Gorbachev himself, who was 
inclined to hoid this view right from the beginning. As early as 1984, when 
he was yet bending his knees before Brezhnev, and before his own mentor, 
Andropov, he had agreed with his friend and confidant Eduard Shevard- 
nadze that the Soviet system had become so rotten that the only way out 
for the Soviet people was to uproot it.* In his response to Shevardnadze’s 
resignation at the Fourth Congress of People’s Deputies on 20 December 
1990 he had stated: “He [Shevardnadze] and I, working both at the local 
level and here, came to the conclusion that we were unabie, with all the 
powers we had, to launch the genuine process of renewal . . . . We had to 
use the opportunity to begin changing everything in society.”” In October 
1989 the US Secretary of State, James Baker, who is undoubtedly a close 
observer of the Soviet scene, described Gorbachev and his advisers as 
“modernizers . . . the descendants of other great Russian modernizers—ike 
Peter the Great and Alexander IL”.* Like some other important members 
of the Party and the future democrats in Moscow, Leningrad, and the 
republican capitals, Boris Yeltsin too had reached the same conclusion 
way back during 1985-89, when he was engaged in implementing perestroika 
as head of the Party City Committee and alternate member of the Politburo 
in Moscow.’ Not just these, but quite a large number of top leaders of the 


= A representative example of Yeltsin's views in the summer of 1991 can be found in his 
long address at a Moscow election meeting during his Presidential election campaign in 
Summary of World Broadcasts, 3 June 1991, SU/1088, C1-C3. Later he told Newsweek that 
Gorbachev wanted to combine things that could not be combined: he wanted “to marry a 
hedgehog and a grass snake”. See the Tynes of India (New Delhi) of 24 December 1991. 
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Party and the Government were themselves convinced of the futility of the 
whole exercise of developing humane Socialism in the Soviet Union even 
before they had put it on the nation’s agenda. As difficulties in the way of 
implementing the perestroika programme mounted, their aversion to 
humane Socialism grew. Indeed they forgot all about it well before the 
coup of August 1991. 

A change of view or opinion need not necessarily be debunked, as it is 
sometimes part of the logical cognitive process. However, to put on an 
elaborate masquerade is politicking for power at its best and plain decep- 
tion at its worst. It is, therefore, easy to see how the turncoats in the Soviet 
system multiplied quickly. Dedicated and honest party apparat and 
committed rank and file, whose number was fast dwindling in any case, felt 
resentful and alienated. This trend had become abundantly clear even in 
the spring of 1990—as, for instance, from an opinion poll held in Moscow, 
which showed that 69 per cent of the Moscovites taking part in the poll 
were feeling that the Party’s prestige had declined. Only 4 per cent of them 
were found holding the contrary view.* 

The origins of the coup of August 1991 are thus not far to seek. 
Although it is now over a year since the coup, we are as yet in the dark 
about the crucial details relating to the planning and execution of the coup. 
It is clear that much of what are being mentioned as facts is just myth. The 
leaders of the coup are still awaiting trial in a Moscow prison. As of now, it 
would appear that this was no coup in the classical style.° To substantiate 
this view two features of the coup may be noted. One is that it is unlikely 
that the CPSU was organizationally involved in planning or executing the 
coup although, obviously, some of its leading functionaries had a hand in 
it. The CPSU need not have organized a coup to oust Gorbachev. It had at 
its disposal the elected bodies of the Party like the Politburo and the 
Central Committee to vote him out in the same way that it had voted 
Khrushchev out in 1964. Besides, the Party was in disarray after the 
plenum of the Central Committee in July 1991; so much so that it could not 
have organized the cop even if it had wanted to. Not that the coup leaders 
were in a position to present to the Party the change of leadership as a fait 
accompli; for Gorbachev had ensured over the years that there was no 
alternative leadership to challenge him. He had somehow managed to keep 
the Party together in the crisis situation of mid-1991. He had really 
mastered the art of political survival. The coup took the Party as a whole 
unawares. The Party just looked on—barring of course a few wagon- 
jumpers in Central Asia and elsewhere. Also, although the Party was in 
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disarray on the eve of the coup, the Party apparat and nomenklatura were 
spread all over, especially in the Army and the secret service. Yet both the 
crack divisions of the Army and the KGB just watched the developments 
from a safe distance. Probably, as Gorbachev stated on 27 August 1991 in 
the Supreme Soviet, the Army had already decided to keep aloof and to let 
the politicians sort out their problems by themselves. Second, the Party 
knew that a coup was no solution to the growing chaos in the Soviet 
system. It, therefore, did not waver from its commitment to the programme 
of perestroika. What is more, Gorbachev does not accuse the Party of 
organizing the coup. Of course he is vehemently critical of its silence, 
which encouraged the plotters. In his memoirs of the coup days, he says: 


. . . people in the leadership of the Party, primarily in the Secretariat of 
the Central Committee, did not have the courage to speak against the 
coup and in defence of the Constitution of the Union and of the General 
Secretary and to insist on a meeting with him. Having in essence 
supported the Committee for the Emergency they led the Party astray 
and set it off on a fatal path. Many Party Committees decided to help 
the plotters.* 


However, he accuses his lifelong friend and Chairman of the Supreme 
Soviet, Lukyanov, of “treachery”.* 

Hence the action of the leaders of the coup in declaring a national 
emergency was in all probability a desperate attempt to prevent the signing 
of the new Union Treaty the next day, on 20 August. As Amy Knight 
rightly concludes: “What actually took place, then, was not really a coup 
but a feeble attempt by Gorbachev’s colleagues to invoke an emergency 
law without his official sanction.”™ 

Yet the coup provided a historic opportunity to Boris Yeltsin and his 
supporters, and they seized it. By advancing the popular slogan on rescuing 
the Presidency of the Union, they in fact ended it. They just grabbed 
power although they had no popular mandate therefor. When, after a lapse 
. of fiftysix hours, Gorbachev returned to his Presidential chair, he could do 
nothing but helplessly watch. He saw Yeltsin not only seize his powers but 
also exercise them freely through an avalanche of instant decrees and 
emergency measures. He was a mute spectator even when his own Party, 
of which he was still the leader, was banned and its property seized. 
Simultaneously, the proposed Union Treaty was put in cold storage. Almost 
all the republics constituting the Soviet Union declared themselves inde- 
pendent, and Russia formally recognized the secession of three Baltic 
States. 


H Mikhail Gorbachev, The August Coup: The Truth and the Lessons (London Harper 
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Even at this final, crucial stage Gorbachev behaved in characteristic 
fashion. He resigned as the head of the CPSU and thus deserted the Party 
when it needed him most. And, as before, he resumed his politicking. On 
27 August 1991, in his very first address to the Supreme Soviet after the 
abortive coup, he set out the agenda: “The Draft Treaty, as agreed upon, 
needs urgent amendments, and its signing must start.”” But once again he 
missed an opportunity (which was, as it happened, his last). During 
October-November 1991 he persuaded the Presidents of twelve republics 
to agree, in principle, to join in a new economic union—which meant that 
they agreed to do so in mere words. It was what Yeltsin sarcastically called 
it later, a “Gorbachev illusion”. In fact Yeltsin easily saw through his 
game. He was as determined to oust Gorbachev from the Presidency as 
Gorbachev was determined to keep it. The problem for Gorbachev was 
that he had now no structural support left in the country. His traditional 
supporters, the Presidents of the Asian republics, were feeling insecure. 
More importantly, his traditional constituency, the West, had by now 
chosen to lay its wager on Yeltsin, not on Gorbachev. As always, it was the 
people who suffered. The writ of the Union Government did not mn 
beyond the Kremlin walls, It was the Ukrainians who struck the last nail. 
On 1 December 1991 they voted overwhelmingly for independence in a 
referendum, thus confirming the interim decision that their President, 
Kravchuk, had already made in the wake of the abortive coup. On 2 
December 1991 Gorbachev issued a desperate appeal for the republics tc 
sign a Union Treaty with the Centre or face poverty and collapse. The 
response came on 8 December 1991, when the Presidents of Byelorussia 
Russia, and Ukraine issued a hurriedly drafted declaration at Minsk late a 
night, announcing that the Soviet Union was dead and that they had agreer 
to form a Commonwealth of Independent States (CIS).“ Gorbachev declares 
the Declaration unlawful and called for negotiations.” About two week 
later, on 21 December 1991, the Presidents of the eleven republics met ii 
Alma Ata and formally signed a joint declaration on the demise of thi 
Soviet Union and on the formation of the CIS. On 25 December 199: 
Gorbachev bowed out of office after handing over power as well as th: 
famous Black Box relating to nuclear weapons to Boris Yeltsin, Presiden 
of the Russian Federation, the successor state of the Soviet Union. Th 
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Soviet Union thus passed into history, and the people had turned a new 
page in their history. 

The unfolding of events, as above, does suggest that the end of the Soviet 
Union and its Socialist system was in fact logical. It can even be argued that 
it was almost peaceful, barring two unfortugate and unintended casualties 
in Moscow, during the August coup.” Gorbachev himself resigned as 
President. He did so readily and with outward calm. In other words, the ` 
very ground realities of the Soviet Union had sanctioned such a dissolution 
by 1991. Of course this is a very simplistic view, for the obvious reason 
that, as we have already shown, at the close of 1991 the Soviet Union was 
certainly not overripe and not doomed to disintegrate. We, therefore, 
come back to the crucial question posed earlier: Why did it really happen? 
Let us attempt an answer. 

First of all, the very modus operandi of implementing the much-needed 
and overwhelmingly popular programmes of glasnost and perestroika was 
wrong; so much so that it led to a gradual disintegration of all established 
institutions. No new institutions were evolved to take their place in a 
programmatic manner. The vacuum thus created turned democracy upside 
down. A case in point is the sudden shift of power from the Party to new 
representative institutions without the necessary preparations being made 
to sustain them. Consequently the new Parliament soon became a debating 
club, and the Government was confined to the Kremlin. Second, although 
the programmes of glasnost and perestroika were the need of the hour and 
the CPSU, the only organized mass political movement in the country, 
was unanimously committed to implement it, it is obvious that the leader of 
the Party, Gorbachev, and his close associates like Shevardnadze were not 
entirely confident of its eventual success. Not that Gorbachev and his close 
associates had planned an elaborate deception, but their very lack of 
conviction in the resilience of the system, articulated consistently through 
the difficulties created on the road to perestroika and to reform, created 
hesitancy and doubt and facilitated politicking for power from top to 
bottom. Increasingly they found themselves confronted with new problems 
almost every day. And yet they did not act decisively. Take, for example, 
the loss of valuable time by the dillydallying of the Gorbachev leadership ìn 
grappling with the most explosive issue, viz., the upsurge of nationalism 
among 110 or so nationalities of the Soviet Union; or the systematic drive 
to paralyse the Party by not adhering to democratic norms and practices in 
its functioning as envisaged in the programmes of glasnost and perestroika. 
When, finally, the Twentyeighth CPSU Congress tried to issue a call to the 
Party, it found that it was too late. By mid-1991, the Party was discredited 
and paralysed: it was a willing tool in the hands of Gorbachev and his 
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supporters to make the Presidential chair safe for Gorbachev. It was, 
therefore, in the fitness of things that even before Gorbachev left the 
scene, all his close advisers and supporters did so. They went over to 
Yeltsin's camp. 

Third, the Gorbachev leadership fostered high expectations among the 
Soviet people. One thought at first that the Soviet Socialist system might 
eventually manage to cope with the numerous consumer demands and to 
create a viable market economy of a distinctly non-capitalist type. How- 
ever, the perestroika years multiplied the economic difficulties, which 
led gradually to a total breakdown of the traditional Soviet economic 
system, thereby creating a vacuum. The non-performance of the economy 
thus emerges as a major factor in the dissolution of the Soviet Union and 
its Socialist system. Ironically it would appear that the good old Marx was, 
after all, right! 

Fourth, the rise of Yeltsin and his determined programmatic drive to 
break the Soviet system were a totally new phenomenon for the Party and 
the Gorbachev leadership. Not that the system was inherently incapable of 
coping with a determined opposition in a democratic way; for, after all, the 
years of glasnost and perestroika had created an altogether different poli- 
tical culture, however incipient or underdeveloped. And yet Gorbachev 
failed to harness the new, freshly unleashed energies of the Soviet people; 
so much so that he lost his domestic constituency before long. By mid-1991 
the intelligentsia totally went over to the Yeltsin camp. Even the Party 
bureaucrats, increasingly feeling insecure, quietly started making overtures 
to the Yeltsin movement. As a matter of fact, after Yeltsin was directly 
elected Russia’s President, there was a kind of scramble among the Party 
bureaucrats, from top to bottom, to salvage their positions in the new setup 
in the Russian Federation. This was a tradition set by Yeltsin himself when 
he left the Party in March 1989 and formally resigned in July 1990 while 
Gorbachev on his part indulged in overt politicking to keep his Presidency. 
Like rats from a sinking ship, they moved away from the Party en masse. 

Here was a clear case which showed how rampant was corruption and 
careerism in the Party apparat from top to bottom. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that these very Party apparat lived well in the scarcity conditions 
of the country from the late 1980s onwards. And later, in 1991 and after in 
the new setup, many of them quickly became private entrepreneurs. Some 
became millionaires. As a rule they all managed to stay in their positions of 
authority. Corruption and careerism in the Party apparat thus emerges as 
yet another crucial factor in the end of the Soviet Union. 

Fifth, there was the leadership crisis. The indecisivenss of Gorbachev 
was amazing. He seemed to be incapable of taking hard decisions and 
acting resolutely till the end. Both Yeltsin’s secret parleys at Minsk with 
the Presidents of Belarus and Ukraine on 8 December 1991 at midnight 
and the subsequent declaration dissolving the Soviet Union were carried 
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out behind the back of Gorbachev. The move was undemocratic a$ none of 
the signatories had the popular mandate or legitimate authority to dissolve 
the Union. As a matter of fact, the only popular mandate they had was the 
overwhelming vote in the national referendum in favour of keeping the 
Union intact. The founders of the Union in 1922 also included the present 
six Central Asian republics. Besides, the programme on which Yeltsin was 
elected by the electorate of Russia certainly did not include, not even by 
implication, the dissolution of the Union, as distinct from the terminal-end 
of the Socialist system. The massive protest demonstrations organized in 
front of Moscow’s “White House” during the shortlived coup demanded 
the retum of Gorbachev to the Union Presidency. In other words, there 
was no public demand for a dissolution of the Union before or after the 
coup. These are facts, and they cannot be altered by the leaders of the 
-abortive coup or by the new democrats of Russia. Nevertheless; following 
the coup, the Russian President just grabbed the powers and functions of 
the President, Parliament, and the Government of the Union without any 
democratic sanction or popular mandate. 

A firm and resolute leader could still have made a stand against such a 
dissolution of the Union. Gorbachev, however, conveyed to Yeltsin his 
decision to resign on 17 December 1991, barely nine days after the Minsk 
Declaration was made public. He also asked the Soviet Parliament to 
dissolve itself.” 

Here a vital distinction has to be understood. The dissolution of the 
Soviet Union as a territorial entity was one thing, and the terminal-end of 
the Socialist system was another. The former came first; the latter followed, 
almost immediately. By July 1991, after the CPSU had decisively suffered 
defeat in Russia’s Presidential election and faced protest demonstrations in 
the Asian republics, and after it had decided to give up its Marxist-Leninist 
ideology and to act as a social democratic parliamentary party in the 
future, the Socialist system for all practical purposes disintegrated. What 
remained was the agony and the trauma of a dying system, like the coup of 
August 1991; the system certainly had no future. This was as welcome to 
Gorbachev after the abortive coup of August 1991 as it was to Yeltsin. 

On the other hand, for various reasons, even Yeltsin and his hardcore 
supporters and the Ukrainian nationalists did not really appear to want a 
total dissolution of the Union. As a matter of fact, by mid-August 1991, the 
Presidents of all the nine republics had agreed to sign a new Union 
Treaty with a view to maintaining the Union structure in a loose confeder- 
ation of independent republics. However, after the abortive coup they 
reversed their position. To Yeltsin, the dissolution of the Union came in 
handy as a means of easing out Gorbachev. That the six Asian republics 
were kept out of the Minsk Declaration and the Minsk Declaration took 
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them unawares showed that the dissolution of the Union was not on their 
agenda. It was only after 17 December 1991, when Gorbachey decided to 
call it a day, that the Presidents of those republics accepted it as a fait 
accompli and signed the Alma Ata Declaration, reluctantly, on 21 December 
1991. 

Why did Gorbachev decide to give in so meekly? He has not thrown any 
light on it so far except to say in his farewell address to the nation: “The 
most damaging thing about this crisis is the breakup of the statehood... . 
The consequences may turn out to be very hard for everyone.”* A past 
master of the art of political survival, he must have decided that it would be 
best for him to go. Did he develop cold feet? Not likely, as he made it quite 
clear on 22 December 1991 in an interview to a CBS (Columbia Broadcast- 
ing Service) television correspondent in Moscow that he had no plans to 
quit politics.” Did he go a disillusioned man? Certainly not, for he boasted 
that “freedom was our greatest achievement”.* Had he really lost control 
over the situation? Perhaps yes, for he declared: “The policy prevailed of 
dismembering the country and disuniting the State—a policy with which I 
cannot agree .... Besides, I am convinced that a decision of this 
magnitude ought to have been taken on the basis of an expression of 
popular will.”* 

Yet the realities on the ground on the eve of the dissolution of the Union 
were not as dismal as they might have appeared to him. Of course Yeltsin 
felt confident enough to leave the country on 19-20 December on an 
official visit to Italy. After the coup of August 1991 Gorbachev had 
reconciled himself to the inevitability of sharing power with Yeltsin in 
Russia, and with the Presidents of the other republics in the truncated 
Union. However, some form of a coordinating mechanism was obviously 
necessary in the chaotic situation of the time. It was still possible to retrieve 
the situation. As late as 8 December 1991 Gorbachev could have rallied the 
Presidents of the Asian republics and aroused the masses and workers 
outside the big metropolitan cities by calling for a national referendum on 
the Minsk Declaration and on the preservation of the unity of the country. 
As the President of a country threatened with dissolution in a dubious 
manner, he could at least have thrown down a democratic challenge to the 
signatories of the Minsk Declaration. Whatever his calculations in meekly 
packing out of his office, and these are still shrouded in mystery, he did 
create the impression of being in collusion with the Yeltsin camp. In any 
case the failure of his leadership at the most crucial moment of the history 
of his country stands out. 

In some ways this was a repeat performance of the drama enacted in 


2 See his farewell address of 25 December 1991. Ibid., 27 December 1991 
5’ Ibid., 23 December 1991. 
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Petrograd in the early hours of 7 November 1917 although the actors and 
their roles were different. Gorbachev was no Lenin, but if he had acted as 
resolutely as Lenin had then done, the final curtain on this drama might 
not have been rung down as yet. As it turned out, it was Yeltsin, not 
Gorbachev, who proved that he had really learnt something from Lenin! 

Finally, there was the role of the various mechanisms outside. Close and 
cooperative East-West relations from 1988 onwards, combined with glas- 
nost in the Soviet system and the rise of the Yeltsin movement, had 
provided the West with an unusual opportunity to influence the course of 
events in the Soviet Union from vantage positions inside. From 1986 
onwards a number of Western companies, as well as official and nonofficial 
agencies even in such crucial areas as the defence establishment and 
industry, had increasingly penetrated the country. In February 1991 a State 
Department official openly said: “We have looked for ways to support 
democrats, free trade unions and market reformers. These are courageous 
and admirable pioneers . . . . We should also expand our range of contacts 
with other important groups in the Soviet Union, including the military and 
defence industrial sector.”* Moreover, contrary to the general impression, 
Yeltsin had made 2 considerable dent in Gorbachev’s safe constituency—the 
leaders and the media and opinionmakers in the West—particularly after 
his election as President of Russia by the Russian Parliament on 29 May 
1990. By the summer of 1991 he had visited France, Eastern Europe, and 
the United States, and he had been treated everywhere “like a head of 
State”. On 18-20 December 1991 he also visited Italy and the Vatican. 
What is more, he got a credit of the order of $1.3 billion from Italy for food 
imports.” 

The Bush Administration and others in the West certainly preferred 
Gorbachev to keep his Presidency in a loose confederation. In July 1991, 
during his official visit to Kiev, Bush had almost told the Ukrainians so. 
Yet the West continued to dillydally with the actual flow of economic aid, 
credit, and investment to ease Gorbachev's difficulties even after he had 
personally pleaded for it during the G-7 Summit. In the summer of 1991 
the Bush Administration was still divided. Some favoured aid in order to 
ensure that Gorbachev stayed in power and the Soviet Union remained 
firm on reform; others wanted the republics and the enterprises to receive 
aid; and yet others were totally opposed to aid as they felt that the Soviet 
Union was beyond all help. The US News & World Report summed it all 
up, thus: “Whether the Soviets can be helped depends in part on how far 
reforms go to clear the institutional traps that threaten to sabotage any 
investments in programs of longterm economic recovery.”™ An impression 
was thus created that what the West really wanted was the Balkanization of 

* Zoellick, n. 20, pp. 148-49 
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the Soviet Union. Moreover, after the abortive coup of August 1991 the 
West had shown an unconcealed interest in Yeltsin’s Russia. In September- 
October 1991 Western media had openly speculated on the possibility of a 
confederation of regional groupings of independent republics—the Slavs, 
the Asians, and the Transcaucasians. The three principal Slavic States— 
Belarus, Russia, and the Ukraine—were to form its hard core.” With the 
future of Gorbachev increasingly in doubt, much of this speculation was 
fuelled by the growing disquiet in Western capitals over the future control 
of the massive nuclear arsenal of the Soviet Union. It was perhaps no 
accident that the US Secretary of State, James Baker, was hopping around 
the republican capitals on 18-20 December 1991—after the Minsk Declar- 
ation had been made public on 8 December 1991 and after Gorbachev had 
' decided to quit.” 

This is not of course to suggest that the role of the West was decisive in 
shaping the downfall of the Soviet Union. It was surely the internal 
situation in the country which gave the West a historic opportunity to act as 
a catalyst and hasten the disintegration of the Soviet Union. 

The collapse of the Soviet Union will keep historians busy for generations, 
and there are bound to be diverse interpretations. At the present time, ` 
however, the various factors detailed previously, taken together, appear 
crucial in this historic event of our times. If we must single out one crucial 
reason here, we would say that the rampant corruption and careerism in 
the bureaucracy and apparat of the CPSU stands out. For this, the blame 
really ties with Gorbachev, who let slip the historic opportunity of revitalrzmg 
the Party, perhaps deliberately. 

The Soviet Union with its Socialist system was surely a unique historical 
experience, especially for Europe. As such this experience cannot be 
generalized and universalized although it certainly deserved a better deal 
than was meted out to it in December 1991. 


September 1992 
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Dateline Iraq: Confrontation, 
War, and the Great Game of 
Balance of Power 
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The Iraqi invasion of Kuwayt in August 1990 was a violation of international 
law which the international community rightly condemned. In choosing the 
military option and waging war against Iraq, the US President, Geor 
Bush, invoked the necessity of upholding the rule of law in a new world 
order. 

The war against Iraq ın January 1991, however, started with the system- 
atic destruction of the Iraqi industrial-military complex, hardly a United 
Nations aim. Washington’s rejection of several Soviet peace plans, accepted 
by Iraq, calling for unconditional withdrawal from Kuwayt, confirmed 
American determination to eliminate Iraq as a regional Power. As early as 
20 January 1991 the White House was saying: “Iraq must be destroyed 
militarily irrespective of whether it gets out of Kuwayt or not.”' This was 
more an American-Israeli goal than a United Nations goal. 

The war against Iraq may have kicked the Vietnam syndrome (said to be 
responsible for inhibiting America’s projections of power), preserved the 
petromonarchies, and enhanced Israeli domination of the region. But will 
the UN Security Council resolutions, which were good enough to wage 
total war against Iraq, be good enough to get Israel to comply with the will 
of the international community and recognize the national political rights 
of the Palestinian people? The answer to that question will determine the 
real nature of the new world order in so far as it applies to the Middle East. 
In the mean time, a critical examination and analysis of the anatomy of 
crisis and confrontation of the war against Iraq leads to the cynical conclu- 
sion that far from being based on the rule of law the new worid order looks 
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more like the one that existed at the end of the Second World War: a 
unipolar world dominated by only one military Super Power determined to 
prevent challenges to its regional and global domination and intent upon 
using all necessary means, including military intervention, to defend its 
economic interests and all regional sociopolitical and military orders capable 
of advancing those interests. 


Iran-Iraq War Factor 


In 1988 the Iraqi regime of Saddam Husayn emerged from a bloody 8-year 
war with Iran, ruined, crippled by debt, and frustrated, but belligerent and 
intent upon extracting from Arab neighbours some blood money. It sought 
to rationalize its miscalculations and repair some of the enormous damage 
that the war had inflicted upon the country by presenting the war as a 
struggle to defend the conservative Arab regimes of the Gulf against the 
threat of revolutionary Islam. In reality, the Iran-Iraq war was precipitated 
by the information provided to Iraq in 1980 that Iran was on the verge of 
collapse and that its armed forces were demoralized, rent by internal 
divisions, and ready to overthrow the revolutionary Government. It was 
also suggested that intervention by Iraq would result in a quick and 
decisive defeat of the Khomeini regime. The prospect of a quick victory 
was tantalizing. Saddam Husayn thought that in one quick Israeli-style 
attack and victory he would emerge as another Moshe Dayan and at the 
same time establish himself as the Nasser of the Arabs.” It was not his first 
miscalculation; nor would it be his last. The Iraqi leader then sent his 
armed forces into Iran, only to find himself caught in the moving sands of 
an 8-year trench warfare which resulted in the death of hundreds of 
thousands of Iraqis and ruined the country, costing Iraq an estimated $120 
billion. The fateful intelligence which encouraged Saddam Husayn into this 
bloody and ruinous venture was largely fabricated by the Israelis; and it 
was the Americans who passed it on to the Iraqis.’ 

From the beginning of the Iran-Iraq war, Israel was clearly ready to 
exploit the fact that Saddam Husayn had fallen into a trap. It established a 
strategic axis of cooperation with Iran providing it with intelligence and 
military equipment.‘ Israeli agents purchased weapons from Europe and 
shipped them, with American blessings, to Iran. As late in the war as 
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October 1987, Yitzhak Rabin, then Israel’s Defence Minister, publicly 
admitted the nature of the Israeli game: “Iran is Israel’s best friend and we 
do not intend to change our position with regard to Tehran.” France, the 
Soviet Union, and other Western countries provided Iraq with military aid; 
the United States readily cooperated ‘militarily with Iraq, hoping that the 
Iraqi venture would put an end once and for all to the threat that revolu- 
tionary Iran posed to the conservative, pro-American petromonarchies. 

However, as American military cooperation with Iraq grew steadily 
during the first years of the war, Israel and its friends in Washington 
worked hard to convince the Reagan Administration that the Khomeini 
regime was nearing collapse and that, unless the United States improved its 
relations with Iran, the field would be left open for the Soviet Union to 
determine alone the nature and the orientation of the successor regime. 
Thereupon, in 1985, the United States entered into secret negotiations 
with Tehran. It agreed to provide Iran with weapons and military intelli- 
gence. In January 1986 Reagan authorized a programme of covert operations 
to strengthen ties with Iran. Soon the United States found itself simul- 
taneously providing military aid and intelligence to both sides in the Iran- 
Iraq war. Unwittingly, perhaps, Reagan played the Israeli game of wanting 
to prolong the war until Iran and Iraq bled each other to exhaustion. The 
United States uncritically accepted the assumption that the Western interests 
in the region would be served if both countries lost and emerged sufficiently 
weakened from the confrontation to be able to pose no threat to American 
interests in the region.* 

The war also provided Egypt, which had been ostracized from the Arab 
camp for signing a separate treaty with Israel, with an opportunity to 
accelerate its return to the Arab camp. In return for Saddam Husayn’s 
support for an end to the Arab boycott of Egypt, President Sadat agreed in 
the summer of 1981 to let the Iraqi leader use thousands of Egyptian 
workers already in Iraq in the war against Iran. Egyptian military aid to 
Iraq continued to grow under Sadat’s successor, Hosni Mubarak. Specific- 
ally, Cairo agreed to use the Egyptian military to deter any Iranian threat 
to the conservative monarchies of the Gulf. ~- 


Iraq and the United States on a Collision Course 


The end of the war, however, brought into conflict two competing visions— 
the acquiescence of the pro-American camp led by Egypt and the Gulf 
regimes, and Iraq’s ambitious challenge to its dominance. Whereas to the 
supporters of the dominant Camp David order the end of the East-West 
confrontation vindicated their belief that the alliance with Washington was 
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the correct course to follow, to Saddam Husayn the end of the rivalries of 
the Cold War deprived the Arabs of their traditional Soviet support and 
made them even more vulnerable to the hegemonic designs of the United 
States. Husayn argued that the end of the bipolar world had not been 
replaced by a multipolar world but rather by a unipolar world dominated 
by the United States. Such a world would not be characterized by inter- 
dependence, but rather by growing economic and military inequalities. It 
was, therefore, imperative to ensure that the American quest for the 
extension and affirmation of its domination be challenged. And this could 
be done only if regional Powers such as Iraq were able to deal with the 
United States from a position of strength.’ 

In reconstructing its war-ravaged country, the Iraqi regime looked to the 
Gulf petromonarchies for help. First there was its crippling debt of $80 
billion, half of which was owed to Saudi Arabia and Kuwayt. It expected 
Kuwayt to write off the debt in recognition of Iraq’s role ın eliminating the 
perceived threat of the Iranian Islamic revolution. It also looked forward 
to building on the privileged relationship it had enjoyed with the United 
States during the Iran-Iraq war and hoped to receive technological aid 
from the United States and be able to raise the price of oil with American 
approval. Neither expectation was fulfilled. The end of the Iran-Iraq war 
ended Iraqi usefulness to Washington. The Iraqi regime’s vision of balance 
of power and of a privileged role as defender of conservative Islam against 
Iranian revolutionary ambitions and its determination to rebuild its economy 
and modernize its military were seen as a potential threat to American 
interests in the region. This was the view pushed by the Israelis, who 
persuasively argued in the United States, early in 1989, that the real threat 
to stability in the region did not come from their repression of the Palestinian 
uprising, or from their occupation of Arab territories, but from Iraq’s 
challenge to the status quo and from the Iraqi ambition to be a regional 
Power. 

The argument coincided with a revision of the American military strategy 
made in the light of a political assessment of the geopolitical realities of the 
period following the era of the Cold War. which was not unlike the 
assessment made by President Saddam Husayn. A US Government docu- 
ment entitlea “Discriminate Deterrence” in 1988 identified the military 
challenges before the United States as coming no longer from the Soviet 
Union but from the regional Powers of the Third World." The document 
recommended that the United States be prepared to confront them militarily 
in what was called medium-intensity warfare—medium because American 
forces would not use nuclear weapons. The United States would, however, 
strike hard and in a massive way (as indeed it did when it went to war with 
Iraq). 
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The strategy was reminiscent of the American military doctrine of the 
early 1950s known as the doctrine of massive retaliation. This doctrine was 
supposedly designed to deter Communist aggression by threatening massive 
retaliation against the territories of the Communist aggressorg. When, 
however, the Soviet Union mastered the ballistic missile technology in the 
late 1950s and became able to launch nuclear missiles against the territories 
of the United States, the strategy lost its credibility and was discarded. The 
latest American military doctrine dealt with challenges emanating from 
regional Powers whose military capabilities did not pose a direct threat to 
the territories of the United States. In addition, and given the elimination 
of the Soviet Union as a rival Power, Washington could contemplate 
massive military, operations against challengers to its interests without 
worrying too much over a possible confrontation between the Super Powers. 
In short, the elimination of the Soviet Union as a competitor removed the 
need for restraint. Finally, if Vietnam and the mounting economic prob- 
lems at home had led some people to predict the decline of the American 
empire, a massive attack against a regional Power unable to retaliate 
against American territories would assure the sort of victory which would 
restore faith in American might. It would also send a clear message to 
Japan and the economic giants in Europe that their economic prosperity 
and their greater need of oil from the Middle East were tributary of 
American power. The unfolding of such a scenario could help re-establish 
the American claim to the twentieth century as The American Century. 
Less than two weeks after the beginning of perhaps the most massive air 
campaign in history was unleashed against Iraq, President Bush appeared 
before the American Congress to deliver the State of the Union Address. 
“If anyone tells you America’s best days are ee her,” he told cheering 
Congressmen, “they are looking the wrong way.” 

In his first speech on national security on 24 May 1989 President Bush 
announced that the United States faced two challenges. One related to the 
political turmoil in the Soviet Union; and the other concerned the security 
of the United States. He emphasized that the secunty challenges facing the 
United States did not come just from the East. It came also from the threat 
posed by the emergence of regional Powers which were rapidly modifying 
the strategic equation. The United States, he proclaimed in a key passage, 
must challenge “the aggressive ambitions of renegade regimes”. Describing a 
regime as “renegade” would thereafter set the stage for confrontation with 
the United States. In October of the same year, President Bush signed 
National Security Directive 26 as the basis for American policy in the Gulf. 
The directive stated: 


Access to the Persian Gulf and the key friendly states in the area is vital 
to US national security . . . the United States remains committed to 
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defend its national interests in the region, if necessary and appropriate 
through the use of US military force, against the Soviet Union and any 
other regional Power with interests inimical to our own. 


He mentioned Iraq by name as a country with which the United States had 
significant differences over chemical, biological, and nuclear weapons, but 
whose behaviour the US Government was trying to influence by political 
and economic means.” 

In February 1990 the American Secretary of Defence, Richard Cheney, 
approved a secret document directing his country’s armed forces to de- 
emphasize the Soviet danger and focus on the strategies that would be 
needed to deal with possible military conflicts with regional Powers of the 
Third World like Iraq and Syria.” According to reports he wanted the 
military to modify its strategy from one based on the defence of Iran 
against a possible Soviet invasion to one based on the defence of the oil 
lines against a number of possible threats, including the possibility of the 
Arab nations of the Gulf moving closer towards the consolidation of their 
economic cooperation councils and other, political or military arrangements 
which would strengthen and further unify the traditionally divided Arab 
countries, thus giving them more leverage in dealing with the West and its 
oil and strategic interests in the region.” Another threat that was identified 
was the political awakening of the Muslim population of the Soviet republics 
close to the oil-fields of the Middle East. This could lead to some sort of 
spiritual ‘and political solidarity between the Soviet Muslims and the Gulf 
Muslims, thus enhancing the political power of the Arab population of the 
Gulf. A third threat resided in the political aspirations of leaders like 
Saddam Husayn who wanted to be major regional players. It was felt that 
with help from obliging and cooperative media, the latter threat had more 
immediacy. 

About this very time, when Amencan military strategy was being re- 
directed to deal with possible threats from regional Powers such as Iraq, 
North American media started playing up the Iraqi threat to “stability” 
(read status quo and balance of power) in the Middle East. The following 
titles are illustrative and instructive: “Iraq: A State Based upon Butchery” 
(Manchester Guardian, 25 March); “Iraq’s Grisly Record” (Washington 
Post, 25 March); “The Horror in Baghdad” (Manchester Guardian, 25 
March); “Iraq seeks to be Arab Superpower” (Washington Post, 1 April); 
“Iraq and the Bomb” (Washington Post, 8 April); and “Chemical Arms 
Threat by Iraq” (Manchester Guardian, 8 April). And these were the views. 
of the “liberal” Press during the months which preceded the crisis. 
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Typical of these negative stories was an article published by the Washington 
Post entitled “Iraq's Arsenal of Horrors” written by Dan Raviv, an Ameri- 
can, and Yossi Melman, an Israeli—hardly disinterested writers. The 
article catalogued for the reader events and arguments that supported their 
_ opening proposition that the “Iraqi dictator, Saddam Husayn, is emerging 
as the most dangerous man in a dangerous region”.” The list included the 
predictable and by-now-familiar argument: “Hussein [Husayn] threatened 
to destroy half of Israel, if the Jewish State attacked Iraqi facilities as... 
in 1981.” This argument implied of course that the threat to retaliate 
against a possible Israeli attack made Iraq, but not Israel, a dangerous 
state—an argument consistent with the reversal of roles which characterized 
media interpretations of the Arab-Israeli and Israeli-Palestinian conflicts. 
The article then explained the existence of an “Iraqi plot . . . to smuggle 
nuclear-warhead detonators from California to Iraq by way of Bntam”. It 
admitted that “these, incidentally, were Krytons, the same devices that the 
Israelis-managed to smuggle from California five years ago”, but it stopped 
short of applying to Israel the same standard as the one it applied to Iraq. 
The same surreptitious action when committed by Israel did not make the 
Jewish State a dangerous state, but when committed by ‘Iraq five years 
later, it made it a dangerous state. (Nuclear weapons in the hands of 
peaceloving Israelis are safe, but they are dangerous in the hands of the 
warmongering and insane Arabs.) The article also cited “Jraq’s execu- 
tion. . . of Farzad Bazoft, a British-based Iranian Ounanet: on espionage 
charges” and the report, made “with near certainty” by “Israeli and Western 
analysts” that Iraq was trying to develop “a chémical arsenal, biological 
agents, nuclear bombs, and the all-important ‘delivery vehicles that could 
reach Hussein’s [Husayn’s] two chief enemies, Iran and Israel”." 

In Israel, talk of imminent war with Iraq went together with calls for 
action against it. The Iraqis claim that they learnt in March 1990 that Israel 
had been preparing for another attack on Iraq similar to its strike of 1981 
against Iraqi nuclear facilities. As the American Congress cut off Iraqi food 
purchase credits and negative media stories about Iraq increased, King 
Husayn of Jordan warmed an Arab Summit in Bagngnes in May, about the 
dangers of this “unholy campaign against Iraq”. 

The pieces were falling into place; the process of demonization and of 
outlawing of Iraq was under way with a vengeance. Israel was using it to 
emphasize the “belligerent and treacherous nature of its radical neighbours”. 
The process was also extremely useful to Israel because it obscured, as the 
Time magazine observed, “Israel’s intransigence and expansionism”.* The 
American Government also used it to prepare public opinion for a possible 
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confrontation with Iraq. The double standards involved in demonizing Iraq 
because of its armament programmes while acquiescing in and indirectly 
supporting the more massive and infinitely more sophisticated Israel nuclear 
and biological weapon programmes, did not go unchallenged “American 
threats against the Libyan factory at Rabta are common”, observed a 
European commentator. 


President Bush has condemned the Iraqi nuclear programme, but we 
are still waiting for a reaction from the White House concerning the 
accumulation by Israel of atomic bombs and toxic gas. Reading the 
editorials of the North American Press could lead one to think that only 
the Arab—“brutal and unscrupulous”, as everyone knows of course—are 
likely to use these arms. And yet, the United States, a democratic 
country, covered Vietnam with toxic weapons. And who can guarantee 
that Mr. Ariel Sharon, who could become Minister of Defence or even 
Prime Minister in Israel, will not use similar weapons?” ` 


Irag and Kuwayt on a Collision Course 


While Iraq was being demonized in the North American Press, Iraqi- 
Kuwayti negotiations on a number of bilaterai issues which the Iraqis 
claimed to be of vital importance to their national security encountered 
serious difficulties. Iraq’s economy depended heavily on the export of oll, 
which traditionally passed through Syria and Iran. Syria, which sided with 
Iran in its war with Iraq, had shut off the oil pipeline that gave Iraqi oil 
access to the Mediterranean Sea’ Iran had easily interdicted Iraqi access to 
the Gulf. Iraq’s two new pipelines passed through Saudi Arabia and 
Turkey, both close allies of the United States. Iraq, therefore, thought of 
building a naval facility at the Gulf village of Umm Qasr, linking it to the 
Iraqi inland port of Basra. It considered the two uninhabited Kuwayti 
islands of Bubiyan and Warba important for the security of the new port, 
end it wanted Kuwayt to give it guaranteed access to the two islands. 
Kuwayt reportedly proved noncooperative. 

Further, the rich Gulf monarchies claimed that economic difficulties had 
made it impossible for them to continue to subsidize their less fortunate 
Arab neighbours. The collapse of oil prices in the mid-1980s “wanted by 
Washington, orchestrated by Kuwayt and the United Arab Emirates, and 
tolerated by Saudi Arabia [had] brought about .. . a reduction of develop- 
ment aid given by the oil-producing Arab countries between 1976 and 1988”.” 
This aid fell from 4.23 per cent to 0.86 per cent of their gross national 
product (GNP), aggravating the already precarious economic situation in, 
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and the mounting foreign-debt burden of, the less fortunate Arab countries. 
The new economic structures of the 1970s led to greater economic inequality 
among the Arabs by the end of the 1980s. Fewer than ten million Arabs 
(the citizens of the six Gulf states) thus enjoyed the benefits of a surplus of 
$462 billion in Western banks while the other 190 million Arabs were 
burdened by the growing weight of debts totalling $208 billion and repre- 
senting 52 per cent of the GNP of all the Arab countries put together.” 

In addition, Iraq, which depended on the sale of oil for 95 per cent of its 
export revenues, was angered by what it believed to be Kuwayti cooperation 
with the United States to overproduce oil in order to drive its price down, 
thus undermining the already-precarious Iraqi economy. Kuwayt, on the 
other hand, reportedly held assets and investments in the West worth 
between $120 and $200 billion. It received interest from these assets and 
investments which far exceeded its oil revenues. In essence, cooperation 
with the United States to keep the price of oil between $18 and $22 a barrel 
cost Kuwayt little financial hardship, but it assured the political and military 
support of the United States, as well as the ire of its neighbour. When, 
therefore, Kuwayt demanded that Iraq pay its debt with interest, Iraq 
claimed that Kuwayt owed it $2.5 billion for the oil it had stolen by means 
of slant drilling into Iraq’s Rumalia oil-fields across the border. Jordan, 
which traditionally enjoyed a privileged relationship with the West but 
which had been displaced by Egypt’s rise as the defender of the Western- 
based Camp David order, saw the crisis looming on the horizon. Jordanian 
officials were reportedly surprised by the defiant attitude of Kuwayt. They 
claimed to have been told by Kuwayti officials that the United States had 
promised to intervene militarily on the side of Kuwayt against Iraq. (Iraq 
claimed that after its invasion of Kuwayt, it had discovered among the 
Kuwayti Government papers which fell into its hands a memorandum of 
the year 1989 allegedly describing secret talks between Kuwayt and the 
Central Intelligence Agency, or the CIA, on anti-Iraqi strategies.) 

In June 1990 President Saddam Husayn made a speech in Baghdad on 
the first anniversary of the death of Michel Aflaq, the ideologue and 
founder of the ruling Ba‘th Party. He emphasized that the Arab Summit 
in Baghdad a month earlier had unanimously agreed that “there was a 
minimum of general Arab common interests particularly with regard to the 
Palestinian question, the oil wealth, Arab national development, and the 
requirements of common Arab security interests within the new intema- 
tional context, which all Arab states without exception agreed to respect”. 
He insisted that in view of this unanimous reading of the situation no single 
Arab country had the right to deviate or to violate common Arab interests. 
And it was, therefore, “an Arab nationalist duty for the Arab states or, in 
case of inability to act, for any one state capable of assuming its nationalist 
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responsibilities, to take the initiative to repel and punish the deviator 
state”. This, he added, was the basis of the new Arab solidarity which 
emerged from the consensus of the various Arab orientations discussed at 
the Baghdad Summit of the previous month.” 

At the Arab Foreign Ministers’ Conference held in Tunis in July 1990 
the Iraqi Foreign Minister accused Kuwayt of collusion with foreign Powers 
to undermine the national security of Iraq. In view of what Saddam 
Husayn had said in his June speech, the implications of the perceived 
Kuwayti threat for Iraqi national interests were clear, and Iraq was ready 
to act unilaterally if necessary. Shortly thereafter, Iraqi troops moved 
towards the borders between Iraq and Kuwayt.” 

On 25 July 1990 Saddam Husayn told the American Ambassador in 
Baghdad, April C. Glaspie, that the United States should choose between 
friendly relations with Iraq and support for the Kuwayti economic war on 
Iraq. He reviewed the devastations brought upon his country by the 
Iran-Iraq war, and suggested that the United States was supporting 
Kuwayt in “another war against Iraq”—-an “economic war” that deprived 
the Iraqi people of “their humanity by depriving them of their chance to 
have a good standard of living”.” He said further that the United States 
should be grateful to Iraq: for stopping Iran militarily because the United 
States could not fight such a war. After attacking the United States for its 
support for Kuwayt, he demanded that the United States “declare who it 
wants to have relations with and who its enemies are... if you use 
pressure, we will deploy pressure and force.” He warned that Iraq would 
take whatever action it deemed necessary to stop Kuwayt from continuing 
“its economic war” on Iraq. In response to the Iraqi leader’s comment that 
Iraq needed higher oil prices, the American Ambassador said: “We under- 
stand that and our opinion is that you should have the opportunity to 
rebuild your country. But we have no opinion on the Arab-Arab conflicts, 
like your border disagreement with Kuwait [Kuwayt].... James Baker 
has directed our official spokesman to emphasize this instruction.”” During 
the same week, State Department officials publicly disavowed any American 
defence commitment to Kuwayt. Saddam Husayn perhaps concluded from 
this that “he had the green light” from the United States. 

There were negotiations between Irag and Kuwayt. These proved diffi- 
cult. The meeting at Jeddah, Saudi Arabia, proved unfruitful on 31 July; 
and a second meeting on 1 August proved equally unavailing. The Iraqis 
were reportedly angered by the Kuwayti intransigence. On 2 August 1990, 
at 2 a.m., the Iragi invasion of Kuwayt got under way. 
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Washington Chooses Confrontation 


On 1 August 1990 General Colin Powell, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, was convinced on the basis of Defence Intelligence Agency reports 
that Iraq was about to invade Kuwayt. He told Secretary of Defence 
Cheney to “sound the alarm at the White House”. Bob Woodward says 
that the White House was accordingly informed, but it apparently decided 
not to do anything about the impending invasion. 

Once informed of the invasion, President Bush made “an almost instan- 
taneous” decision to intervene.“ He made his views clear at an emergency 
meeting of the National Security Council on 2 August 1990. When Treasury 
Secretary Nicholas Brady suggested ways of adapting to higher oil prices, 
Bush angrily interrupted: “Let’s be clear about one thing. We are not here 
to talk about adapting. We are not going to plan how to live with this.” 
White House counsel Boyden Gray left the meeting, “feeling that the 
military now had a real opportunity. It seemed to him that Bush was 
certainly going to do something”.* 

On 2 August 1990, the day of the Iraqi invasion of Kuwayt, King Husayn 
of Jordan spoke with Saddam Husayn about the invasion. The Iraqi leader 
reportedly told the Jordanian monarch that he wanted to teach.Kuwayt a 
lesson and planned to withdraw his troops over the weekend. However, he 
wamed that condemnations from the Arab world would complicate his 
plans to withdraw his troops. Withdrawal would make it appear as if he 
were caving in under pressure. The same day King Husayn flew to AJexan- 
dria, Egypt, to meet President Hosni Mubarak. The two leaders agreed 
with King Fahd of Saudi Arabia, whom they contacted by telephone, to 
reassure Saddam Husayn and to work to hold off an impending censure by 
the Organization of the Islamic Conference, which was meeting in Cairo. They 
also agreed to convene a limited Arab Summit at Jeddah, Saudi Arabia, 
with Saddam Husayn and the Emir of Kuwayt to resolve the crisis peacefully. 
King Husayn then flew to Baghdad and obtained Saddam Husayn’s approval 
for a negotiated settlement at the forthcoming mini Arab conference, 
scheduled for Sunday, 5 August 1990.” Prince Seilman al-Sabah of the 
Kuwayti ruling family, however, told the present author in an interview 
that Saddam Husayn laid down a condition for his attending the conference, 
viz., that the Emir of Kuwayt not be present.” At any rate, on 4 August 
1990, King Fahd sent an emissary to Amman to confirm to the Jordanians 
that he saw no threat of an Iraqi invasion of Saudi Arabia. 
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As early as 3 August 1990, the day following the Iraqi invasion, top 
officials of the Bush Administration were frankly admitting that American 
“military intervention “was rising rapidly to the top of their list of options”.” 
From the very beginning of the crisis President Bush opted for military 
intervention and confrontation with Iraq. American officials were instructed 
to forestall any negotiated Arab resolution of the crisis. The Bush Admin- 
istration thus expressed concern at the “natural instinct of Saudi Arabia 
and its Gulf neighbours to bargain with Iraq”.™ At their meeting at Camp 
David on 4 August, Bush and his advisers agreed that the American 
military intervention in the area, taken as given already , must be presented 
within the context of defending Saudi Arabia because “Kuwayt is not 
popular among the Arabs”." The same afternoon Bush called King Fahd 
of Saudi Arabia, who told the American President that Saudi Arabia did 
not need American troops to defend itself. 

As he stepped off the helicopter which brought him back from Camp 
David on 5 August, Bush shared with reporters his feelings about the 
direction of the American response to the Iraqi invasion of Kuwayt. To the 
surprise of General Powell, who was under the impression that the President 
was committed only to the defence of Saudi Arabia, Bush told reporters: “I 
view very seriously our determination to reverse out this aggression... . 
This will not stand. This will not stand, this aggression against Kuwayt”.” 
This -meant that the American military intervention would not play a 
deterrent, defensive role in Saudi Arabia but that it would eventually wage 
war with Irag. General Powel, who was watching the President’s remarks 
on television, “was stunned . . . [and] marvelled at the distance Bush had 
traveled in three days”.” Bush proceeded to knock off suggestions that the 
crisis could be resolved peacefully through negotiations. He expressed no 
interest in pursuing or allowing to succeed a socalled negotiated Arab 
settlement. He was sharply critical of Arab leaders who had not condemned 
the Iraqi invasion of Kuwayt. He urged all Arab regimes to “join the rest of 
the world in condemning this outrage”.™ 

Bush recognized that Arab leaders had asked him to give them some 
time to handle the invasion on their own. He now indicated that he was no 
longer willing to wait for this Arab solution: “I was told by one [Arab] 
leader that I respect enormously . . . that they needed 48 hours to find 
what was called an Arab solution .. . . That obviously has failed.”* The 
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Iraqi invasion of Kuwayt occurred on 2 August 1990; on 5 August 1990 the 
American President was already declaring the failure of the Arab efforts to 
find an Arab solution of the problem. 

Arab leaders had been frantically discussing a number of options to 
present at the Jeddah Conference. One scenario suggested the referral of 
the Iraqi-Kuwayti dispute to arbitration, on the understanding that Irag 
was entitled to have an outlet to the Gulf waters. Another scenario provided 
that after Iraq’s withdrawal from Kuwayt and the restoration of the Kuwayti 
ruling family, Kuwayt would pay financial compensation to Iraq for its 
slant drilling of Iraq’s Rumalia oil-fields across the borders. A third 
option envisaged by Arab leaders provided for the establishment of a 
Kuwayti Government that would be prepared to enter into some form of 
economic, political, and military association with Iraq after the withdrawal 
of Iraq and the restoration of the ruling family. These preparations for the 
negotiations in Saudi Arabia were stopped short “by the decision of President 
Bush to intervene in the crisis by immediately dispatching American troops 
in Saudi Arabia and the Gulf. Everybody understood, on this August 5, 
1990, that the American President, excluding all possibility of negotiations, 
was opting for a strategy of confrontation. ... War was implied in his 
decision. ”* 

President Mubarak called off the Jeddah Summit. He told the Egyptian 
Parliament later, on 24 January 1991, that he had called it off because King 
Husayn had failed to raise with Saddam Husayn the condition that Iraq 
make a commitment to withdraw before the negotiations began.” King 
Husayn, however, told a different story. He said that after returning from 
Baghdad he was shocked to leam that Egypt had allowed a public condem- 
nation of Iraq. A frustrated King Husayn telephoned to Mubarak in 
Alexandria to find out why Egypt had undermined the plan that had been 
agreed upon. President Mubarak reportedly told King Husayn that he had 
no choice in the matter because he had “come under intense pressure”— 
presumably from the United States.” 

Shortly after the Iraqi invasion of Kuwayt, the Iraqis had notified the 
American embassy in Baghdad that they had no intention of entering 
Saudi territory. On 5 August 1990 Secretary of Defence Cheney flew 
to Saudi Arabia with a specific mission: “Get Saudi King Fahd to invite US 
troops to defend it. Persuade him.”” Although Cheney told his entourage 
that be had really no idea whether Saddam Husayn would invade Saudi 
Arabia or not, he and his party did not hesitate to use the threat of an 
imminent Iraqi invasion to persuade King Fahd to accept massive American 
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military intervention. Thus, with the help of satellite pictures purported to 
show Iraqi divisions positioned between Kuwayt City and the Saudi borders, 
General H. Norman Schwarzkopf told King Fahd: “We think Saddam 
Husayn could attack Saudi Arabia in as little as 48 hours.”” Cheney calmly 
told the Saudi King that without 200,000 American troops, Saudi Arabia, 
which had earlier refused to provide military facilities to the US Central 
Command, would become another Kuwayt."' King Fahd and his brother 
expressed ambivalent feelings about the Kuwaytis. Fahd asked his brother 
Crown Prince Abdallah what would happen to Kuwayt if they accepted 
American forces in Saudi Arabia. The Crown Prince said: “There is still a 
Kuwayt.” “Yes”, the King shot back, “but the entire population is living in 
our hotel rooms.”° After some discussion, the Saudi King agreed to 
American intervention “as long as the Americans agreed in writing to leave 
when the threat passed and to get Saudi approval before initiating any 
offensive military action”.© After some further consultations with his 
advisers the King formally accepted the American offer. 

In the statement made to reporters after his return from Camp David on 
p August 1990 Bush described the Iraqis as “outlaws and renegades”. He 
thus set the stage for the confrontation course. Within the context of the 
new American strategic doctrine elaborated after the end of the Cold War 
and the collapse of the Soviet Union as a rival Power, the United States 
was openly committed, as mentioned above, to challenging “the aggressive 
ambitions of renegade regimes”. By describing the Iraqis as outlaws and 
renegades President Bush was in effect giving a signal that his Administra- 
tion had made a determination that the Iraqi action posed a threat to the 
American national interest. The Iraqis had, therefore, to be confronted. 
Hence their elevation to the rank of bona fide enemies working to undermine 
the national interest of the United States. This was, at any rate, the 
assessment presented to President Bush by William Webster, Director of 
the CLA. Webster told the President and his advisers: 


Saddam poses a threat that goes beyond the immediate Kuwait [Kuwayt] 
cyisis and extends to the critical long-term interests of the United 
States . . . The CIA evaluation is that Saddam, flush with newly seized 
Kuwaiti [Kuwayti] oil reserves, will become a powerful, intimidating 
force inside the Organization of Petroleum-Exporting Countries, driving 
up oil prices, fueling inflation, and possibly throwing the United States 
into recession and unmanageable fiscal difficulty. 
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The determination was made, probably during the week end at Camp 
David, that “it is now in the U.S. ‘national interest’ to stop Saddam”.* 
Since the United States did not yet have enough military forces in the 
region to confront and decisively defeat the Iraqi Army, the Bush Admin- 
istration decided that it would pursue a strategy consisting of “a multifaceted 
effort to strangle Iraq’s economy, foment discontent in the military, and 
support resistance groups inside and outside the country”. The President 
was clearly confident that his strategy would succeed. When a reporter 
asked him how he intended to prevent Saddam Husayn from installing a 
puppet Government in Kuwayt, he shot back: “Just wait. Watch and 
learn.”” 

In defending his decision to send American troops to Saudi Arabia, 
Bush claimed that the mission of. those troops would be purely defensive 
and that they had no intention of initiating hostilties: 


I want to be clear about what we are doing, and why. America does not 
seek conflict, nor do we seek to chart the destiny of other nations. But 
America will stand by her friends. The mission of our troops is wholly - 
defensive .... They will not initiate hostilities, but they will defend 
themselves, the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, and other friends in the 
Gulf.” 


The American buildup in the region was judged insufficient to initiate 
hostilities in any case. It was part of the strategy of the Americans to arrive 
in Saudi Arabia ostensibly for defensive action and wait for their forces to 
reach the size demanded by General Powell, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, so as not to provoke a confrontation with the Iraqi Army before 
they were ready. 

On Monday, 6 August 1990, the United Nations Security Council imposed 
sweeping mandatory sanctions against Iraq with a worldwide arms and oil 
embargo. The US-inspired resolution was adopted by a vote of 13-0, with 
Cuba and Yemen abstaining. The resolution said that the sanctions were 
imposed after a determination had been made that Iraq had failed to 
comply with the demand made in Security Council Resolution 660 that it 
withdraw unconditionally from Kuwayt. Iraq had “usurped the authority of 
the legitimate Government of Kuwait [Kuwayt]”. 

King Husayn of Jordan stood to lose a great deal from the confrontation 
course. A majority of his people supported Iraq and resented the wealth of 
the conservative monarchies of the Gulf, and he was shrewd enough to 
sense the mood of his people. On the other hand Jordan depended on the 
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subsidies and the oil it received from Saudi Arabia. And these subsidies 
and the oil deliveries were sure to be suspended. Husayn had an interest in 
being neutral, but neutrality was precisely what thé United States rejected. 
And it was this confrontational attitude of the Bush Administration that 
King Husayn resented and denounced. In a perceptive analysis of the crisis 
and its escalation phases the King argued: “The combination of King Fahd 
of Saudi Arabia’s panic, President Mubarak of Egypt’s obtuseness, President 
Assad of Syria’s desire for revenge, and President Bush’s narrow concen- 
tration'on military measures, was a disastrous one.” This “disastrous” 
combination led to escalation at least on three occasions: 


the first was before the [raq-Kuwait [Kuwayt] talks in Jeddah, when 
President Mubarak announced that he had Saddam’s word that there 
would be no use of force against Kuwait [Kuwayt]. The announcement 
deprived the Iraqis of leverage, and encouraged the Kuwaitis [Kuwaytis] to 
dig in their heels. The result was the collapse of the talks and the 
invasion of Kuwait [Kuwayt] the following day. The second was when 
Arab League condemnation of the Iraqi action scuttled a plan for a 
summit in Saudi Arabia over the first weekend after the invasion. At 
that time... Iraq was still genuinely ready to withdraw, but its 
reaction to the condemnation was to name the provisional government 

whose personnel had earlier been deliberately left unclear. The third 
was just before the Saudi decision to accept US troops. Again .. . the 
Iraqis were still ready for phased withdrawal, although now the “pro- 
visional government” would have had to be represented at the talks. 
Then came the Saudi decision, and this was followed by the “merger” of 
Iraq and Kuwait [Kuwayt]. The graduated nature of Iraqi political 
moves in Kuwait [Kuwayt] proves, say the ORANINA, that they wanted 
to bargain, but were not given the chance.* 


Cairo Summit Supports Military Intervention 


On the diplomatic front the United States moved quickly to mobilize Arab 
support for its strategy of military confrontation with Iraq. Saudi Arabia 
had been won over; Egypt, whose support, given its role in the Arab 
world, was crucial, was clearly discouraged from pursuing the option of a 
negotiated settlement that could have offered the Iraqi leader a face-saving 
way out. Initially, President Hosni Mubarak of Egypt seems to have 
attempted to play a mediatory role in the conflict, but pressure from the 
United States left him with no option but to support the propusal to 
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confront Iraq. The New York Times was blunt in.reminding Mubarak 
that his dependence on American aid had robbed him of the luxury of 
charting out his own course. “President Mubarak of Egypt,” wrote the 
editors of the influential paper, “having-tried to play a mediating role, now 
seems to be temporizing. Washington has a right to expect more from a 
country that accepts $2 billion a year in American aid. He and King 
Hussein [Husayn] of Jordan can seize the occasion of their Arab summit 
meeting today to get on board.”® Egypt’s support was considered crucial 
for the success of the confrontation drive and the effort to give it interna- 
tional support.” 

Egyptian officials had told the American Secretary of Defence, Richard 
Cheney, that Egypt was ready to cooperate by sending troops if he could 
persuade other Arab countries to do likewise, because “we need that Arab 
cover”. The Arab Summit provided the opportunity to secure “that 
cover”. 

President Mubarak convened the Arab Conference in Cairo on 9 August 
1990. The Egyptians were impatient with those Arab leaders who spoke of 
peace initiatives. They wanted a quick endorsement of the measures taken 
to isolate Iraq and to give the military option greater credibility. Thus, in 
an unusual move, the Summit, under the leadership of Mubarak, proposed 
that the final resolution would be put to a simple majority vote; it would 
not go by the usual consensus or unanimity rule. Yasir ‘Arafat, the leader 
of the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO), and Mu‘ammar al-Qadhdhafi 
the Libyan leader, requested that the final resolution contain no condem- 
nation of Iraq so as to leave the door open for an Arab solution of the 
crisis. However, President Mubarak, 


surprising everybody, forced a vote on a text condemning Iraq without 
allowing for a discussion, thus creating a fait accompli impossible to 
undo despite the very divided and nuanced opinions of half of the Arab 
Governments. In effect, a dividing-line was clearly drawn: favouring the 
American position were only the Gulf monarchies and Egypt; all the 
others had reservations or were hostile. Syria constituted a special 
case .2 


Specifically, the Cairo Summit confirmed its support for UN Security 
Council Resolutions 660 and 661, demanding unconditional Iraqi with- 
drawal, imposing sanctions against Iraq, and rejecting its annexation of 
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Kuwayt. The Summit’s final resolution expressed total Arab solidarity with 
Saudi Arabia and the states on the Arab Gulf and supported “all decisions” 
that Saudi Arabia and other Gulf states might make “in their legitimate 
self-defence” in accordance with Article 2 of the common defence and 
economic cooperation treaty between the member states of the Arab 
League, Article 51 of the r of the United Nations, and Security 
Council Resolution 661 of 6 August 1990.” 

In allowing individual Arab states to dispatch forces to defend Saudi 
Arabia and in supporting ali decisions and requests for assistance made by 
the Saudi Kingdom and the Gulf states to defend their national sovereignty 
against a possible [Iraqi aggression, the Summit was in effect accepting the 
American claim of an imminent Iragi threat to Saudi Arabia, and following 
the behaviour pattern set by Cheney at his meeting with King Fahd a few 
days earlier. The final resolution lent legitimacy to the American military 
buildup in the region. According to the Egyptian Press, this crucial resolution 


was supported by twelve members. Yemeni‘Ambassador Abdallah Al-' 


Ashtall told the present writer, however, that the resolution was supported 
by eleven out of the twentyone states represented, with Dijibouti casting 
the deciding vote.” 

Like President Bush a few days earlier, the Cairo Summit seems to have 
had little patience with those who spoke of the possibility of a peaceful 
Arab solution to the crisis. When asked by reporters about Yasir ‘Arafat’s 
complaint that his peace initiative had not been presented to the conference, 
President Mubarak made little of ‘Arafat’s claim that his initiative was a 
serious effort to find a peaceful resolution of the conflict. He said that he 
had given the floor to ‘Arafat, but that when the Palestinian leader started 
talking about Afghanistan and Kashmir, 


I brought to his attention that we were here for the Kuwait [Kuwayt| 
problem. Do you have solutions now . . . because this Summit meeting 
was called to find a solution for this problem? The President of Palestine 
answered by saying that he had presented a solution and he sent me a 
piece of paper containing the names of three leaders to go to Baghdad. 
So I asked him, “Did you discuss this with anyone? Did these people 
agree to go to Baghdad to mediate a solution?” Then I asked him, 
“What will you do after the mediation?”* 


Whatever their worth, ‘Arafat’s proposals were not discussed. 
As to Yemeni President Ali Abdallah Salih’s peace initiative, President 
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Mubarak explained his lack of interest in it, saying that it called on a 
number of Arab leaders, including himself, to go to Baghdad and that he 
refused the idea of going to Baghdad because “I knew the results in 
advance”. He also characterized the different proposals for a diplomatic 
solution of the problem as “a lot of talk without preparations” and those 
who made them as “saying anything to delay and waste the time of the 
Summit”. When asked if there still were chances of a peaceful solution, he 
echoed what President Bush had said a few days earlier. He said: “I would 
like to frankly say and I am always an optimist: There is no hope.” He 
added without elaboration: “I tried the impossible to open the doors for a 
solution.”* 


AlHances 


Egypt’s support for American policy in the region was to be expected given 
the relationship which developed between Egypt and the United States as a 
result of the triumph of the Camp David strategy. Apart, however, from its 
strategic-political cooperation with the United States there were certain 
compelling economic realities which Egypt could not afford to ignore. A 
net exporter of agricultural produce, Egypt was, in 1990, unable to feed its 
own people; and it was barely able to meet, and desperate to reschedule, 
the interest payments on its debt of $50 billion. Its economy was burdened 
with two million jobless out of a workforce of thirteen million. Egvpt’s 
choice did not seem to be one of siding with Iraq or with the United States, 
for there was hardly any Arab state which did not condemn the Iraqi 
invasion of Kuwayt. Rather it seemed to the Mubarak Government that it 
was a matter of supporting the American drive for military intervention to 
give the military option credibility as the United States argued, or trying to 
support a negotiated settlement as King Husayn attempted to do through- 
out the crisis. In the end it judged that it could not afford to alienate the 
United States, particularly as the United States had held out the promise of 
writing off Egypt’s military debt of $7 billion. 

The Summit vote did, however, mark a significant shift in alliances. Thus 
King Husayn of Jordan, for long the West’s most loyal friend in the region, 
expressed serious reservations about the resolution of the Cairo Summit. 
An astute analyst of Western and Arab politics, he understood that his 
continuance in power depended more than ever before on his reflecting the 
views of his people. He had taken his country on the road to democracy 
and allowed free elections in November 1989. The elections had resulted in 
a landslide victory for candidates representing the Muslim Brotherhood 
and for those who were sympathetic to its views. Most Jordanian Parlia- 
mentarians resented the way the United States was handling the crisis and 
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expressed anger at the double standards that the United States had chosen 
to apply to conflicts in the Middle East. Their resentment was shared by 
the man in the street as was clear from the pro-Iraqi and anti-American 
demonstrations which swept the Jordanian capital. Realizing that the 
resalution of the Cairo Summit had taken the crisis a step closer to military 
confrontation, King Husayn warned: 


I do not want to sound challenging or to proyoke any action but very 
sincerely I am very, very afraid that what is happening now is driven to 
some degree by the same mentality that brought us Suez: the idea that 
some Powers of this world can tell people you can say this or you can’t 
say that, you can move in this way or you can’t move in the other way.” 


King Husayn’s frustration was easy to understand. Jordan stood to lose 
the most from a military confrontation which could spread to the rest of the 
region. Israel had threatened instant war if Iraq invaded Jordan. Such a 
war could easily give Israel the excuse it needed to expel the Palestinians of 
the West Bank en masse to Jordan. Sixty per cent of these were already of 
Palestinian origin. Economically, Jordan had lost the most, after Kuwayt, 
both as a result of the crisis and because of its refusal to join the anti-Iraqi 
coalition. It had to absorb 250,000 Jordanians and 200,000 Palestinians 
who had fled Kuwayt, leaving behind all their savings, estimated at $8 
billion. Large numbers of Jordanian workers had been forced to leave 
when Saudi Arabia and the Gulf states refused to renew their work 
permits. Further, economic aid from the Gulf and Saudi Arabia had been 
terminated. What was more, Saudi Arabia had stopped supply of its oil, 
thus aggravating a desperate economic situation and increasing Jordan’s 
dependence on Iraqi oil. In addition, half of Jordan’s economic activity was 
conducted with Iraq, and King Husayn’s halfhearted and reluctant compli- 
ance with the economic sanctions imposed on Iraq had further damaged 
the Jordanian economy.* 

King Husayn made out a case against the war option in the pages of the 
Washington Post. He wrote: 


Since the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait [Kuwayt] did not occur in a vacuum, 
it cannot be solved in a vacuum. Any solution must address, if not 
simultaneously, at least sequentially, the major underlying causes— 
namely, the dispute between Iraq and Kuwait [Kuwayt], the imbalance 
of wealth in the area, the unsolved [sic] confrontation between Israel, 
Palestine, and the Arab states, and the perilous escalation and prolifer- 
ation of weapons of mass destruction .. . . As for victors and spoils, 
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Middle East wars have produced neither, only graveyards for illusion 
and the seeds for future wars.... The Middle East cannot afford 
another war, the world should not impose another one on it.” 


King Hasan of Morocco had long been a supporter of Western policies in 
the Arab world. He had played a prominent role in facilitating the secret 
Egyptian-Israeli talks which paved the way for Sadat’s policy of separate 
negotiations and a separate treaty with Israel. Morocco had maintained 
very cordial relations with the West in general and the United States in 
particular, so much so that the United States could count on Hasan’s 
support for its intervention. Further, the Moroccan regime being what it 
was, it could ignore the anti-American sentiment of its own people. 

President Hafiz al-Asad of Syria, however, had been consistently vocal 
in his criticisms of American policy in the region. His decision to send 
Syrian troops to fight side by side with American troops against another 
Arab country, albeit one led by his traditional ideological rival, owed more 
to opportunism and strategic calculations than to a belief in the need to 
restore the Kuwayti ruling family. A realist who has been called the 
Bismarck of the Middle East, Asad made a shrewd assessment of .the 
operational environment and the forces at work. He concluded that, although 
popular sentiment in Syria was pro-Iraqi and anti-American, it was more 
profitable to side with the United States than to adopt a policy that was in 
line with popular sentiment. With the collapse of the Soviet Union as a 
serious rival Super Power, the Middle East was wide open to greater 
American influence. It was obvious that the course of confrontation chosen 
by Saddam Husayn would leave Iraq exposed, alone, and without the 
military or even political support that it once enjoyed from the Soviet 
Union. Siding with Saddam Husayn would have simply isolated Syria and 
without any accretion in Syrian influence in the region. In addition, there 
was need to enlist American support for a negotiated settlement with the 
Israelis and for the resolution of the Arab-Israeli conflict. Asad also 
realized that it was with American acquiescence that his forces had finally 
routed the forces of the rebellious General Michel Aoun, who had, with 
weapons from Iraq and Israel, challenged Syrian ascendancy in Lebanon, 
refused to recognize the authority of the Syrian-backed Government in 
Beirut, and launched a desperate, bloody, and ultimately losing war against 
the Syrian-backed Lebanese forces. 

When, therefore, the Iraqis and the Americans came knocking at Asad’s 
door, the choice had already been made, and it was only a matter of 
finessing a decision which was bound to appear surprising to many Syria- 
watchers. Iraq’s Oil Minister, Issam Abdel Rahim al Chalabi, visited 
Damascus on 7 August 1990, five days after the Iraqi invasion of Kuwayt 
and only one day after the Security Council imposed mandatory sanctions 
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against Iraq. He pleaded with the Syrians to reopen the Iragi-Syrian 
pipeline, which Syria had closed shortly after the start of the Iran-Iraq 
war. In a desperate attempt to entice the Syrians, the Iraqi Minister 
promised that his country would share the revenues accruing on account of 
the oil exported through the Iraqi-Syrian pipeline. The Syrians reportedly 
showed little interest. They argued that the reopening of the pipeline could 
take place only within the context of normalized relationships between the 
two countries. From the American side, John Kelly, US Assistant Secretary 
of State for Near Eastern cnd South Asian Affairs, visited Damascus twice 
in ore week. He seems to have struck a deal with the Syrian regime: 
promises to work for the recovery of the Israeli-occupied Syrian Golan 
Heights, and possibly also promises of economic aid, in return for Syrian 
support against Iraq. _ 

Syrian Government officials frankly admitted that Saddam Husayn had 
left them with no choice. “At a time when the Soviet Union has almost 
pulled out of the game”, said a Syrian official, “Saddam Husayn has put all 
of us in a deadlock by imposing an impossible choice: either being com- 
pletely for the United States or completely against them. The American 
presence is now a reality. Now all we can do is to try to make the situation 
less dangerous.” At the Cairo Summit, on 10 August 1990, Syria supported 
the military option, thus approving the presence of US troops in Saudi 
Arabia, and promised to send its own military contribution. 

Tunisia, which traditionally followed a pro-Western foreign policy, refused 
even to attend the Cairo Summit so as not to “give ephemeral legitimacy to 
foreign intervention which is the interest of [sic] neither the Arabs nor 
world peace and security”.“ Public sentiment in Tunisia was overwhelm- 
ingly pro-Iraqi. Even the intellectual élite were pro-lraqi although they 
were strongly critical of the dictatorial nature of Saddam Husayn’s regime. 
An opinion poll carried out shortly after the Iraqi invasion of Kuwayt 
showed that most Tunisians were strongly critical of Saudi Arabia for 
allowing American troops in the country. Ninetyfour per cent of the 
respondents said tbat they were opposed to American military intervention 
in Saudi Arabia; and seventynine per cent believed that the Saudi Arabian 
Government had lost its religious legitimacy as guardian of the Muslim 
holy places.” 

Although the decisions of the Cairo Summit may have disappointed 
many Arabs, including the traditionally pro-Western Arabs, they, and the 
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role played by Egypt, seem to have satisfied American demands -and 
Egyptian needs for an Arab cover for the confrontation course chosen by 
the United States. The American President spoke to President Mubarak 
on the telephone on 11 August 1990 to congratulate him on the decision to 
send Arab forces to the Gulf” and reassured him that he was not trying to 
overthrow the Iraqi regime—a reassurance belied by a report in Newsweek a 
week later that President Bush had signed an order directing the CIA to 
“do what it can to destabilize Iraq politically and get rid of Saddam Hussein 

[Husayn] by almost any means”.“ 


The Soviet Position 


Perhaps the most important and dramatic reversal of alliances took place 
outside the Cairo Summit. The Soviet Union, for long an ideological 
supporter of the Iraqi regime and its chief arms supplier, was reduced to 
being a reluctant supporter of its former chief rival. Although it was clear 
prior to the crisis that the Soviet Union was a declining Super Power with 
reduced political influence, Soviet officials insisted that they were only 
bringing new thinking to bear on foreign policy and were as interested in 
the Middle East as ever before. The Soviet Foreign Minister, Eduard 
Shevardnadze, toured the Middle East in February 1989, and his visit 
underlined the dynamic role the new Soviet leaders wanted to play in the 
region. The rhetoric was one of cooperation, negotiation, and a desire to 
end the status quo. The context was the international consensus to which 
the West officially subscribed. The Soviet Union also sought to improve its 
diplomatic relations with Israel. which it had severed after the Israeli 
attack on Egypt and Syria in 1967. Although it may have lost out to the 
capitalist system economically, it seemed to be serving notice that it did not 
intend to abdicate, at least diplomatically, its ambitions as a Super Power 
with traditionally strong interests in the Middle East. 

From the first day of the Gulf crisis, the cooperation of the Soviet Union 
was of crucial importance to the American plans to isolate Iraq and put 
together an anti-Iragi coalition with international credibility. Shortly after 
the Iraqi invasion of Kuwayt, the Soviet Union joined the United States in 
issuing harsh condemnations of the invasion. The Soviet Foreign Minister, 
Eduard Shevardnadze, joined the American Secretary of State, James Baker, 
who was on a visit to Moscow during the first week of August, in describing 
the Iraqi invasion as “brutal” and calling for Iraq’s unconditional with- 
drawal from Kuwayt. An official Soviet statement suggested that the 
Soviet Union was not totally opposed to the use of force to drive Iraqi 
troops out of Kuwayt. The statement, published in Pravda (Moscow) on 10 
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August 1990, read: “We are also ready to begin immediate consultations 
within the framework of the Military High Command Committee of the 
Security Council which, in conformity with the Charter of the United 
Nations, can fulfil very important functions.”™ In fact Soviet cooperation 
extended beyond the diplomatic and political spheres and included the 
sensitive area of military intelligence. Under instructions from the Soviet 
Defence Ministry, the Soviet military attaché in Washington, D.C., went 
to the Pentagon on 19 August 1990 and shared with the American military 
- chiefs crucial information on the type of armaments that the Soviet Union 
had delivered to Iraq. In addition, the Soviet Press emulated the American 
Press in its harsh condemnations of the Iraqi action and constant denunci- 
ations of the Iraqi President, whom it described as “a dictator”, “a new 
Hitler”, “the thief of Baghdad”, and “a criminal”.* 

By the end of August 1990 the Security Council had passed in quick 
succession a number of resolutions imposing mandatory sanctions, declaring 
the annexation of Kuwayt null and void, condemning Iraqi actions against 
foreign nationals.and foreign embassies in Kuwayt, and authorizing the use 
of force to impose a blockade to enforce the sanctions against Iraq. It 
would not have been able to do so without the cooperation of the Soviet 
Union, which was unable to emphasize the need to use the United Nations 
conference machinery to bring about a political settlement of the crisis. On 
9 September 1990 the well-known Soviet commentator, Stanislaw Kondra- 
chev of the official Soviet paper Izvestia (Moscow), lamented to the British 
Broadcasting Corporation (BBC) the decline of the Soviet Union, which 
he could no longer consider a Super Power.” 

At their Helsinki Summit, on 9 September 1990, President Bush and 
President Mikhail Gorbachev reached agreement on what was needed for a 
resolution of the crisis even though they emphasized different means for 
achieving it. A joint declaration stated: “Our preference is to resolve the 
crisis peacefully, and we will be united aghinst Iraq’s aggression as long as 
the crisis exists. If the current steps fail to end it, we are prepared to 
consider additional ones consistent with the United Nations Charter.” 
They seemed to disagree on two issues. While Bush refused to rule out the 
use of force and continued to demang unconditional capitulation from 
Iraq, Gorbachev counselled patience with a view to hammering out a 
political solution. They also disagreed on whether or not there was any link 
between the Iraqi occupation of Kuwayt and the Israeli occupation of Arab 
territories. Whils President Bush refused to see any link between the two, 
President Gorbachev believed that there was a link. And yet President 
Bush got the backing that he had come to ask for from the Soviet President. 
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He could now claim to be assured that further United Nations measures 
would have the support of the Soviet Union. He could also claim that his 
anti-Iraqi coalition had the support of the international community and 
that it was not an American war against the Arabs. Gorbachev, notwith- 
standing his boast that the Soviet Union could not be bought for dollars, 
got the promise of more American economic aid. In short it was palpably 
clear that Iraq could not count on its traditional ally to save it from its 
predicament. The unity of purpose and the convergence of the interests of 
the two world leaders meant that Saddam Husayn was, as Gorbachev put 
it, “driving into a dead end”.” 


American Goals in the Gulf 


President Bush articulated a number of American goals. He presented 
them usually within a high moral context: he spoke of the defence of 
principles, the need to uphold the rule of law and protect the decency of 
inter-state relations, and the imperative of promoting a new world order. 
“It will not be easy to defend our principles,” Bush said, “and it will take 
time and could cost us a high price.”” This prompted a respected French 
analyst to observe, sarcastically: “Time and money will not be enough. 
One must first have principles. And, alas, these have been only too often 
roughly handled by those who want to enforce their respect today.”” 
Specifically, the record of American interventions and wars, against Central 
American countries in particular, had weakened any claim to an American 
monopoly over moral principles. As William Pfaff observed, Presidents 
Ronald Reagan and George Bush “are hardly qualified to teach Saddam 
Hussein [Husayn], given their own practices in cases [Nicaragua and 
Panama] where the vital interests of America were less at stake than are 
those of Iraq in controlling Kuwaiti [Kuwayti] oil”.” 

The repressive nature of Saddam Husayn’s regime was well known. Indeed 
it had been supported by the United Siates before. The violation of inter- 
national law which the Iraqi invasion of Kuwayt represented was neither 
the first such disregard of the rule of law nor the last. The American 
invasion of Panama and the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan were examples 
too recent to allow the Super Powers to make an unchallenged selfrighteous 
and selfserving assertion about their concern for international law. The 
United States had tolerated, and effectively if not officially supported, 
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illegal military occupation before—as, for example, the Israeli occupation 
of Lebanese, Palestinian, and Syrian territories. It had treated such occu- 
pation with indifference—as, for example, the Turkish occupation of the 
Greek Cyprus and the Chinese occupation of Tibet. 

Behind the American resolve to confront the Iraqi challenge lay the 
realization that the Iraqi invasion of Kuwayt threatened to bring about the 
collapse of a structure—an economic, political, and military order—which 
was essentially favourable to Western interests and the conservative order 
allied with the West. “In reality”, observed a European commentator, 


it would appear that the enormity of [Saddam’s] action was designed to 
challenge an economic and political status quo in the Middle East 
increasingly unfavourable to the Arabs, and exclusively profitable to the 
Arabs, and exclusively profitable to an Israeli expansionism stimulated 
by the perspectives of the enormous transfer of population from the 
Jewish communities of the Soviet Union to the Palestinian territories. 
This is the only explanation for the vivacity of the Western reactior . . 
particularly the Anglo-Saxon reaction. The sudden concern for the 
immediate and muscular respect for the rule of law in a region where it 
has been held up to ridicule a hundred times in the past forty years, 
particularly by the Western Powers, the Soviet Union, Syria, Iran, 
Israel, [etc.] can only be understood in [the] light of the collapse of a 
status quo profitable to regional and international actors.” 


Threat to Dominant Order 


With the end of the Cold War and the collapse of the socalled Communist 
threat, there was a realization in Washington that challenges to the status 
quo and the established order favourable to the West would come, not so 
much from any East-West rivalry, as from the North-South dichotomy. 
While, therefore, claiming that in confronting Iraq, the United States was 
defending a new world order, President Bush argued that such a new world 
order must allow all countries in the world “from North and South . . . to 
prosper and live in harmony”.* However, a North-South relationship in 
which the North, which accounted for 25 per cent of the world’s population, 
consumed 80 per cent of the world’s income was precisely the kind of 
harmony against which the South was protesting. Not surprisingly, American 
strategists reached the conclusion that the new threats to American interests 
would come from the Third World. When President Bush was asked before 
the Iraqi invasion of Kuwayt about the identity of the enemy which would 
replace the Soviet Union in the post-Cold-War era, he said “instability” 
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Thus, “in one word”, as Richard Barnet, Co-Director of Policy Studies in 
Washington, D.C., observes, Bush communicated that the United States 
“will never be short of enemies”.” 

The Bush Administration seems to have viewed the Iraqi invasion of 
Kuwayt within a similar global context which demonized, and elevated to 
the status of enemy, all those who were challenging American interests. It 
thus made a conscious decision to treat the Gulf crisis, not as a crisis of the 
Middle East between two Arab countries, but as a crisis which chiefly 
concerned the United States, whose vital interests were at stake. Accord- 
ingly it largely ignored specialists on the Middle East both in and out of the 
Government. Said an American cfficial: 


The President sees this, not as a traditional Middle East crisis, but as the 
first post-Cold-War crisis. It involves weapons with the capability for 
mass destruction and has implications for world oil supplies that go far 
beyond the region. It requires new thinking and new concepts, and 
there is a feeling that it’s better to talk to people who see things in global 
. terms rather [sic] than to regional specialists whose thinking has been 

much slower to catch up with this kind of situation.” 

<T 

Accordingly, the Bush Administration was reluctant to deal with Arabists 
and career diplomats in the State Department because many of them urged 
a negotiated settlement of the crisis, and this ran counter to the Admin- 
istration’s hardline position which encouraged confrontation. Experts from 
outside the Government put forward realistic peace plans which involved 
negotiations with the Iraqis and some face-saving proposals to allow the 
Iragi leadership to withdraw from Kuwayt without the political risk associ- 
ated with humiliation. “Invariably”, said an official of the Bush Admin- . 
istration, “these plans call for concessions that would leave Saddam in 
control of some of the fruits of his aggression. That goes counter to Bush’s 
insistence that Iraq must withdraw completely from Kuwait [Kuwayt] and 
surrender all its ill-gotten gains before there can be any type of dialogue.”” 
The perception was that if the United States allowed any challenge to 
the dominant order to succeed, however symbolically, American prestige 
would suffer and that American credibility in the eyes of friends and foes 
alike would diminish. And this would set the stage for all sorts of political 
and economic upheavals with far-reaching consequences for American 
interests in the region. In other words, the dominant order in the Middle 
Fast may not be economically equitable in terms of distribution of wealth 
between the Arab haves and havenots, It may not be particularly compatible 
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with international law in terms of American-supported Israeli occupation 
of Arab territories and various other violations of human nghts in the 
region. And it may not be especially stable in terms of popular opposition 
to conservative, unpopular pro-American regimes. But it is an order per- 
ceived by the United States to be guaranteeing its economic and strategic 
interests in the region. Any challenge to it is, therefore, a challenge to 
“stability”. And America had just declared (through its President) that in 
the absence of the Soviet threat America’s new enemy was “instability”. 


Oil 


The “new thinking” and the “new concepts” mvoked by Bush Administration 
officials to justify their globalization of the crisis were not evident on the 
list of American goals as articulated by the President, Congressional leaders, 
and makers of public opinion. In his statement justifying the dispatch of 
American troops to the Gulf, for example, President Bush explained that 
the American national interest was at stake. Contrary to his repeated 
subsequent denials, he frankly admitted that the fight was after all going tọ 
be for oil and for the power to influence its price control mechanisms as the 
CIA assessment had suggested: 


The stakes are high. Iraq is already a rich and powerful country that 
possesses the world’s second largest reserves of oil, and over a million 
men under arms. It’s the fourth largest military in the world. Our 
country now imports nearly half of the oil it consumes, and could face a 
major threat to its economic independence. Much of the world is even 
more dependent on imported oil, and is even more vulnerable to Iraqi 
threats.” 


Oil has traditionally figured prominently in the geostrategic calculations 
of the security managers of the industrialized world. Chevron penetrated 
Saudi Arabia as early as 1932 as a result of American support for Ibn Saud, 
who had expelled the British-supported Shareef Husayn and annexed the 
Kingdom of Hijaz in 1925. In Mexico, American secret services provided 
support for counter-revolutionary movements to prevent Mexican national- 
ization of its oil resources in 1938. The US Government tned to prevent 
the return of democracy in Venezuela between 1938 and 1948 before 
finally settling for a profit-sharing scheme for oil exploitation with the 
Venezuelans. The CJA overthrew the democratically elected Iranian Prime 
Minister, Mossadegh, in 1953 for nationalizing the Anglo-Jranian Oil 
Company. In the process, American oil companies eased out the English 
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oil interests, obtained 40 per cent of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, and 
enjoyed the unqualified support of a grateful Shah of Iran.” 

Although the United States had only 5 per cent of the worki’s population, it 
consumed 25 per cent of the world’s production of energy. Its dependence 
on oil seemed uncontainable. In 1972 it imported 13.2 per cent of its oil 
needs. But increased dependence on imported oil led President Jimmy 
Carter to declare, in the late 1970s, that his country’s dependence on oil 
was the moral equivalent of war. American appetite for energy consumption 
still seemed insatiable. By the mid-1980s, America was importing 45 per 
cent of its oil consumption. In addition, going by current trends, the 
proven reserves of oil in the United States were depleting at a rapid pace. 
In England, the current proven and recoverable oil reserves in the North 
Sea could be depieted in thirteen years." Although Kuwayt produced only 
3 per cent of the world’s production of oil, its share of the world’s proven 
recoverable reserves gave it a major strategic importance, particularly 
when added to Iraq’s 9.9 per cent share of the proven recoverable oil 
reserves. Iraqi contro] of Kuwayt would thus have put at the disposal of 
Saddam Husayn roughly 20 per cent of the world’s proven and recoverable 
oil reserves, a powerful weapon in the hands of regimes unhappy with 
America’s Middle Eastern foreign policy and willing to challenge American 
allies in the region. The need to secure America’s requirements of Middle 
Eastern oil and prevent Middle Eastern leaders from using them to exert 
political pressures on the American Government to modify its foreign- 
policy onentation has been a traditional American goal in the Middle East. 

Opinionmakers candidly recognized that American primary interests in 
the region were related to the flow of oil. The Washington Post, which 
supported the war option, editorialized in the second week of August: “For 
the Umted States and Europe, the primary interest in political stability 
there is the flow of oil."" Zbigniew Brzezinski, who had been National 
Security Adviser in the Carter Administration, was blunt about what 
American aims should be in the Gulf: “In the circumstances, America must 
act firmly, even unilaterally, but also intelligently. Its policy must be to 
deter aggression but not to lead a crusade. To put it more crudely, the flow 
of oil is ultimately an American imperative; the liberation of Kuwait 
[Kuwayt] is the international community’s responsibility.” 

American military interventions are traditionally justified by a number 
of arguments. Some of these arguments are related to the perception of the 
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American leaders that history has chosen the United States to be the 
guardian at the gates; others spring from the conviction that economic 
prosperity at home is inextricably tied to the American ability to ensure 
unimpeded access to markets and raw materials abroad. Almost all argu- 
ments invoked to justify American interventions from the Spanish-American 
War of 1898 (which Theodore Roosevelt had hoped would bring empire to 
America) to the Panama invasion of 1989 (by which George Bush made an 
example of a dictator and a fonuer American ally who had rebelled) were 
_ cast within the all-encompassing imperative of defending American free- 
dom. The American intervention in the Gulf and the war against Iraq were 
no exceptions. Explaining his decision to send American troops to Saudi 
Arabia, President Bush invoked the threat to the “American way of life” as 
a reason for putting American soldiers in the line of hostilities. He told a 
Pentagon audience in August 1990: “Our jobs, our way of life, our own 
freedom and the freedom of friendly countries around the world would all 
suffer if control of the world’s great oil reserves fell into the hands of that 
one man, Saddam Husayn.”” 


Intervention and Military Presence 


Ever since the end of the Second World War and the rise of the United 
States as a new Super Power with national interest spanning the globe, 
American policymakers have wanted to have a strong presence in the 
Middle East. Even at the end of the Second World War the United States 
was anxious to prevent the Soviet Union from extending its system or 
influence to the Middle East. The Truman Doctrine of 1947 sought to 
contain Soviet influence by making a public commitment to defend Greece 
and Turkey against Communist aggression from outside and from inside. 
The Truman Doctrine was in fact an open-ended American commitment to 
intervene to crush even internal challenges to the ascendancy of the West 
in the Eastern Mediterranean region. In 1954 the United States made an 
attempt to extend the military encirclement of the Soviet Union to the 
Middle East through the establishment of a pro-Western military alliance 
sponsored by Britain and based in Baghdad. The attempt failed because of 
Arab nationalist opposition to it. With the failure of the Suez invasion and 
the subsequent end of Anglo-French imperial influence in the region, the 
United States became more actively interventionist in an area which it was 
‘determined to bring under its influence. By the Eisenhower Doctrine in 
1957 it arrogated to itself the right to intervene militarily in the Middle East 
to support pro-Westem regimes against the rising tide of Arab revolutionary 
nationalism. Britain sent troops to Jordan, and the United States landed its 
marines in Lebanon, to support pro-Western regimes shaken by the rising 
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pro-Nasser nationalist tide. With Israel’s lightning military victory in the 
war of 1967 over its Arab neighbours, the United States saw Israel as a 
desirable strategic ally capable of deterring Arab nationalist forces from 

mg American interests m the region. When King Husayn of Jordan 
launched bis Army against the Palestinian resistance in Jordan in 1970 and 
Syria got ready to intervene in support of the Palestinians, President 
Richard M. Nixon’s National Security Adviser, Henry A. Kissinger, man- 
aged to elevate Israel in the eyes of the Administration to the status of a 
strategic asset by authorizing the Israelis to deploy their Army and their 
Air Force to deter Syrian intervention in Jordan,.thus enabling Husayn to 
crush the Palestinians. 

The limited Arab military success in the war of 1973 and the wel- _ 
coordinated political use of Arab oil exports presented the United States 
. with different challenges. How should it now pursue its traditional goals in 

the Middle East in the face of a more united Arab world ready to expose 
the contradictions in the American approach to the region by using its 
strategic resources to bargain for political adjustment in American foreign- 
¿policy orientations? The dilemma was resolved for the United States by 
Sadat’s eagerness to belong to the American camp, even at the price of 
separation from the Arab camp. This directly led to the Camp David 
Accords and the removal of Egypt from the Arab-Israeli conflict. The 
defection of Egypt, the Arab world’s traditional leader, seriously affected 
the prospects of a united military, political, or economic Arab front for the 
pursuit of common Arab goals. 

The likelihood of a replay of 1973-74 diminished considerably, and the 
United States thought that it might look forward once more to pursuing its 
traditional goals in the region unhampered by manifestations of Arab 
political or economic unity. The Iranian Revolution in 1979, however, 

` disturbed its calculations. President Carter responded by an outright reli- 
ance on force to protect his country’s strategic interests in the region, 
commonly recognized to be Arab oil, access to ports, stability of pro- 
American regimes, and Israeli military hegemony over the region. He 
ordered the creation of the Rapid Depfoyment Force in 1979, an American 
armada ready to intervene anywhere from Pakistan to Egypt. No country 
in the region, however, was willing to take the political risk of hosting the 
Headquarters of the Strategic Central Command of the Rapid Deployment 
Force, which was finally located in Florida. The force was deployed for the 
first time to bolster the Iraqi war effort against Iran in 1987." 

One of the most important and most obvious American goals in the 
confrontation with Iraq was thus to demonstrate to the Gulf states the 
importance of the American military presence, which they had repeatedly 
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refused to countenance in the past. In an article appropriately entitled 
“The Joint Chiefs Have been Preparing for Years”, John C. Ausiand 
observed that “the present depioyment of American forces gave the Pentagon 
something that the Saudis had up till now refused the right to conduct 
military exercises in Saudi Arabia.”™ 


Economic Considerations 


There were also economic considerations behind the American drive to 
defeat Iraqi plans. American economic difficulties had repeatedly dramatized 
the need for budgetary restraint and fiscal responsibility. The Reagan years 
had taken the United States from a slight trade surplus of $1.5 billion in 
1980 to a galloping trade deficit of $110 billion in 1989. As Lester C. 
Thurow of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology has shown, the 
United States passed, under the happy and carefree guidance of Ronald 
Reagan, from the position of being the first creditor nation in the world 
(+ $141 billion in 1981) to the position of being the first debtor nation in 
the world (— $620 billion in 1989). Similarly, the national debt shot up. 
from $3,989 per capita in 1980 to $12,409 per capita in 1990." The end of * 
the Cold War brought, therefore, a well-justified demand for a reduction 
in the defence budget and for a diversion of funds to social projects to be 
funded by “the peace dividend”. The colossal American military arsenal 
seemed irrelevant given the collapse of America’s chief enemy. The Iraqi 
invasion of Kuwayt put an end to this demand. Suddenly America’s huge 
military arsenal seemed, necessary for defence against other enemies. And 
if these enemies could be presented, like the -Communist threat before, as 
posing a common danger to the industrialized world and its vital interests, 
then the burden of defence could conceivably be shared by all those 
perceiving or feeling the threat. “Dragging its military budget,” observed 
an economist, “the economy of the United States was destined to lose its 
race with Europe and Japan. Since the Gulf crisis, the Amencan military 
arsenal ts [sic] suddenly revitalized. Washington can at last impose on its allies 
‘a share of the burden’ and part of the millstone.”"” In fact the Bush 
Administration may have done a better job of getting the industrialized 
world to share the burden of defence against Saddam Husayn than the 
previous American Administrations had managed to do in their drive to 
get America’s allies to share the defence burden in the face of the Com- 
munist threat. In the process it may have waged the first American war 
which served perceived American economic and political interests but 
which was subsidized largely by outside sponsors. 


€ Intermanonal Herald Tnbune, 22 August 1990 : 
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The Israeli Factor 


Israeli pressure on the United States to confront Iraq and to destroy its 
military capabilities played an important role in the decision to push the 
military confrontation option. Wrote a French commentator: 


From the very origins of the present crisis the Israeli influence in the 
United States was brought to bear with all its weight in favour of the 
strategy of confrontation with Irag which President Bush quickly adopted. 
It [Israeli influence} was certainly not the least of factors which militated 
[sic] in favour of the decisions made by the White House.” 


With the end of the Iran-Iraq War, Israel considered Iraq its principal 
enemy and gave top pronty to the destruction of Iraqi military power. 
From the very beginning of the crisis it pressured the United States to 
adopt a tough and uncompromising line. And, throughout the crisis, its 
position remained unchanged. It wanted the destruction of the Iraqi regime 
and its military arsenal and rejected any suggestion that it should pay in 
political flexibility to help cement the anti-Iraqi alliance which the United 
States had forged with some of the Arab states. Israeli Defence Minister 
Moshe Arens explained at the end of August 1991 ‘that Israel’s main 
concer was “the imposing war machine built up by the Iraqis; I hope this 
military capacity will not be there in the years to come.”” 

The Israeli daily Ma’arive was even more forthright: “The only solution 
to the Gulf crisis is to smash Saddam Husayn’s regime.” Israeli military 
Officials urged the United States to strike at Iraq “massively and efficiently” 
because “time is working against the United States and all of us in this 
situation”.”' Israeli Prime Minister Shamir paid a visit to Washington, 
D.C., in mid-December 1990 to tell the Bush Administration that it should 
not expect anything from Israel after the Gulf crisis was solved. His 
message was a familiar one: he and Menachem Begin had delivered it to 
the US Administration many times before: no concessions, no negotiations, 
no withdrawal. As for a peaceful settiement of the Arab-Israeli and Israeli- 
Palestinian conflicts, an observer noted: “Mr Shamir’s Defence Minister 
Moshe Arens has put the rejectionist line with maximum clarity: ‘There is 
no need for new ideas’.”” 
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Isracl’s supporters in the United States adopted the same position and 
advanced the same arguments. These arguments were given wide currency 
by influential pro-Israeli New York Times commentators like William 
Safire, Charles Krauthammer, and A.M. Rosenthal, who regularly used 
the pages of the influential paper to drum up support for the war against 
Iraq. Influential pro-war newspapers such as the Washington Post also — 
supported the Israeli view, and urged that American war aims go beyond 
the ejection of the Iraqis from Kuwayt. The editors wrote: 


A simple withdrawal would also leave Kuwayti territory and oil under 
the shadow of Iraqi power .. . in both situations an enduring result 
cannot be achieved until the Iraqi threat is not merely contained but 
brought to an end. The Iraqi threat, as almost all of us now understand, 
consists of Saddam Husayn and his huge army and his gas-missile- 
nuclear complex.” 


Henry Kissinger, not surprisingly, urged the expansion of the anticipated 
war aims to include those advocated by the Israelis. In an article published , 
in the Los Angeles Times he praised the Bush Administration’s decision in 
favour of a massive deployment of troops, and argued that “even attain- 
ment of the UN objectives might provide only a breathing space if Saddam 
Husayn remains in office and Iraq continues to buiid up its nuclear and 
chemical weapons potential”. He gravely warned against any backing off 
because “any withdrawal, however dressed up, without achieving US objec- 
tives would be ignominious {and} would end America’s stabilizing role in 
the Middle East”. To continue to play that “stabilizing role”, so dear to 
him, he urged the Bush Administration to consider “a surgical and pro- 
gressive destruction” of iraq’s military assets—inasmuch as an outcome 
ea) cel andam Musayn i place and me uel macine Animpaired 
might turn out to be only “an interlude between two aggressions” 

This convergence of views between influential American figures and 
opinionmakers on the one hand and those supporting the Israeli position in 
favour of war and the destruction of Saddam Husayn’s regime and military 
capabilities on the other did not lead to a debate on America’s national 
interests. Very few people commented on whether or not the American 
interest would be served by a maximalist position consistent with what 
Israel had been demanding. One of the few people to raise questions about 
those pushing the Israeli view was Zbigniew Brzezinski. Brzezinski argued 
that for many among those supporting the Israeli view the occupation of 
Kuwayt was “a convenient excuse”. He warned that “such a reckless 
undertaking” did not advance American national interest.” 
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A more vocal if lone critic of the supporters of the Israeli analysis was 
conservative columnist and television commentator Patrick Buchanan. He 
described Capitol Hill as one of the “Israeli-occupied territories” and 
violently denounced the pro-war camp. He said: “Only two groups are 
drumming up support for war—the Israeli Defence Minister and his yes- 
men friends in the United States .. . . The Israelis want the war for us to 
destroy the Iraqi war machine. Our relations with the Arabs are of no 
interest to them.” As usually happens in the United States when a well- 
known figure capable of influencing public opinion criticizes Israel, Buch- 
anan was promptly accused of anti-Semitism by Rosenthal of the New York 
Times.” This was all the debate on a crucial issue like American war aims. 
In the end the Bush Administration accepted uncritically, and without 
adequate explanation, the Israeli view on the need to destroy Iraq’s indus- 
trial-military machine. 


Isolated, Iraq Seeks to Negotiate Its Way Out 


Saddam Husayn saw that of his five neighbours only Iran and Jordan had 

° not aligned themselves with the anti-Iraqi coalition. He saw also that they 
had been coming under pressure for stricter adherence to the economic 
sanctions imposed on Iraq, He was, therefore, desperate for allies in order 
to try to stop the slow economic strangulation’ of his country, which had 
been importing 70 per cent of its food before the crisis. He turned to his 
arch enemy, Iran. And, in an act of pragmatism, he decided to give up all 
the questionable gains of his unedifying 8-year war with that country. He 
announced that he was accepting the Algiers Accords of 1975, by which 
Iran and Iraq had agreed to share sovereignty over the Strait of Shatt al- 
Arab—an accord he had reneged on when he launched the war with Iran 
in 1980. The Government of Iraq announced that it was withdrawing its 
forces from occupied Iranian territories and freeing the remaining Iranian 
prisoners of war. Radio Baghdad said that this decision had been made so 
that Iraq might be “free to confront the others”.” 

The first Iraqi offer of a negotiated settlement was made through two 
Iraqi-bomm American citizens who were in Baghdad at the time of the 
invasion. These Arab-American business men, Michael Saba and Samir 
Vincent, carried a proposal from Baghdad which offered a realistic chance 
of a peaceful settlement of the crisis. The plan provided for Iraqi with- 
drawal in exchange for guarantees that Iraq would be given access to the 
Persian Gulf, retain control of the al-Rumeilah oilfield, and negotiate with 
the United States a reasonable price for oil. Saba presented the plan to the 
White House first on 10 August 1990; Vincent ‘éantacted former CIA 
Director Richard Helms, who transmitted the plan again to National 
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Security Adviser Brent Scowcroft on 21 August 1990. To make the plan 
more attractive, Iraq decided, on 23 August 1990, to release all foreign 
“guests” held in Iraq. However, Richard Helms said: “There was nothing 
about this [peace initiative] that interested the U.S. government. The U.S. 
government did not want to make a deal.”™ 

< Meanwhile the American military buildup in the region went on apace. 
As Egyptian forces began to arrive in Saudi Arabia to be followed by 
Moroccan and Syrian forces, the Iraqi regime made a significant offer. On 
16 August 1990 Tareq Aziz, the Iraqi Foreign Minister, announced to an 
American television network that Iraq was ready for “unconditional negoti- 
ations with the United States”.” In other words, Iraq was no longer 
demanding an American commitment to freeze the military buildup in the 
region. The unconditional offer was ostensibly designed to take the edge 
off the seemingly relentless drive towards a war Iraq was certain to lose and 
to give Iraq what it really wanted to accomplish by the invasion—negoti- 
ations with the United States from a position of relative strength. The 
United States rejected this offer too and insisted on Iraq’s unconditional 
withdrawal. On 17 August 1990 the Iraqi regime ordered tens of thousands 
of foreign nationals in Iraq and Kuwayt to report to designated hotels for® 
possible dispatch to “civilian and military installations”. The object seemed 
to be to use those “foreign guests” (as Radio Baghdad called them) or 
“hostages” (as the Western media called them) to deter the United States 
and its allies from launching military attacks on Iraq or Kuwayt. The move 
was widely criticized as a blatant violation of the rules of international law 
and served only to strengthen Western public support for the tough stand 
taken by the United States. 

A few days later, on 28 August 1990, Saddam Husayn offered to release 
all American and European nationals detained in Iraq in return for an 
American undertaking not to attack Iraq. President Bush dismissed this 
offer quickly and repeated his demand for unconditional Iraqi withdrawal 
from Kuwayt. In September 1990 Iraq allowed the departure of all foreign 
women and children from Iraq—a move which failed to produce any 
substantive change in the hard line that the Bush Administration had 
adopted. 

On 28 August 1990 a Jordanian-Palestinian initiative proposed the trans- 
formation of Kuwayt into “a Monaco of the Gulf”’—“a constitutional 
monarchy that would sign an agreement with Iraq giving it control of 
certain administrative aspects, on the understanding that the principality, 
mirroring the relationship between Monte Carlo and France, would have self- 
rule”. ‘The initiative called for simultaneous withdrawal of ull Iraqi forces 
from Kuwayt, and of all American-led forces from Saudi Arabia, to be 
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followed by the deployment of Arab peacekeeping forces. It also envisaged a 
plebiscite in Kuwayt on turning it into “a free zone” and the form of 
sovereignty it wanted to have. Iraq accepted the plan, but there was no 
indication that the United States was prepared to give the plan a chance, 
not even as a basis of negotiations. The United States kept up its insistence 
on unconditional Iragi withdrawal from Kuwayt. The London-based Saudi 
newspaper, al-Sharq Al-Awsat, scornfully dismissed.the plan. It quoted 
unnamed Saudi diplomats as saying that a “strike that will close the page 
on Saddam Hussein’s [Husayn’s] regime in its entirety” was needed.™ 
At an extraordinary meeting of thirteen Arab Foreign Ministers held in 
Cairo on 31 August 1990 the Arab League presented a 5-point peace plan. 
It mirrored the American conditions for a settlement on the basis of 
unconditional Iraqi withdrawal from Kuwayt, restoration of the Kuwayti 
ruling family, and payment of compensation by Iraq to Kuwayt. Algeria, 
Iraq, Jordan, Mauritania, the PLO, Tunisia, and Yemen boycotted the 
meeting. On 1 September 1990 Libya presented the most detailed peace 
plan that any country had put forward since the beginning of the crisis. It 
called for: (a) withdrawal of Iraqi troops from Kuwayt and deployment of 
UN forces in their place; ( b) withdrawal of the forces led by the United 
States from Saudi Arabia and deployment of Arab forces in their place; ( c) 
lifting of the UN embargo on Iraq; (d) transfer of the al-Rumeilah oilfield 
and Bubiyan Island to Iraq as claimed by Saddam Husayn; (e) exercise of 
the right of selfdetermination by the people of Kuwayt; (f) agreement 
among the Arab states on a unified Arab oil policy with mechanism to 
deter violations of oi) production quotas; and (g) resolution of issues 
relating to debt and compensation between Iraq and Kuwayt through 
negotiations between the two countries. The plan was drawn up after 
consultation with Iraq, Jordan, and the Sudan. Presumably it had the 
support of the Iraqis. The United States, however, showed little interest. 
Iraq also reportedly communicated a plan to the White House through 
certain intermediaries. The essential elements of this plan as revealed in 
an interview given by Abu lyyad, Yasir ‘Arafat’s deputy in the al-Fatah 
organization of the PLO, to the French newspaper Liberación on 4 
September 1990 were: (a) a US guarantee that it would not attack Iraq, 
or make an air strike against its chemical plants and nuclear laboratories; 
(b) freeing of foreign nationals detained in Iraq; (c) withdrawal of Iraq | 
from all of Kuwayt except Bubiyan Island, thus giving Iraq access to the 
sea; (d) retention by Iraq of the disputed al-Rumeilah oilfield in its own 
hands; and (e) freedom to the people of Kuwayt to decide on the form of 
government they preferred to have, with the ruling family keeping out 
of Kuwayt. Although observers thought that this Iraqi plan would be a 
realistic basis for a negotiated settlement of the crisis, the United States 
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and Saudi Arabia were said to be against ıt because it would leave Saddam 
Husayn with some of the spoils of his aggression. The United States only 
repeated its demand that Iraq withdraw unconditionally from Kuwayt. 


Linkage as a Way Out of the Crisis 


America’s leadership role in confronting Iraq and pushing the military 
option gave rise to charges of contradiction and hypocrisy. Some of these 
charges were clearly borne out by the way America used the United 
Nations. For example, the speed with which the United States managed to 
get the Security Council to condemn the Iragi invasion of Kuwayt, to 
impose mandatory sanctions, and to authorize a military blockade against 
Iraq contrasted sharply with the attitude of the Security Council in 1980 in 
the face of the outbreak of war between Iran and Iraq. At that time the 
Security Council waited for as many as six days after the outbreak of war 
(on 22 September 1980) to meet; it decided after ten days of slow proceed- 
ings to remain seized of “the evolution of the situation between Iran and 
Iraq”;™ and it took two full years to vote on a ceasefire resolution (on ]3 
July 1982). Meanwhile the war continued with all permanent members of 
the Security Council providing armaments to the belligerents. The United 
States was all the time providing intelligence and military support to both: 
sides in the conflict. 

The American obduracy during the Iraqi-Kuwayti crisis, the surprising 
attitude of the Soviet Union, and Egypt’s ability to get the Arab League to 
sanction the military option dramatized to the Iraqi regime the extent of its 
isolation. It slowly dawned on Saddam Husayn at this point how he had 
made a colossal miscalculation. As early as 12 August 1990 it became clear 
that he was aware of his desperate predicament. He then sent the first 
signal that his invasion of Kuwayt was meant as a bargaining chip to obtain 
economic, political, and security concessions for Iraq and that he was ready 
for negotiations. He announced a public Iraqi initiative for a peaceful 
resolution of the Gulf crisis: 


I propose that all questions of occupation or questions presented as 
occupation in the region be solved on the basis of principles and rules 
decreed by the Security Council on the following lines: First. Preparing 
withdrawal principles on the same basis for the immediate and uncondi- 
tional Israeli withdrawal:from the occupied Palestinian, Syrian, and 
Lebanese Arab territories, the withdrawal of Syria from Lebanon, the 
withdrawal of Iranian-Iragi forces .... Second: ... The immediate 
withdrawal from Saudi Arabia of American forces and other forces 
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which responded to the American conspiracy and their replacement 
with Arab forces . . . . Third: The freezing of all decisions of sanctions 
and blockade against Iraq... .™ 


Many in the Arab world and in the international community welcomed 
the initiative as they regarded it as the first step towards a possible peaceful 
resolution of the crisis. Many more could not disagree with the fundamental 
premise contained in the Iraqi mitiative with regard to the need to apply 
the same standards of international legality to the Israeli occupation of 
Lebanese, Palestinian, and Syrian territories. The initiative sparked a 
debate on what came to be known as the issue of linkage or the issue of 
linking the withdrawal of Iraqi troops from Kuwayt with the withdrawal of 
Israeli forces from the occupied Arab territorjes. 

Saddam Husayn may not have invaded Kuwayt to soive the Palestinian 
question, but he insisted that the Iraqi occupation of Kuwayt was linked to 
the Israeli occupation of Arab territories. This attempt to link the two 
conflicts served at least to highlight another fundamental contradiction in 
the American approach to the conflict. The international community, 
including France and the Soviet Union, recognized the tenability of such 
linkage. The United States was virtually alone in insisting that there could 
be no political linkage of the two conflicts. (Of course Israel too, the 
occupying Power in Arab territones, denied any kind of linkage.) 

Egypt was also opposed to linking the two conflicts. Boutros Ghali, 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, told the present writer while he 
was still Egypt’s Deputy Prime Minister for Foreign Affairs, that Egypt 
rejected linkage as a way of resolving the crisis for legal and political 
reasons: 


The different resolutions of the United Nations were asking for un- 
conditional withdrawal. If we added this linkage it would have been in 
contradiction with the UN Security Council resolutions, mainly Resolution 
660. Secondly, we opposed linkage because it would have complicated 
the whole problem. For us what was important was to find a quick 
solution [sic] to the crisis so that we can move forward with the search 
for a solution to the more important problems and in particular the 
Palestinian problem. Therefore, we had a legal objection and a political 
objection to the notion of linkage.™ 


The issue of recognizing a linkage between the two conflicts was to 
become the rock on which all efforts at a negotiated settlement floundered. 
This was largely because of the American position. On 13 August 1990 
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President Bush rejected outright the Iraqi leader’s proposals. On 15 August 
1990 the American television network Columbia Broadcasting Service 
(CBS) reported, quoting Jordanian sources, that Saddam Husayn had sent 
a message to King Husayn of Jordan regarding another Iraqi initiative. 
According to the same reports, Iraq was ready to attend a conference to 
discuss withdrawal of its forces from Kuwayt in return for a commitment by 
President Bush to freeze the number of American soldiers in the region, 
thus reducing the chances of an attack on Iraq by the forces led by the 
United States.™ 

The most realistic peace plan to come from the American-led camp was 
presented by the French President, Frangois Mitterand. Speaking at the 
United Nations on 24 September 1990, Mitterand presented his plan as a 
rival “logic of peace” to the growing logic of war in the Middle East. The 
plan called for an Iraqi declaration of intent to withdraw from Kuwayt to 
be followed by a UN-supervised withdrawal, the freeing of foreign nationals 
detained in Iraq, the restoration of Kuwayti sovereignty, and the confir- 
mation of the democratic will of the Kuwayti people. It also called for 
dialogue between the countries of the Middle East to address the problem 
of Lebanon, the Palestinian conflict, and the question of Israeli security. 
The final stage of the plan called for some form of action to achieve a 
reduction of arms in the Middle East “from Iran to Morocco”. Mitterand 
said that “if Iraq would confirm its intention to withdraw its troops [from 
Kuwayt] and free the hostages, everything is possible”. The Mitterand 
plan offered a compromise solution which seemed to go half-way towards 
meeting some of Iraq’s demands. It did not insist on an unconditional 
return of the ruling Kuwayti family; it did not mention the destruction of 
Iraqi chemical arsenals or the overthrow of Saddam Husayn, as demanded 
by Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher, who seems to have been responsible 
for stiffening George Bush’s resolve in Aspen, Colorado, immediately 
after the Iraqi invasion; and it offered the Kuwaytis an oppertunity to 
exercise selfdetermination as Iraq seemed to accept in its “backdoors” plan 
communicated to the White House. Most importantly, it went a consider- 
able way towards establishing the link that Saddam Husayn had insisted on 
making between the Iraqi occupation of Kuwayt and the Israeli occupation 
of Arab termitories. It did so by suggesting the convening of a peace 
conference to address the Arab-Israeli conflict after Iraqi withdrawal from 
Kuwayt. 

President Saddam Husayn expressed interest in the French plan, and 
said that “Iraq would contact France 10 seek and offer clarifications of the 
two nations’ positions”.™ Iraqi officials indicated that they saw an opening 
in the French plan for a resumption of the thwarted Arab effort to secure a 
negotiated settlement. They said they believed that a joint Soviet-French 
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initiative supported by the Arab countries outside of Egypt and the Gulf 
countries, and by Germany and Japan, which showed little enthusiasm for 
the prospect of war, could lead to a negotiated settlement of the crisis. 
However, this move in favour-of an Arab mediating effort to bolster the 
chances of a negotiated solution on the basis of ideas acceptable to France 
and the Soviet Union came to nothing. “Once more”, wrote an observer, 
“an inter-Arab solution was proposed, this time by the King of Morocco. 
And once more Egypt foiled it” by opposing the proposal for an Arab 
Summit. The United States rejected Iraqi interestinthe French peace plan 
as nothing more than propaganda and “an effort to divide the US-led 
opposition to his annexation of Kuwayt”.”™ In reality it did not support the 
French plan partly because it failed to provide for the unconditional return 
of the Kuwayti ruling family, which was after all largely financing the 
military operations in the Gulf, and partly because it envisaged a peace 
conference to address the Arab-Israeli conflict. The French plan seemed to 
be aimed at linking the resolution of the Gulf crisis to the Palestinian 
question—something that Israel had opposed from the very beginning. In 
fact the United States rejected the French plan simply because it was not 
interested in giving Saddam Husayn a negotiated way out of bis predica- 
ment. 

The United States forestalled in October 1990 another serious opportunity 
for a negotiated settlement. Saudi Arabia’s Defence Minister, Sultan Ibn 
Abdulaziz, declared, shortly before Egyptian President Hosni Mubarak 
arrived in Saudi Arabia, that the Arab countries were ready to grant Iraq 
“all its rights”, adding that “Saudi Arabia sees no harm in any Arab 
country giving its Arab sister land, a site, or a position on the sea”, 
provided that Saddam Husayn agreed to withdraw his forces unconditionally 

m Kuwayt.'* It was the clearest indication yet of a Saudi conciliatory 

ition aimed at offering the Iraqi regime a way out of the crisis. Sultan 
Ibn Abdulaziz had already made an equally dramatic statement in Sep- 
tember 1990, saying that he did not want Saudi Arabia to be used as a 
launching pad for an attack on Iraq. The United States then moved quickly 
to ensure that the Saudis were not backing away from support for the 
confrontational strategy of the Bush Administration. And “at Washington’s 
express request he (Sultan Ibn Abdulaziz] had to deny his own state- 
ments”. 


Brief Linkage 


Ironically, as many people were discussing the question of linkage on 

which a peaceful settlement seemed to hinge, ‘and as Israel and its friends 

in Washington, D.C., were increasingly voicing their opposition to any 
= Tord. 
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idea of linkage, the violent reality of Israeli repression of Palestinian 
nationalism managed to bring the Palestinian question briefly back to 
centre stage and establish, at least psychologically, the linkage that the 
United States had so adamantly opposed. A violent confrontation took 
place between the Israelis and the Palestinians on 8 October 1990, when the 
Movement of the Faithful to the Temple Mount and the Land of Israel 
used the occasion of a Jewish holiday to publicize demolishing the two 
mosques on the Temple Mount to make way for the reconstruction of an 
ancient Jewish temple. Palestinian demonstrators who opposed the ex- 
tremist Jewish group clashed with the Israeli police, who shot and killed 
twentyone of them and injured another 140. Later on the same day three 
more Palestinians were killed by the Israeli Army in separate clashes. It 
was the highest number of casualties that the Palestinians ever suffered on 
a single day since their uprising of December 1987. The UN Secretary- 
General, Pérez de Cuéllar, said that he was “shocked and greatly dismayed 
by the bloodshed and by what appeared to have been an excessive use of 
force by the Israeli authoritites”.'” 

After five days of protracted negotiations in the United Nations, the 
Security Council adopted Resolution 672, which condemned “in particular 
the acts of violence committed by the Israeli security forces”. By the same 
resolution it empowered the “UN Secretary-General to send a mission to 
Israel to make recommendations so as to ensure the security and protec- 
tion of Palestinian civilians”.'"' Thereupon Israel promptly announced that 
it would not allow any UN mission to investigate the killings. Rejecting the 
UN decision angrily, the Israeli Prime Minister, Yitzhak Shamir, declared: 
“Jerusalem is the capital of Israel. Our sovereignty over the mosque of the 
Temple Mount and the other sacred places is complete. The United Nations 
have [sic] no right to interfere in what does not concem them [sic]”.”” 
Israel’s claim to sovereignty over Jerusalem is rejected by both the United 
Nations and the international community, including the United States. It is, 
however, instructive to note the position of the Israeli Government, reject- 
‘ng any role for the United Nations in protecting the Palestinians against 
Israeli repression, but strongly urging UN interference to put an end 
militarily to the Iraqi regime. 

Rejection of the role and right of the Security Council, the same body 
that had authorized economic and military measures against Iraq, has for 
long been a feature of Israel’s relations with the United Nations. The 
statement of the Israeli Prime Minister and the apparent acquiescence by 
the United States, the leader of the anti-Iraqi coalition for the defence of 
the rule of law, dramatized the charge of double standards that critics of 
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Amenican foreign policy had been making. Jerusalem is indeed a case in 
point. On 21 May 1968, i.e., shortly after the Israeli annexation of Arab 
Jerusalem in April 1968, the Security Council adopted Resolution 252 
ordering Israel to renounce all measures designed to change the character 
of the city. On 20 August 1980 it repeated its order in Resolution 478, 
rejecting the action of the Knesset in declaring all of Jerusalem the capital 
of Israel. As a French commentator in the distinguished periodical Le 
Monde Diplomatique put it: “We are still waiting for the sanctions which 
will convince the Jewish State of the need to apply these [UN] resolu- 
tions”.'' 

The United States reluctantly gave its support for Resolution 672 after 
getting the condemnation of Israel considerably watered down. In doing s0 
it supported, for the first time, a Security Council resolution condemning 
Israeli behaviour after the Israeli invasion of Lebanon in 1982 and deviating 
from its traditional practice of vetoing resolutions condemning Israel. It 
was the price it was paying in the interest of maintaining the cohesion of 
the anti-Iraqi coalition whose Arab members would have been placed in a 
politically embarrassing position had it blocked the resolution. It was also 
anxious that the Palestinian question get off the agenda in order to allow 
the Security Council to turn its attention once again to the Iraqi occupation 
of Kuwayt; for the longer the attention of the world was focussed on the 
Palestinian issue the more readily public opinion would perceive the linkage 
between the Gulf crisis and the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. In fact France 
had already recognized that there was no escaping the reality of a linkage 
notwithstanding US objections. “The Americans have succeeded in reducing 
the shock caused by the butchery in Jerusalem,” wrote the distinguished 
French newspaper Le Monde, “but the event has none the less shown, as 
France’s Foreign Minister Roland Dumas pointed out last Friday, that ‘by 
the very force of things’ there is ‘a connexion, in any case, a conjunction of 
facts, between the Palestinian problem and the Gulf crisis’”.' 

The United States, however, continued to oppose even the suggestion of 
a linkage. It threatened to veto a Security Council resolution calling for the 
convening of an international peace conference to be attended, among 
others, by representatives of Palestine and Israel. Early in December 1990 
the nonaligned countries inserted in the proposed resolution a formula 
which they regarded as acceptable to the United States, stating that the 
Security Council considered “that the convening at an appropriate time of 
an international conference, properly structured with the participation of 
the parties concerned”, would facilitate a peace settlement. Although US 
diplomats initially agreed to the formula, it would seem that the White 
House came under attack from Israel and its friends in Washington, D.C., 
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because the same American diplomats in the United Nations had threatened 
to veto the resolution—notwithstanding the fact that the language of the 
text concerning the convening of an international conference reflected 
official US policy. A compromise was finally struck: the President of the 
Security Council issued a statement on behalf of the members supporting 
an international conference but said that the statement was not binding on 
either of the parties concerned. In return for removing the offending 
language from the text, the United States promised to support “moves to 
protect Palestinians in the occupied territories”.'” It was no more than a 
promise and remained just that. 

The American rejection of Arab, European, and Iraqi initiatives for a 
peaceful resolution of the conflict and adamant oppositon to any linkage 
spoke volumes for Bush’s determination to confront and defeat Saddam 
Husayn. It was obvious that the United States was not interested in any 
diplomatic resolution of the crisis. This much was in fact conceded by a 
Congressional report prepared in January 1991 by a Democratic aide with 
access to intelligence information. The report recognized that Saddam 
Husayn may have invaded Kuwayt as a way of bargaining from a position 
of strength for a settlement of Iraq’s disputes with Kuwayt. The repoft 
said: “The Iraqis apparently believed that having invaded Kuwayt they 
would get everyone’s attention, negotiate improvements to their economic 
situation, and pull out.” It noted that if the White House had agreed, “a 
diplomatic solution satisfactory to the interests of the United States may 
well have been possible since the earliest days of the invasion.” Instead the 
National Security Council “apparently concluded, on the basis of a psycho- 
Jogical profile of Saddam Husayn, and to avoid seeming in any way to 
reward the invasion, to refuse any negotiations with him, concluding [sic] that 
they would be fruitless until the US had backed Saddam Husayn into a 
comer from which he could not escape”.'* 


Drive for War 


The American position never changed: unconditional Iraqi withdrawal 
from Kuwayt and, therefore, a humiliation that the Iraqi regime was 
unwilling to accept, or war. All Arab efforts at an Arab solution were 
consistently thwarted. Prince Hasan of Jordan complained: “Every time 
the King and other leaders say they have a package, the Americans knock 
it down.”'” President Ali Abdallah Salih of Yemen also strongly criticized 
the American opposition to a negotiated settlement. He said: “It is still 
possible to find a solution for the complete withdrawal of all Iraqi forces 
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from Kuwayt and all foreign forces from the region. I know Iraq is ready 
for dialogue... 7" 

But the United States was not. By early November 1990 the number of 
American troops in the Gulf had reached 230,000. On 8 November 1990 
President Bush announced that he was ordering an additional 200,000 
American troops to the region. He also announced that he was changing 
the official mission of American troops in the region: they would now be 
ready for “offensive capabilities”. Originally they had been dispatched to 
the region for the ostensible purpose of defending Saudi Arabia against the 
perceived threat of an Iraqi invasion. Now it was admitted that their more 
likely mission would be to wage war against Iraq. The announcement made 
by Bush was greeted with unease among American allies. Israel of course- 
welcomed it. Many members of the anti-Iragi coalition told the US Secretary 
of State, James Baker, during his 8-day tour of the Gulf and Europe that 
more time was needed for sanctions to work. Baker responded by saying 
that the United States had all the legal authority necessary under the UN 
Charter to act alone if necessary. Other members of the coalition thought 
that if the confrontation was to culminate in war, it would be best to start 

° the hostilities under the UN umbrella. : 

Early in December 1990 the United States once more had little difficulty 
in getting the Security Council to adopt a resolution reflecting what was 
already American policy. Resolution 678. which was adopted by 12 votes 
to 2, authorized the use of “all necessary means to uphold and implement 
Security Council resolution 660 (1990) and all subsequent relevant resolu- 
tions and to restore international peace and security in the area”. The 
United States wanted to give Iraq an ultimatum to get out of Kuwayt by 1 
January 41991 or face military action. All that the Soviet Union could do 
was to delay the ultimatum and set 15 January 1991 for withdrawal. 

The United Nations was increasingly perceived as being used as an 
instrument of American foreign policy. The text of Resolution 678 set no 
restriction on the kind of “necessary means” to be used against Iraq; it 
made no demand that any action that would be taken should be subject to 
the collective authority of the Council: it placed no restriction on the use of 
force against civilians. In short the United States managed to obtain from 
the Organization a carte blanche to give its foreign-policy orientation the 
cover of legality. There is nothing in the Charter which authorizes the 
Security Council to delegate the responsibility of defining war aims and the 
means of attaining them to any Member state. And this, writes Richard 
Falk, “is in total contradiction with the mission of the UN, which consists 
in saving humanity from the scourge of war”. 
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As the drumbeats of war got louder, the one success story of this whole 
crisis went unheeded: the effective worldwide imposition of sanctions and 
blockade against a country which invaded its neighbour. William Webster, 
Director of the CIA, who was by no means a critic of American foreign 
policy, believed that the sanctions were working and urged that they be 
given a chance. Webster told the House Armied Service Committee on 5 
- December 1990 that the sanctions had cut off more than 90 per cent of 
Iraq’s -imports and 97 per cent of its exports and that it had seriously 
reduced its ability to feed its people. Iraq was expected to be able to 
produce less than half the grain it needed.-Iraqi “shops were expected, by 
the spring, to "have hardly any poultry, sugar, or cooking oil. The sanctions 
were clearly effective and were hurting Irag. Webster also testified that 
“Iraq’s military could maintain its current combat readiness forno more 
than nine months if economic sanctions continued to hold, and that the 
ability of the Iraqi Air Force to fly regular missions could decline within 
three months”.” But the war machine was already in operation: no-other 
success story or competing vision of a new world order was going to stop it. 

Now that Resolution 678 had given the American war enterprise the 
cover of international legality, the Bush Administration set out to impress 
the world that it was “going the extra mile for peace” by sending Secretary 
of State James Baker to meet the Iraqi Foreign Minister, Tareq Aziz, in 
Geneva. The meeting took place on 9 January 1991 and lasted six hours. 
Of course Bush had specifically instructed Baker that the American posi- 
tion was “no negotiations, no compromise, no attempts at saving face, and 
no reward for aggression”. This left nothing to negotiate about between 
the American and Iraqi delegations. Baker seems to have essentially 
delivered a message conveying the seriousness of the ultimatum and the 
extent of destruction that Iraq faced if it refused to capitulate and withdraw 
unconditionally. In fact, according to Bob Woodward, National Security 
Adviser Brent Scowcroft had told Saudi Ambassador Prince Bandar, in 
December 1999 that “the President has [basically] made up his mind”. And 
as to the diplomatic efforts, Scowcroft had told the Prince, “these are all 
exercises” .'? 

Although officials of the Bush Administration agreed that the sanctions 
against Iraq had been effective, they were nevertheless not interested in 
giving them a real chance. They felt that even if the sanctions succeeded in 
forcing an Iraqi withdrawal from Kuwayt, they would still not accomplish 
American and Israeli goals. Indeed the sanctions, as Ignacio Ramonet 
observed, “can weaken Iraq and lead it to withdraw from Kuwayt, but they 
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cannot by themselves destroy Baghdad’s military industry. And increasingly 
this seems to be one of Washington’s major objectives.”™ 

A last-minute attempt by President Chadli Benguedid of Algeria to avert 
war ended in humiliation. The United States reportedly refused even to 
receive the Algerian President, Saudi Arabia had refused to receive him tn 
December 1990. President Benguedid still hoped to make an attempt to 
avert war although, following the collapse of the Aziz-Baker talks in 
Geneva, war seemed certain. On 13 January 1991, two days before the 
fateful deadline, reporters were summoned to the Algiers Airport to travel 
with the Algerian President to Washington, D.C., but the trip was called 
off at the last minute. As President Benguedid’s motorcade arrived at the 
airport, “a message came through that Washington would not see him”.’” 
Bush had already authorized the air attack and had reached the point of no 
return. He and his advisers believed that they had adequately prepared 
American and international public opinion for war and had shown that 
they had gone “the extra mile” for peace. They, therefore, felt that there 
was no longer any point in engaging in “exercises” of diplomacy. 


War against Iraq 


Shortly after the Iraqi invasion of Kuwayt, the Bush Administration decided 
to confront Iraq militarily as mentioned above. Its objectives included, but 
were not limited to, the removal of Iraqi troops from Kuwayt. The destruc- 
tion of [raq’s military capabilities and the removal of Saddam Husayn— 
goals that Israel and its friends articulated and advocated from the very 
beginning—were important among American war aims. As early as the 
second week of August 1990, “highly placed sources” within the Bush 
Administration had admitted that the Americans would want to use air 
power “to flatten Iraq”. “The aim”, the same official had said, “is to 
destroy Iraq’s war-making potential and to inflict such damage [that]... 
the Iraqi military will overthrow Saddam.” This position had received 
support from Congressional leaders. Senator Richard Lugar of Indiana, 
one of the Republican Party’s most influential legislators on foreign policy, 
had candidly stated that Saddam “does have to leave the leadership of the 
country, and beyond that, many of the forces that he has aggregated have 
to be removed as-a threat”. ” 

The war against Iraq started on 17 January 1991. It was obvious from the 
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very beginning that the United States was pursuing objectives which went 
far beyond the declared goal of evicting Iragi troops from Kuwayt. The 
destruction of [raq’s military capabilities was evidently the first war aim. 
American officials frankly admitted that Iraq’s major nuclear, chemical, 
and biological plants were targeted in the first raids “to insure that they 
would be destroyed even if President Saddam Husayn complied quickly 
with the United Nations resolution commanding him to withdraw from 
Kuwayt”.' They also conceded that this was the price they had paid to 
placate Israel, a nonbelligerent country on whose urban centres some Iraqi 
missiles were launched, and to ensure that it refrained from launching any 
military retaliation that might have unforeseen consequences, particularly 
for the Arab regimes which were members of the anti-Iraqi coalition. Israel 
had responded to Iraqi Scud missile attacks by ordering its mobile missile 
launchers armed with nuclear weapons and deployed in the direction of 
Iraq to stand ready for launching.” The Bush Administration offered 
Israel money and several batteries of the successful anti-missile Patriot 
missiles. In addition it undertook to make the destruction of all Iraqi Scud 
missiles a top targeting priority. 

On 23 January 1991 President Bush declared that American war aims did 
go beyond the official policy of getting Iraq out of Kuwayt: “There can be 
no pause now that Saddam Husayn has forced the world into war. We will 
stay the course and we will succeed—all the way.”™ 

After two weeks of massive bombardment at the rate of one mission 
every minute every hour twentyfour hours a day,”' and after repeated 
expressions of concern by the Arab allies, China, and the Soviet Union in 
the anti-Iragi coalition about the relentless destruction of Iraq, the United 
States and the Soviet Union seem to have agreed on what appeared to be 
conditions for a cessation of hostilities. In a joint communiqué issued on 29 
January 1991 at the end of three days of talks, Secretary Baker and his 
Soviet counterpart, Bessmertnykh, said that they “continued to believe 
that a cessation of hostilities would be possible if Iraq would make an 
unequivocal commitment to withdraw from Kuwayt. They also believed 
that such a commitment must be backed by immediate, concrete steps 


‘leading to full compliance with the Security Council resolutions.” The 


communiqué added that the two “agreed that in the aftermath of the crisis 
in the Persian Guif, mutual US-Soviet efforts to promote Arab-Israeli 
peace and regional stability . . . will be greatly facilitated and enhanced”. ™ 
Although American officials quickly dampened any hope of a pause in the 
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bombardment to allow Iraq to rethink its position or to enter into nego- 
tiations with the United States, some American allies seem to have inter- 
preted the communiqué as offering conditions for a ceasefire and conceding 
that there was a link between the Gulf and the Palestinian conflict. Pre- 
dictably Israel was furious; so much so that the White House hastened to 
deny that there was any change in its position of “unconditional withdrawal 
and no linkage”. 

As the air war against Iraq continued with well-sustained fury, with 
American B-52 bombers indulging in carpet bombings of Iraqi targets, the 
Iraqi Foreign Minister sent a strong protest letter to the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations. He condemned “the deliberate and brutal attacks 
launched on behalf of the United Nations by forces of the Zionist-imperialist 
alliance on civilian, economic, humanitarian, medical, cultural, and religious 
targets and on citizens and their families in all parts of Iraq”. He said that 
his country held the UN Secretary-General Pérez de Cuéllar personally 
responsible “to history and mankind” for what he described as “the heinous 
crimes being committed against the noble people of Iraq”. He placed much 
of the responsibility for the UN-supported war against Iraq on the dramatic 
changes taking place in the Soviet Union, which had ended the balancing 
role that the Soviet Union had played in international affairs and which 
had opened the way for the “arrogant former colonialists and new imperi- 
alists once again to impose hegemony and intimidation”.™ 

Adding to the growing concern expressed by the Allied members of the 
coalition was the resignation, on 29 January 1991, of France’s Defence 
Minister, Jean-Pierre Chevénement, to protest against “the logic of war” 
which risked driving us “further and further from the objectives established 
by the United Nations”. Chevénement was said to be “particularly alarmed 
that a military offensive originally authorized by the United Nations to 
liberate Kuwayt now appeared aimed at overthrowing the Government of 
Saddam Husayn and destroying much of Iraq”. He had repeatedly 
appealed to the United States on the eve of the war to make “the very 
small gesture” of offering Iraq the pledge of an international peace con- 
ference on all problems of the Middle East in exchange for withdrawal 
from Kuwayt. But his appeals, like President Frangois Mitterand’s peace 
plan earlier, fell on deaf ears in Washington, D.C. 

There was no let-up in the systematic and massive destruction and 
punishment that was being visited upon Iraq. The apparent impunity with 
which the American-led forces were carrying out their mission led Bush to 
take pride in what he believed was an important demonstration of both 
American power and American credibility to all would-be challengers of 
Amenican interest. In a speech on 1 February 1991 President Bush declared: 
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“When we win, and we will, we will have taught a dangerous dictator, and 
a tyrant tempted to follow in his footsteps, that the U. S. has a new 
credibility, and that what we say goes.” The question of credibility has 
traditionally preoccupied American policymakers, the more so in the 
nuclear age as the various defence doctrines rely heavily on the credibility 
that the potential enemies assign to them. At the same time relations 
between the Super Powers during the Cold War have been characterized, 
among other things, by a drive to influence and dominate the various 
regions of the Third World. And in that dnve the credibility of a Super 
Power as a guarantor of a certain socioeconomic and political order and as 
a supplier of weapons and defender of certain conceptions of security plays 
a major role. Observes historian Gabriel Kolko: 


Since 1950 credibility has been by far the most dangerous and unpre- 
dictable variable in the way Washington conducts its foreign policy and 
military policies. The doctrine of credibility eliminates all rational 
calculations of global interests, objectives, and priorities. The war 
against Iraq is the first pure manifestation, unsullied by remotely rational 
ideological considerations, of how deeply imbedded [sic] the credibility 
fixation has become in Washington’s calculations." 


In addition to sending a message to all would-be challengers of American 
interest, the United States also sent a message that it was clearly in charge 
even if the war was nominally fought in the name of the United Nations. 
From the very beginning of the war, therefore, the United Nations was 
relegated to the background, and was allowed no involvement in how the 
war was conducted. In fact the Security Council did not even meet to 
discuss the war till 14 February 1991. Cuba and Yemen circulated a peace 
plan calling for a halt to the bombing of Iraq and the appointment of a 
Security Council commission to examine ways of ending the fighting. The 
United States, which initially opposed the meeting, finally agreed to attend 
on the condition that it should be held behind close doors. The Cuban- 
Yemeni proposal was not put to the vote because of American opposition. 


Arab Opposition 


Even as Bush was expressing concern about American credibility, the 
Arabs, including those in the coalition against Iraq, are said to have been 
impressed by Saddam Husayn’s steadfast and defiant attitude in the face of 
the overwhelmingly superior odds in a war (which it would be more 
appropriate to call a punishment) from 36,000 feet above sea level against 
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basically helpless targets. The New York Times correspondent in Saudi 
Arabia reported that “many Saudis feel a begrudging admiration for the 
Iraqi leader, and enormous relief that he was not totally crushed in the 
initial days of the Allied invasion”. A Saudi professor told a New York 
Times reporter: “In all our wars, the Arabs were stopped or ultimately 
` spared by superpower intervention. But Mr. Hussein is steadfast against the 
world’s only superpower and the 28 countries fighting alongside it.” 

By February 1991 the Allied forces had dropped on Iraq bombs which, 
according to the New York Times, were “generally believed to exceed what 
was used in all of World War II”. When asked for a reference point from 
previous wars, Major-General William Aus) ee said: “It is almost at 
a point where there is no comparison.” 

The massive scale of the destruction resulted in anger among the Arabs. 
Massive anti-American demonstrations broke out in Algeria, Jordan, 
Morocco, and Tunisia. There were also widespread demonstrations of 
protest in many of Egypt’s universities. Rifaat el Saeed, a senior official of 
Egypt’s Progressive Alignment Party, circulated a petition signed by all the 
opposition parties (except the Social Democratic Wafd Party), calling for 
an end to the war which it described as “a savage American attack against 
the Iraqi people”.'” The Soviet Foreign Minister also expressed concern 
that the war was extending beyond the UN-sanctioned objective and 
presenting “a growing danger to Iraqi civilians”.'” In Morocco 300,000 
people took to the streets shouting anti-American and pro-Iraqi slogans. 
King Hasan II, who had sent 1,500 troops to Saudi Arabia to show his 
solidarity with the rich Gulf monarchies and the West, prudently tempered 
his support for the war with sympathy and support for the Iraqi people. 
“ Aithough our position on Iraq’s invasion of Kuwayt is opposed to theirs,” 
said the Moroccan monarch, “our hearts are with the Iraqis. Our hearts are 
with them because they are our brothers, Arabs, and Muslims.” ™' 

An opinion poll carried out in February 1991 found that 93 per cent of 
the Tunisians supported Iraq in one form or another. What was remark- 
able about this support was that it was not based entirely on the under- 
standable sentiment of inter-Arab solidarity for a sister Arab country being 
systematically destroyed. The support derived its strength from a belief in 
the legitimacy and the political and econgmic justice that the respondents 
assigned to the Iraqi invasion of Kuwayt. In other words, most Tunisians 
supported Iraq on the basis of the legitimacy of its annexation of Kuwayt; 
57 per cent of the respondents considered the annexation a recovery of 
Iraqi territory; 14 per cent thought of it as constituting a just redistribution 
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of Arab wealth; and another 14 per cent considered it a justified response 
to the Kuwayti stubbornness in the Iraqi-Kuwayti negotiations. Fiftythree 
per cent of the respondents believed that the war Iraq was waging was a 
war against Western imperialism. “It is a war of colonizers against the 
colonized”, observed a Tunisian intellectual. “The role assigned to the 
colonized as an aid recipient and dependent is only possible if the colonized 
remains at his historic place, dependent and unequal. Now, for the first 
time the colonized is colonizer, but the world order cannot accept this 
reversal of roles.” Similarly, in a speech on 26 January 1991 President Ben 
Ali of Tunisia touched many responsive chords among the people of his 
country, expressing many of the unarticulated sentiments of the Tunisian 
people. The real objective of the aggression on Iraq, he said, was to 
prevent the Arab nation “from acceding to progress and mastering science 
and technology, so that it may for ever remain condemned to depen- 
dency” .'@ 

In Jordan, King Husayn lashed out against the American-led war against 
Iraq. He said that it was “against all Arabs and all Muslims and not against 
Iraq alone”. In a televised speech to the Jordanian people on 6 February 
1991 the Jordanian King praised the Iraqi people and the Iraqi Army “as , 
they defend us all and raise the banner that says: ‘God is great’”. He 
condemned the American-led forces, and said that their real intention was 
“to destroy Irag and reorganize the area in a manner far more dangerous to 
our people than the Sykes-Picot agreement”, which had split the Middle 
East into areas of French and English dominance and which symbolized for 
the Arabs the height of Western betrayal. He also strongly condemned the 
bombings of trucks carrying Iraqi oil to Jordan through the Iraqi-Jordanian 
highway. “There were new attempts to deprive us of our needs of oil,” he 
said, “and that was one way of imposing sanctions against us for no reason 
except our basic position” of neutrality. Jordan was not willing, he said, “to 
dance to the tune others play without being able to [sic] freely express our 
opinion, which we will not give up”.'® He criticized Egypt, Saudi Arabia, 
and Turkey, strong supporters of the US role in the war, as countries that 
had brought shame upon Islam by supporting the United States in what he 
described as the destruction of an Arab nation. 


Moscow Humiliated: Withdrawing Iraqis Bombed 


On 12 February 1991 a special envoy of President Gorbachev’s, Yevgeny 
M. Primakov, arrived in Baghdad with a special message from the Soviet 
President, appealing to President Saddam Husayn to withdraw his forces 
from Kuwayt and save his country from further destruction. Radio Baghdad 
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quoted Saddam Husayn as giving this encouraging response: “Iraq is 
prepared to extend cooperation-to the Soviet Union and other nations and 
agencies in the interest of finding a peaceful, political, equitable, and 
honourable solution to the region’s central issues, including the situation in 
the Gulf.”™ The reaction of the United States was to increase the pressure. 
On 13 February 1991 American Stealth fighter-bombers bombed and 
destroyed a concrete building in a residential neighbourhood of Baghdad 
killing hundreds of civilians. American officials claimed that the building 
was a legitimate military target because it had been used as a communi- 
cation centre for the command of military forces. However, Peter Arnet, 
reporting from Baghdad for the Cable News Network (CNN), said that the 
building “had housed civilians at night since the first days of Allied bomb- 
ing”. He indicated that the site had become a nightly gathering centre for 
civilians fleeing the Allied strikes, “which have destroyed three major 
bridges in the centre of the city in recent days”.'” 

An Associated Press reporter who spoke to witnesses on the scene wrote 
that “the first bomb struck the entrance of the building about 4 a.m., 
jamming the only escape route. Ten seconds later, a second bomb smashed 
through 10 feet of reinforced concrete and exploded in the windowless 
bunker below.” The bombing raid lasted twelve hours. It was “one of the 
most intensive raids of the war”. Arnet reported that according to Iraqi 
officials 200 bodies had been recovered and there were about 300 more 
inside.“ Even the New York Times seemed baffled. Addressing the Bush 
Administration, it asked: “Why not stop bombing the cities?”'” 

On 18 February 1991 Tareq Aziz, Iraq’s Foreign Minister, went to 
Moscow to be briefed on the Soviet peace plan. He returned to Baghdad, 
discussed the plan with the Iraqi regime, and then returned to Moscow to 
deliver Iraq’s response to the plan. On 22 February 1991 the Soviet Union 
announced that Iraq had accepted the Soviet peace plan on the basis of 
“full and unconditional” Iraqi withdrawal from Kuwayt and an end to UN 
sanctions against Iraq. There was no demand for a Middle East peace 
conference or for reparations from Kuwayt. Nor had Iraq demanded 
reparations previously. The plan was greeted with relief by the ‘inter- 
national community, which was anxious to forestall the land war that the 
United States seemed about to launch to finish the Iraqis. Bush’s first 
response was to express concern about the Soviet plan, presumably about 
its provision calling for the lifting of sanctions against Iraq as soon as Iraqi 
troops had pulled out of Kuwayt. He clearly wanted to avoid a premature 
end to the war, which would rob his Government of the glory of a total 
victory which seemed close at hand. He also wanted to keep the sanctions 
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against Iraq even after Iraqi withdrawal from Kuwayt in order to use them 
aş a means of pressuring the Iraqi people into overthrowing Saddam 
Husayn. 

On 23 February 1991 Bush made Iraq an offer that he was fairly sure it 
would refuse. He demanded that Iraq start pulling out of Kuwayt that very 
day and gave it a 24-hour ultimatum. If Iraq complied, it would be humiliated 
by the manner of its hasty withdrawal at the behest of the United States. 
Also it would be obliged to leave much of its heavy equipment and 
armaments behind. It could not then avoid the humiliation of defeat. If on 
the other hand it rejected the ultimatum, it would provide a convenient 
excuse for launching a land war and completing the destruction of what- 
everiwas left of its forces. In either case there would be no doubt left in the 
minds of the Iraqi people as to the extent of the defeat they had suffered at 
the hands of the American-led forces. 

The Soviet Union responded by modifying its peace plan to incorporate 
many of the American conditions and forwarded the new plan to Iraq. 
However, Bush was clearly annoyed by the Soviet effort to stop the war 
and, as he perceived it, to rob him of an imminent “total victory” in the 
wat. An official of the Bush Administration explained that the aim of the 
Soviet attempt at peace-brokering “was to prevent the United States from 
achieving its political aims in the Gulf”. Another confided that in two 
phone conversations with the Soviet leader, Presicent Bush had “told 
Gorbachev, nicely, to bug off”.'™ 

The Scviet Union felt helpless and humiliated. It knew it was impotent 
in the face of the systematic destruction of one of its major allies in the 
Middle East. This knowledge sharpened its criticism of the war and of 
American goals. It saw that the United States was clearly placing its own 
strategic designs in the region above its newly found cooperation with the 
Socialist bloc. “This war was launched by the United States”, observed 
Pravda on 25 February 1991, “to establish its leadership in the world. 
Notwithstanding the beautiful intentions proclaimed by Washington, this is 
a dirty war, like the war in Vietnam.”™ As the bombarcments of Iraq 
intensified, soviet criticism of American objectives grew more and more 
bitter. “This is not a storm”, wrote the distinguished Soviet commentator 
Stanislav Condrachov in liena. “Tt is e massacre in the desert, a massacre 
in Basrah, a massacre in Baghdad, and we are on the side of the assas- 
sins.” ™”' 

Bush’s determination to ensure that the victory of the American forces 
was decisive flowed partly from considerations related to America’s new 
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strategic doctrine of confronting the regional Powers of the Third World. 
The national security policy review ordered by Bush when he came to 
power had concluded that the United States should confront and decisively 
defeat challenges to American interest from the Third World. It had said! 


In cases where the U.S. confronts much weaker enemies, our challenge 
will be not simply to defeat them, but to defeat them decisively and 
rapidly; for small countries hostile to us, bleeding our forces in protracted 
or indecisive conflict or embarrassing us by inflicting damage on some 
conspicuous element of our forces may be victory enough, and could 
undercut political support for U.S. efforis against them.” 


The United States was, therefore, determined not to let the Soviet 
Union spoil a “good war”. Shortly after the 24-hour ultimatum to Iraq 
expired, the American-led forces launched the previously planned ground 
assault on the Iraqi forces in Kuwayt and inside Iraq itself. Although Bush 
spoke on the telephone to Gorbachev on Saturday, 23 February 1991, 
ghortly before the expiry of the deadline, he chose not to inform him of the 
exact time of the ground offensive. A State Department official candidly 
admitted that the reason for launching the ground attack even though Iraq 
had agreed to withdraw from Kuwayt unconditionally was related to the 
American political objective of destroying Iraqi military potential and 
removing Saddam Husayn: “We are trying to create an environment that 
either ensures that the people of Iraq understand it is not in their interest to 
keep him [Saddam Husayn] around or that ensures [sic] that he cannot be a 
threat to any other country.” When asked if the United States would carry 
out the equivalent of the de-Nazification of Germany after the Second 
World War, Secretary of State Baker said that it was “a political aim” of 
the United States.% 

On 25 February 1991 Radio Baghdad announced that Iraq had ordered 
its troops to withdraw immediately in conformity with the Soviet peace 
plan. However, the Bush Administration rejected the Iraqi offer of un- 
conditional withdrawal, and said that the war would continue.™ The Iraqi 
News Agency announced that the Foreign Minister of Iraq had asked the 
Soviet Ambassador “to convey a message from President Saddam Husayn 
and the Revolutionary Command Council to achieve a ceasefire and put an 
end to the criminal behaviour of the United States and its allies and 
collaborators”.'* The Bush Administration, however, was in no mood to 
limit or forgo its military gains. “We continue to prosecute the war”, said 
Marlin Fitzwater, the White House spokesman, minutes befare an urgent 
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meeting of the Security Council called by the Soviet Union to present its 
latest proposals, which incorporated, inter alia, many of the American 
conditions and which Iraq had already accepted. A New York Times 
headline was instructive: “Allies See Pullout Signs, but Keep Pounding 
Departing Iragis.”™ 

Accordingly the bombing and the killing continued even as the Iraqis 
were desperately rushing out of Kuwayt and running for their lives. The 
Washington Post revealed that the US Central Command had organized a 
public relations campaign to term the disorganized withdrawal of the Iraqi 
forces a “fighting retreat” in order to justify the merciless bombing carried 
out on 26 February 1991 of a 6-lane traffic jam of Iraqi tanks, cars, and 
ambulances trying to get out of Kuwayt.*” Information on similar systematic 
and mechanized killings came out after the war. For instance, it transpired 
that the American Army division that broke through the Iraqi frontlines in 
Kuwayt had used earthmovers and ploughs mounted on tanks to bury 
approximately 6,000 Iraqi soldiers, some wounded but many still alive, in 
more than seventy miles of trenches.™ 


Unconditional Surrender 


On 27 February 1991 Iraq offered to relinquish al) claims to Kuwayt, 
release war prisoners, and accept responsibility for war reparations in 
return for an immediate ceasefire and the lifting of international sanctions. 
However, the war raged on regardless, and the Iraqis were mercilessly 
hunted down, surrounded, and killed. The forces led by the United States 
seemed to be engaged in what the editors of the New York Times described 
as practising “arms control by brute force”.'” The United States responded 
to the Iraqi offer with one of the most devastating bombardments of the 
war against Baghdad. The blasts and the explosions were so shattering that 
the Rashid hotels, where Western reporters were staying, “heaved and 
shuddered”.'” A few hours later, at 9 p.m. Eastern time, President Bush 
appeared on national television to announce victory and suspension of the 
offensive military operations against Iraq’s battered armed forces. 

The following day the Pentagon announced that 4,000 of Iraq’s main 
battle tanks had been destroyed and that all of the fortytwo Iraqi divisions 
assembled to defend Kuwayt had been destroyed, captured, or rendered 
unfit for battle. The number of Iraqis killed and wounded was estimated to 
be between 100,000 and 150,000. The real numbers should be much higher. 
Thousands of civilians were killed in Iraq and Kuwayt.”' The stories put 
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out prior to hostilities about Iraq’s Army being the fourth most powerful 
army in the world and about huge stockpiles of chemical and biological 
weapons turned out to be gross exaggerations, probably deliberate pro- 
paganda to inflate the threat of the enemy and magnify the victory of the 
American forces. At any rate the American-led forces occupying: Kuwayt 
and the southern part of Iraq found “none of the vast stockpiles of chemical 
and biological weapons” attributed to Iraq during the propaganda war.” 
Reporters who visited the scene were shocked by the horrors of the 
killings. The New York Times ran a story appropriately headlined: “7 Miles 
of Carnage Mark Road Iraqis Used to Flee.” The American military 
congratulated themselves on the realization of their military objectives and 
looked forward to some “long-term American military presence in the 
Gulf. ~ 

On 10 March 1991 eight Arab Foreign Ministers met in Saudi Arabia and 
sanctioned the American military presence in the region. They endorsed 
the 4-point approach outlined by President Bush in his address to a joint 
session of Congress a few days earlier. President Bush had called for an 
gxpanded American naval presence in the Gulf as well as “continuing 
American participation in joint exercises” with the Gulf countries “involving 
both air and ground forces”. He had also called for agreements on arms 
control, economic development programmes to bridge differences between 
the Arab haves and havenots, and negotiations between Israel and the 
Arab states and the Palestinians in order to trade Israeli-occupied Arab 
lands for peace with Israel. The statement of the Arab Foreign Ministers 
endorsing the American plan was rightly viewed as “something of a break- 
through in Arab-American relations” although Secretary Baker, who 
attended the meeting, thought that it was not the “appropriate” time for an 
international peace conference on the Arab-Israeli-Palestinian conflict. 
Baker announced an agreement to replace the 500,000 American troops 
still in Iraq and Kuwayt by an Arab peacekeeping force made up of troops 
from the six Gulf states, Egyptian end Syrian troops, and an enhanced 
American naval presence in the Gulf. A few days later an agreement was 
reached with the Gulf states to move the headquarters of the US Central 
Command from Tampa, Florida, to an unspecified site in the Middle East, 
probably in one of the Gulf states.'© 


Iraq Relegated to the Pre-Industrial Age 


Bush Administration officials described as follows to the New York Times 
the extent of civilian damage that the coalition forces had reportedly 
inflicted on Iraq: 
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Iraq’s electrical power industry may have been damaged well beyond 
the intentions of Allied war planners .... In addition, Allied war 
planes wrecked Iraq’s civilian telecommunication system, described as a 
total loss by one estimate; and the bombing campaign seriously damaged 
the national network of roads and bridges, crippling commerce in a 
nation that straddles two major river valleys." 


The damage as observed by independent envoys from the United Nations 
was a great deal more than the Administration was willing to concede. On 
20 March 1991 a UN team returned from Iraq after a survey of the civilian 
damage caused by the American-led bombardments of Iraq. UN Under- 
Secretary-General Martti Ahtisaari submitted a report on its behalf which 
said in its general conclusion: 


I and the members of my mission were fully conversant with media 
reports regarding the situation in Iraq and, of course, with the recent 
WHO/UNICEF report on water, sanitary and health conditions in the 
Greater Baghdad area. It should, however, be said at once that nothin 
that we had seen or read had quite prepared us for the particular form of 
devastation which has now befallen the country. The recent conflict has 
wrought near apocalyptic results upon the economic infrastructure of 
what had been, until January 1991, a rather highly urbanized and 
mechanized society. Now, most means of modern life support have been 
' destroyed or rendered tenuous. Iraq has, for some time to come, been 
relegated to a pre-industrial age; but with all the disabilities of post- 
industrial dependency on an intensive use of energy and technology.” 


In an interview Martti Ahtisaari described in detail the kind of “near- 
apocalyptic” destruction he and his team had witnessed in Iraq. He talked 
about hospitals without electricity and water, power stations completely 
destroyed, bridges blown up, modern communication systems annihilated, 
and desperate needs in terms of basic health and medical support and food 
and shelter for thousands of homeless people. When asked to comment if 
the kind of destruction he had witnessed was necessary for the accomplish- 
ment of the objectives of the UN-sanctioned military operations in Kuwayt, 
he chose to limit his answer to the humanitarian needs of the Iraqi people. 
In response to further questions on the subject, he declared that he was not 
concerned with political or military decisions but that the destruction he 
had seen in Iraq was “real horrendous”.'* 
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The present writer showed Ahtisaari’s report to Amr Moussa, then 
Egypt’s Ambassador tu the United Nations, and asked him to comment on 
it. Amr Moussa said that he was “very saddened by it” but added that he 
would not blame the United States for the way it nad conducted the war. 
He insisted on placing the blame only on Saddam Husayn.'” 


Iraq Out of Kuwayt but Sanctions Continue 


The postwar American strategy was to try to accomplish through various 
means of pressures—such as the miliary occupation of about 20 per cent of 
Iraqi territory and continued enforced sanctions against Iraq—what the 
war had failed to accomplish, viz., removal of Saddam Husayn. 

Possibly the United States believed that the popular uprisings that it had 
encouraged of the Shi’i majority in the southern part of Iraq and of the 
Kurds in the northern part would culminate in the toppling of the entire 
Ba‘th regime and the dismemberment of modern Iraq into a number of 
ethnically based states. Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and Syria, however, made it 
Clear to the United States that they were opposed to such an outcome. 
They certainly did not want the Shi’is in the south, supported by and linked 
to Iran, to topple the Central Government and emerge as the dominant 
force in Iraq. Turkey, an American ally with the largest Kurdish minority 
in the region, may have looked forward to laying claim to the oil-rich 
Mosul region in the northern part of Iraq in case of Iraqi dismemberment, 
but it certainly feared and opposed the dangerous precedent of giving 
Iraq’s Kurds an independent status; for it would only result in the Kurds on 
its own territory making a similar demand. 

The United States then decided that its interest lay in maintaining Iraq’s 
territorial] integrity and in weakening Saddam Husayn’s regime sufficiently 
so as not to pose any danger to his neighbours but not enough to allow 
uprisings in the south or in the north to succeed. Accordingly it made no 
attempts to help the Shi’is or the Kurds militarily to overthrow the Central 
Government in Baghdad. The best outcome from the American point of 
view seemed to be for the removal of Saddam Husayn, but not his regime, 
and his replacement by another military leader willing to cooperate with 
the United States and the emerging new Arab order. With this in mind, it 
mounted a pressure campaign of trade sanctions and military intimidation. 
The campaign was designed, according to American Officials, “to send a 
strong message to Mr. Hussein military commanders and the Iraqi Ba‘th 
Party élite that they should drive him from power”.™ 
e Once again the United States had no difficulty in getting the Security 
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Council to adopt, on 3 April 1991, a ceasefire resolution essentially reflect- 
ing its strategy of continued sanctions, increased pressure, and stiff military 
conditions designed to disarm Iraq by destroying whatever real and potential 
offensive power that might have escaped destruction during the war. The 
resolution sought to oblige Iraq to mortgage its future oil sales to pay for 
war reparations, to maintain the sanctions—except for food and medicine— 
in place, and to demand that Iraq agree to the destruction of ballistic 
missiles, chemical and biological weapons, nuclear-weapon-grade material, 
and all related research and manufacturing facilities. It called this condi- 
tion a step towards “establishing in the Middle East a zone free from 
weapons of mass destruction”.'” Few people, however, had any illusion 
about the real prospect of ridding the Middle East from weapons of mass 
destruction for the simple reason that Israel, the country with the most 
weapons of mass destruction, had steadfastly refused to ratify the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty, and it was also certain to continue to oppose any 
real attempt at regional control of weapons of mass destruction that would 
frustrate its nuclear and biological armaments programmes. In fact, after 
showing some interest in regulating the flow of conventional weapons to 
the Middle East, the United States quickly backtracked, arguing that its” 
allies in the region were opposed to the idea and were demanding more 
sophisticated weapons and in larger quantities for their selfdefence.™ 

The ceasefire resolution was in reality designed to punish Iraq, not to 
introduce a real new world order in the Middle East. Abdallah al-Ashtall, 
‘Yemen’s Ambassador to the United Nations who was the only Arab 
member of the Security Council, told the present writer that the resolution 
was “very vindictive . . . . [it was] like kicking someone who is already on 
the ground . . . . The United States is trying to do through diplomacy what 
they haven’t accomplished by war.”'? 

With Iraq’s acceptance of the conditions contained in the resolution the 
war formally came to an end. Saddam Husayn turned his attention to 
quelling the Shi’i rebellion in the south and the Kurdish insurgency in the 
north. American acquiescence provoked strong critiasm at home for calling 
on the Iraqi people to revolt and overthrow Saddam Husayn and then 
failing to support them when they rose against the Central Government. 
The Bush Administration decided to intervene militarily in the north but 
only to set up what was called safe havens for Kurdish refugees, who fled 
en masse to the mountains and to the Iranian and Turkish borders. The 
refugee camps set up by American and British troops in the northern part 
of Iraq became temporary “safe havens” for the Kurds whose leaders 
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reached agreement with Saddam Husayn on some form of autonomy for 
the Kurdish people in the northern part of Iraq. 

In the mean time the United Nations renewed the sanctions sagana Iraq 
although increasing numbers of Iraqis, civilians included, were dying of 
malnutrition and epidemics. A medical team from the University of Harvard 
visited Iraq from 26 April to 6 May 1991. Its report warned that 170,000 
Iraqi children under five were likely to die of some infectious disease or 
other within a year or so. Another UN team went to Iraq in July 1991. 
Prince Sadruddin Aga Khan, who headed the team, reported that the food 
crisis included massive starvation throughout the country.'™ 

Formally, of course, the Gulf war came to an end; the Kuwayti ruling 
family was restored to power; the conservative monarchies of the Gulf 
were preserved; the United States obtained the military bases it had sought 
for for over a decade for its Rapid Deployment Force Strategic Central 
Command; the Israelis were happy that the last potentially serious Arab 
military challenge to its military domination of the region was eliminated; 
and the ascendancy of the pro-American Arab regimes was confirmed. The 
United States was assured of continued access to ready and cheap oil 


° resources. At the same time it was able to confirm the context of the 


established balance of power as the basis of a resolution of the Arab-Israeli 
conflict. Ironically, it was partly against that balance of power that Saddam 
Husayn had revolted, trying militarily to change it to place himself in a 
more favourable bargaining position in the era since the Cold War. There 
was nothing pioneering in his balance-of-power calculations. They were 
the same calculations that had informed the Zionist approach to Palestine. 
Specifically it was the philosophy of the founder of the State of Israel, 
David Ben-Gurion, who believed in one simple strategy: “Military faits 
accomplis [are] the basis of political achievements.” But Israel was able to 
rely on Western, and particularly American, support to play, and profit by, 
the balance-of-power game. Saddam Husayn relied on the Soviet Union, 
the ultimate loser in the larger ‘balance-of-power game. And he did so at a 
time when the regional realities of the post-Camp David Arab world and 
the international realities of a collapsing Soviet Union militated against his 
calculations. 

The war confirmed the demise of the Soviet Union as a Super Power 
with global interests; it also showed up the irrelevance of the political 
power of the economically integrated European Community. Both were 
easily neutralized and recruited on the side of the objectives set by the 
United States. The war thus completed the process of, and set the seal on, 
American ascendancy in the Middle East; it made the United States 


gvirtually unchallenged and without an equal since the Franco-Bnitish 


domination of the Middle East following the end of the First World War. 
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The United States found itself free to chart a new direction for Middle 
Eastern conflicts. particularly the-Arab-Israeli conflict. It could either 
insist on the rule of law as a basis for the resolution of the festering 
Palestinian conflict—and there was no shortage of UN Security Council 
resolutions—or, in the alternative, it could succumb to the temptation of 
using a favourable balance of power as the basis of a settlement. And it 
chose to praise the former in official statements but to rely on the latter for 
effective policy orientation. Hence the relevance of the question raised at 
the beginning of this discussion. Will Security Council resolutions which 
were good enough to wage total war against Iraq be good enough to wage 
peace with Israel and liberate the occupied Arab territories? 


Conclusion 


The Iranian Revolution of 1979 and the removal of Egypt from the Arab- 
Israeli conflict after the Camp David agreement brokered by the United 
States radically altered the geostrategic considerations that had mattered 
till the end of the 1970s. Iran was no longer part of the American strategic 
axis. Egypt was no longer allied with the Soviet camp. In fact Egypt became, 
thanks to Camp David, the leader of the socalled “moderate Arab regimes” 
and, as such, an essential pillar of the new American strategic axis en- 
compassing Egypt, Israel, and Turkey. At the same time the United States 
became preoccupied, not so much with the primary need to ensure Israel’s 
security, as with the imperious need to defend its own oil interests. Camp 
David had ensured the first; and the Iranian Revolution had threatened the 
second. 

The Iran-Iraq war seemed a good opportunity for weakening both 
the Iranian threat to the pro-American oilproducing conservative monar- 
chies of the Gulf and the socalled radical Arab threat to the Camp David 
order. Iran threatened to export its Islamic revolution and its ant- 
American political system to the traditionally pro-American regimes of 
Saudi Arabia and the Gulf emirates. Iraq led the campaign to ostracize 
Egypt from the Arab camp after Egypt had signed a separate peace treaty 
with Israel. The war, however, brought Iraq closer to Egypt and the 
conservative Arab regimes. Iraq fought the war largely with the money 
provided by Kuwayt and Saudi Arabia and the military help of Egypt, 
which undertook to deter any Iranian military threat to the Gulf region. 

Of course it was an alliance of convenience. It ended with the Iran- 
Iraq war. The political philosophy which brought Egypt into the American 
camp and ensured close relations between Kuwayt, Saudi Arabia, and the 
United States was in sharp contrast with the political philosophy advocated, 
by the Ba‘th regime in power in Iraq. Whereas Egypt, Kuwayt, and Saudi 
Arabia saw in the collapse of Communism and the disintegration of the 
" e Sowet Union a vindication of their political vision which relied on their , 
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alliance with, and was necessarily subordinated to the interest of, the 
United States, Iraq (particularly Saddam Husayn), which had relied heavily 
on support from the Soviet Union, reasoned that the end of the Cold War 
consecrated the domination of the only Super Power left, viz., the United 
States. Regional Powers like Irag could, therefore, only rely on themselves. 
They had either to accept the primacy of American interests and vision, or 
to place themselves in a position of relative strength from which to bargain 
with the United States. This collision of vision and of interests was aggravated 
by Iraq’s disputes with Kuwayt. Kuwayt accused Iraq of bullying, black- 
mail, and extortion; and Imq retaliated by accusing Kuwayt of collaborating 
with the United States in waging economic war against it in order to ruin its 
economy and to prevent it from modernizing its armed forces. 

A similar collision occurred between the Bush Administration and the 
Saddam Husayn regime. Whereas the end of the Iran-Iraq war ended 
Iraq’s usefulness to the United States, Iraq was interested in building on 
the military and strategic cooperation it had received from the United 
States during the war. Saddam Husayn argued that in defending the 
petromonarchies of the Gulf against the Iranian threat he was essentially 
defending the American interest. The United States, however, was more 
sensitive to the Israeli argument that the real threat in the period following 
the Iranian-Iragi war in the Middle East came, not so much from Israeli 
repression of Palestinian nationalism or continued Israeli occupation of 
Arab territories, as from the emergence of Iraq as an ambitious regional 
Power ready to challenge the status quo. Since its policy planners had 
defined the new threat to the American interest in the new era, i.e., the era 
following the Cold War, as coming from “instability”, any challenge from a 
regional Power like Iraq to the “stability” of the dominant order in the 
Middle East became of necessity a threat to the American interest. With 
the help of the obliging and collaborative media, therefore, the United 
States set in motion a process of demonizatiog of Iraq as a dangerous state 
that must be confronted. When the Iraqi-Kuwayti collision occurred, it 
moved in quickly to foreclose the possibility of a negotiated settlement that 
would leave Iraqi ambitions unchallenged. 

Confrontation with Iraq was decided upon by the Bush Administration 
“almost instantaneously” after the Iraqi invasion of Kuwayt. The question 
before it was how to sell the confrontation course to American and inter- 
national public opinion. It rejected almost systematically Arab and European 
initiatives, often accepted by Iraq as a basis of negotiations. It adopted one 
unchanging and unvaried position: unconditional capitulation or war. 
However, to soften the harshness of that position, it went through the 

e motions of diplomatic “exercises” to show that it was willing to go the 

“extra mile” for peace. In reality, as the American position at the Baker- 

Aziz talks at Geneva revealed, it stuck to its ultimatum of capitulation or 
@ war. e 
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America’s ability to marshal support and its confidence that it could see 
through and win a major war with Iraq were of course largely reinforced by 
the radically different international environment. The collapse of Com- 
munism fundamentally modified the balance of power at the United Nations, 
which moved with unprecedented resolve and speed to condemn Jraq and 
impose sweeping sanctions and a blockade against it. Of course a new 
world order was being shaped at the United Nations, but not a world order 
based on the foreign-poiicy orientation of the only remaining Super Power. 
The United Nations, which the United States had vilified, maligned, and 
violently denounced for the dictatorship of the majonty when the countries 
of the Third World had used it to voice their grievances, was hailed when it 
marched to the drums of its undisputed dominant Power. It obligingly 
enacted hinding Security Council resolutions which often reflected the 
foreign-policy orientation of the United States. Bush, for example, was so 
confident of UN support that he decided, early in November 1990, to send 
200,000 additional American soldiers and change the American mission in 
the Gulf from defensive to offensive in anticipation of UN authorization 
for the use of force. And the United Nations did not give the authorization 
till December 1990. 

From the very beginning of the war against Iraq in January 1991, it was 
clear from the massive scale of the attack and from the targets being hit, 
that the American war aims went well beyond the eviction of Iraq from 
Kuwayt. The war aims clearly encompassed the destruction of Iraqi military 
power and its industrial-military base so as to terminate Iraq’s ambitions of 
emerging as a regional Power. The Americans were bent on putting an end 
to Iraq’s real and potential power and eliminating its ability to threaten 
both the Israeli-dominated security order and the strategic and economic 
order dominated by the conservative Arab regimes in the region. Both the 
Soviet Union and the United Nations were kept at bay and reduced to bit 
players in this unfolding first military test of the new world order. Bush 
politely rebuffed the feeble attempts that the Soviet Union made to save 
Iraq from the added humiliation of a ground war after it had agreed to 
withdraw from Kuwayt. Indeed he is reported to have told Gorbachev to 
“bug off”. Earlier the United States had agreed to go through the motions 
of some diplomatic initiatives which National Security Adviser Brent 
Scowcroft candidly described as just “exercises” for the sake of winning 
public support for the confrontation course. Now that the war was going 
well and the United States was close to what was considered a total victory, 
it felt that it could treat with disdain the diplomatic initiatives, particularly 
those of a former Super Power. 

The confrontation with Iraq and the war against it may have indeed been e 
heavily influenced by the new world order which Bush repeatedly invoked. 
However, the new world order was far from being based on one set of 
” e principles and rules of international behaviour for friends and foes alike. It m 
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reflected more the ingredients of a new variety of the discredited system of 
balance of power. It is obvious that had the balance of power not been so 
heavily tilted in favour of US military might, the United States would not 
have embarked upon such a massive projection of power. 

After the war the United States succumbed to the Israeli demand that it 
use the favourable balance of power as the basis of any negotiated settle- 
ment of the Arab-Israeli conflict. Accordingly:it rejected calls for an active 
role for the United Nations in the Middle East Peace Conference convened 
in Madrid on 31 October 1991. The Organization, built on the primacy of 
the principle of peaceful resolution of disputes, was an effective instrument 
for waging war against Iraq, but somehow it seemed to be a liability when it 
came to negotiating peace in the Israeli-Palestinian conflict! By excluding 
an active role for the United Nations, the United States essentially down- 
graded the importance of international Jaw and legality which is embodied 
in the various UN resolutions with regard to the Palestinian and Arab- 
Israeli conflicts. Instead it gave in to the Israeli demand that the parties 
negotiate alone without any outside interference, either from the United 
Nations or from the United States itself, whose official policy was after all 
opposed to the Israeli occupation of Arab territories. 

Direct bilateral negotiations between Israel and Syria, between Israel 
and Lebanon, and between Israel and a joint Jordanian-Palestinian delega- 
tion will in fact be cast within the context of the present power relationship 
between those parties, individually and collectively, on the one hand and 
Israel on the other. The balance of power in the region has never been 
more heavily tilted in favour of Israel: Israel’s military domination of the 
region was never greater at any time before. With the elimination of Iraq, 
the last of the socalled confrontation states, as a military Power, Arab 
military challenges to Israel’s hegemony have never been weaker. There is 
virtually no challenge. Egypt has a treaty with Israel. Syria could not 
recapture its Golan Heights from Israel in 1973 when it fought alongside 
Egypt; without Egypt today it is less likely even to contemplate the military 
option. Jordan and Lebanon are both militarily insignificant. The leadership 
of the Palestinian people has been excluded from the negotiating table. 
Politically the only Super Power sponsoring the peace conference has been 
Isreel’s traditional and virtually unconditional supporter. The Soviet Union, 
the traditional supporter of the Arabs, no longer exists. The United Nations, 
whose resolutions recognize the legitimacy of Palestinian demands, is 
excluded. The European Community, which supports international con- 
sensus, UN resolutions, and the right of the Palestinians to selfdetermination 
has been neutralized. In short, as Secretary of State Baker has candidly 
e admitted, the conference is “constructed basically on Israel’s terms”.'” At 

the same time, as the negotiation process continues, Israel continues its 


e  ” James Baker, televimon interview, Public Broadcasting Service (PBS), 2 April #92. ° j 
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policy of building settlements in the occupied Arab territories and quickens 
the pace of dispossessing the Palestinians—two components of the traditional 
strategy of creating facts and a more favourable balance of power. 

If the peace conferences on the Middle East are to exclude UN resolutions 
on Palestine and the occupied Arab territories, or if they rely on what the 
parties themselves, alone and by themselves and left to their own devices 
and power, can agree on, the balance of power between the negotiating 
parties will fundamentally be the ultimate arbiter—as at the Camp David 
negotiations. Since the parties bring to the negotiation table vastly unequal 
power, the negotiations will necessarily be reduced to what the Israelis are 
prepared to give and what the Arabs and the Palestinians must accept. 
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The convening of the 6-nation Colombo Conference in December 1962 and 
the offer of mediation made by those who participated in that conference 
in the resolution of the Sino-Indian boundary dispute have a significance of 
their own in the history of the Third World. It was the first ever institution- 
alized attempt by the nonaligned countries to defuse a conflict situation 
outside the pale of the East-West-struggle through group rather than 
individual action.' And it highlighted not only the initial peacekeeping 
concerns of the nonaligned group but also its limitations vis-a-vis regional 
and subregional conflicts. 

It is, therefore, surprising that the Colombo mediation has not received 
so far from scholars the kind of attention it deserves. Even now, when 
there is renewed interest in the management of regional crises among the 
countries of the nonaligned world, one hardly finds any reference to this 
unique, nonaligned peace initiative. There is an overwhelming and yet 
erroneous impression that this mediatory initiative by the Colombo Powers 
was an exclusive outcome of the last phase of Asian-African solidarity and 
that as such it does not quite relate to the dynamics of the nonaligned 
movement. 

Hence the need to examine the intent and content of the mediatory 
initiative taken by the Colombo Powers, the norms and methods employed 
during the protracted negotiations, and the causes and compulsions which 
eventually stymied that initiative. 

The idea of a collective mediatory exercise by the nonaligned came up as 
the Sino-Indian differences took on the dimensions of a major conflict. The 
leading nonaligned countries rightly felt that “no other nation or group of 
nations was in a position to extinguish a blaze that might well ignite a world 
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conflagration”.’ After the failure of the attempts made by certain nonaligned 
countries in their individual capacity to play a mediating role,* opinion 
among them crystallized in favour of their making a concerted effort. 

It was when it became clear that the attempt made by the President of 
the United Arab Republic (UAR), Gamal Abd-el Nasser. to convene a 
joint meeting of ten nonaligned Asian and African countries on the subject 
of exploring the possibilities of mediation had failed’ that the Prime Minister 
of Ceylon (Sri Lanka since 1972), Sirimavo Bandaranaike, announced that 
she would convene a 6-nation conference in Colombo in December 1962. 
In a message sent to five nonaligned countries on 21 November 1962, she 
outlined the need for group rather than individual action to defuse the 
crisis. She noted: 


Several other Prime Ministers of nonaligned states have made similar 
approaches, but . . . individual approaches have not met with much 
success. A further deterioration in the situation could lead to the out- 
break of war, which strikes at the very roots of nonalignment. It is, 
therefore, extremely urgent that Heads of State/Prime Ministers of such 2 
nonaligned [countries] as may be able to assist in influencing India and 
China should, if possible, meet and consult one another and decide 
upon an immediate joint approach to India and China.* 


She suggested an informal meeting of statesmen from Burma (Myanmar 
since 1989), Cambodia (known as the Khmer Republic from 1970 to 1975 
and as Kampuchea from 1976 to 1989), Ceylon, Ghana, Indonesia, and the 
UAR (the Arab Republic of Egypt since 1971) in the capital of one of 
those countries. She then asked: “If these are the nonaligned states, 
who, .. . in your view, should be invited to such a meeting?” 

It ıs clear that the main criterion in the selection of participants was their 
nonaligned status. It was not enough that a country was Asian or African; 
it should be nonaligned too. Ceylon, therefore, made its tentative selection 
from out of the countries which had attended the Belgrade Conference of 
Nonaligned Countries. The nonaligned character of the proposed conference 


Cecil V. Crabb, Jr, The Elephants and the Grass A Study of Nonalignment (New York, 
1965). p 87. 

* Apart from Ceylon, the nonaligned countnes to offer to mediate senously were Ghana, 
Guinea, and the United Arab Republic See Sudhakar Bhat, India and China (New Delhi, 
1967), pp. 178-81; and D C. Watt. ed . Survey of International Affairs, 1962 (London, 1970), 
pp. 433-35 
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in Colombo was confirmed when it was officially designated “The Confer- 
ence of Nonaligned Countries, Colombo, December 1962”.* 

However, China and some of the participants of the conference were 
particularly keen that only Asian and African countries participate in the 
Colombo Conference. They paid no credence to mere nomenclature. In 
the event none of the nonaligned countries outside the Asian-A frican circle 
were invited for one reason or another. 


Composition of the Conference 


It was no easy task to determine which countries should participate in the 
Colombo Conference and finalize the list of invitees. To begin with, some 
countries did not like the way Sirimavo Bandaranaike was selecting invitees. 
For one thing she excluded six nonaligned countries from the list proposed 
by President Nasser. Then she chose two Asian countries, Burma and 
Cambodia, notwithstanding their well-known proximity to the Chinese 
position. According to some observers, she did so on purpose to prevent 
éhe UAR from influencing the Colombo deliberations in favour of India.’ 
This was perhaps not quite true; for none of the six nonaligned countries 
excluded by her eventually came out in support of India. And the UAR 
with its secular image was in no position to invoke Islamic solidarity in 
favour of India as was widely expected. Of course a larger participation by 
the countries of Africa, which were not so open to Chinese influence, 
might have gone in India’s favour especially if President Nasser had made 
his own pro-Indian position more explicit than he did. 

Although Ceylon did not clearly set out its criteria, it made sure of the 
nonpartisan attitude of the participants and their acceptability to the dis- 
putants. As the UAR was an invitee, Burma and Cambodia were brought 
in $0 as to correct any pro-Indian tilt in the deliberations of the Colombo 
Conference. This was a clever move to ensure the approval of both the 
disputants. Ceylon claimed that it had elicited an encouraging response 
from them both even before it sent them the specific mediation proposals 
endorsed by the Colombo Conference.” 


Positive Beginning 


The Ceylonese offer of mediation found ready acceptance in China. Al- 
though it had openly rebuffed a similar offer from President Nasser, China 


" Jansen, n 2, pp. 335-35. 
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was still keen to enlist the diplomatic support of the Asian and African 
countries for its claim to leadership in the region. In fact the Prime 
Minister of China, Zhou Enlai, saw in the Ceylonese offer an opportunity 
of forcing India to reopen negotiations on the boundary question. 

It is significant that the Ceylonese communication to the Chinese Prime 
Minister went out almost at the same time as the Chinese declaration of a 
ceasefire. A copy of the Ceylonese Prime Minister’s letter to the Colombo 
Powers reached Zhou Enlai on 21 November 1962, and it was at midnight 
on the same night that China announced its ceasefire and withdrawal." 
However, while hailing the Ceylonese proposal as a “constructive initiative”, 
Zhou Enlai told the Colombo Powers not to be misled by the Indian 
propaganda regarding the Chinese “aggression”. In a long letter he strove 
to present the boundary dispute as a “legacy of British imperialism”. He 
stated: 


in dealing with such boundary questions we should clearly discern that 
there are issues between Asian and African countries which are not the 
same as between Asian and African countries [on the one hand] and the, 
imperialist Powers [on the other]. We should be on [our] guard lest we 
be taken in by the imperialist attempts to sow discord amongst us." 


In contrast with China’s immediate acceptance of the Ceylonese pro- 
posal, India’s initial response was rather lukewarm. It was only at the last 
minute that it decided to send a diplomatic mission to Colombo for consul- 
tations. In fact observers found a similarity between this Indian attitude 
and that of the UAR. Even till 6 December 1962 the UAR was undecided 


- whether to attend the conference or not.“ And notwithstanding the Cey- 


lonese claim‘that it had obtained India’s advance approval of the mediatory 
conference, India’s Prime Minister, Jawaharlal Nehru, stated in the Lok 
Sabha, the Lower House of India’s Parliament: “. .. we were not even 
informed of it. Afterwards, once the invitations were sent, we heard about 
it."" 

Obviously India did not hope to gain much from this “agendaless” 
conference in which a majority of the participants had already shown their 
“predisposition” in favour of the Chinese position. This was not the case 
when President Nasser had proposed to convene a 10-nation conference to 
discuss his 4-point proposal, which was nearer to the Indian demand. 


'' See Nissanka, n. 5, p. 148. 
" Peking Review, no. 50, 14 December 1962, p 14 
' China Disregards the Colombo Proposals (New Delhi: Government of India, Ministry of 
Information and Broadcasting, Publications Diviswn, 1963), p. 9. © 
= Tt was reported that India tred first to scuttle the conference Late: it sought to delay the 
conference from 1 December to 10 December 1962. In this attempt the UAR supported ıt. 
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This explains why India kept on bargaining with China with the help of 
the UAR till the last moment. Subsequently, when the conference was 
about to be declared open, Nehru made it clear that unless China vacated 
the Indian territories it had occupied and withdrew to the positions it had 
held prior to 8 September 1962, there was no possibility of talks. Referring 
to the mediatory effort by the Colombo Powers, he asserted in the Lok 
Sabha: 


We recognize their friendly feelings and their well-meant attempts to 
solve [sic], at any rate to lessen, this crisis. I trust, however, that there 
can be no compromise with aggression and an expanding imperialism, 
and that the gains of aggression must be given up before both the parties 
try to resolve their dispute.” 


Clearly, then, the Colombo Conference met in the midst of intense 
diplomatic activity by both China and India to win over the Asian and 
African countries. While China insisted on the recognition of the 7 
Wovember 1959 line as the line of actual control, India wanted the Chinese 
to withdraw to the 8 September 1962 line. While China sought to project 
itself as a peaceloving Asian country trying to negotiate with a “recalcitrant” 
neighbour, India tried to mobilize public opinion against the “expanding 
imperialism” of China. 

It is against this setting that the six countries which met in Colombo 
addressed themselves to the onerous task of mediation. China and India 
had earlier failed to come to any agreement owing to their mutually 
exclusive approach to the boundary dispute. Obviously the conference had 
much at stake. As the Ceylonese Prime Minister stated: 


Much will depend on the success and failure of our efforts. The future of 
nonalignment . . . is at stake. The eyes of . . . the entire world will be 
on us at this moment, because ours will be the first attempt to approach 
this problem in the spirit of nonalignment. Let it not be said that 
nonalignment was unequal to the challenge... .” 


The conference was attended by two heads of State—Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk of Cambodia and General Ne Win of Burma. The UAR sent its 


* Just before the Colombo Conference was declared open, Premdent Nasser tned, at 
Nehru's instance, to negotiate with the visiting Chinese mission The bass of his effort was the 
o 4-point proposal”. which made certain concessions to the Chinese See Jansen, n. 2, 
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Prime Minister. Ali Sabry;” Indonesia, its Foreign Minister, R. Subandrio; 
and Ghana, its Minister of Justice, K.K. Ofori Atta. China and India too 
sent diplomatic missions to keep the participants informed of their respec- 
tive claims. While the Chinese delegation was led by Madame Zhou Enlai, 
the Indian delegation was led by Lakshmi Menon, Minister of State in the 
Ministry of External Affairs, Government of India. The Indian delegation 
included S. Gopal, Director of the Historical Division in the same Ministry, 
among others. 


Nature and Scope 


No sooner was the conference inaugurated on 10 December 1962 than it 
became evident that the participants were determined not to allow it to be 
used as a forum for carrying on propaganda for or against either of the two 
sides. There was unanimity among them that they should refrain from 
passing judgement on the merits of the dispute. They would act exclusively 
as a “friendly third party”. 

Setting the tone and temper of the conference, the Ceylonese Prime 
Minister made a conscious attempt in her opening speech to project a 
totally nonpartisan attitude towards what she described as a “family quarrel”. 
While she conceded that the conflict had posed the “greatest challenge” 
ever for nonalignment and for the solidarity of Asian and African countries, 
she did not seem to share India’s view that this challenge had arisen on 
account of “nonaligned India” being a victim of Chinese aggression. On the 
other hand she referred to the Western arms aid to India as a threat to 
nonaligned Asia: “We have seen how India has been obliged to seek arms 
assistance from the Western Powers and the eagerness with which this has 
been given. This kind of entanglement with Power blocs would be contrary 
to the cardinal principle of nonalignment.”” She did not also endorse the 
Indian complaint that China had committed aggression. She stated: 
“India . . . would like to be satisfied of [sic] China’s intention because she 
says she is the aggrieved party.” She referred approvingly to Nehru’s 
contnbution to world peace and nonalignment, but made it a point to 
express satisfaction over the Chinese decision to cease fire and to withdraw 
its forces as an earnest of its “intention to settle this matter in a peaceful 
manner” .”! 


> It was reported that President Nasser decided against going to Colombo because of a 
promised visit to Morocco Oddly enough the postponement of his North Afnean tour too 
was announced at the same time See Jansen, n. 2, p 335 Opinion in Colombo was inclined 
to the view that the UAR was belitthng Ceylon in order to have a larger conference held Im 
Cairo, where Nasser could invite Tito and some of the Belgrade Powers See Mahinda 
Wizeratne, “The Colombo Conference”, Radical Humanist (Calcutta), 6 January 1963, p 3 
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It was clear that the conference would not differentiate between China 
and India although the latter was nonaligned. As the convener the Ceylonese 
Prime Minister underlined the limited scope of the conference as follows: 


Our conference is of course not going to provide an overnight solution 
to a problem which will require much arduous and painstaking negoti- 
ation before it is finally settled. This is not our intention and we have no 
authority to adjudicate on the disputes of others.” 


For all its well-known sympathy with India the UAR too fell in line with 
Ceylon. Prime Minister Ali Sabry referred to the role of the participants as 
“friends” in creating an atmosphere “suitable for India and China to 
meet”. He endorsed Sirimavo Bandaranaike’s views about the limited 
scope of the conference, and said: “We have not come to seek a final 
solution that we would proclaim here and have it imposed on both parties.”” 
He, however, outlined two basic principles which, he said, would, if the 
parties concerned adhered to them, create the right atmosphere for further 
negotiation. He wanted the parties concerned to commit themselves to 
finding a peaceful solution of the problem. Also there should be no 
territorial gain on account of military operations. Apparently these prin- 
ciples, especially the latter principle, met India’s precondition of China’s 
withdrawal of its forces from the territories they had occupied.* 

Ofori Atta of Ghana echoed the general view that the conference ought 
to refrain from passing judgement on the merits of the case. He was for 
creating the “necessary conditions” that would enable the two contestants 
to negotiate directly. To that end he suggested the creation of an area of 
disengagement between the two forces on mutually acceptable terms. The 
area, according to him, should be neutralized. It should be maintained, if 
necessary, only by unarmed police on both sides till the final demarcation 
of boundaries.” 

In contrast with the active enthusiasm of Ceylon, Ghana, and the VAR 
to evolve an acceptable formula to bring China and India to the negotiating 
table, the other three participants—Burma, Cambodia, and Indonesia— 
were rather pessimistic about their role as peacemakers. No doubt they 
agreed with the other participants that they should not go into the 
substance of the conflict, but they differed over the other aspects. The 


2 Tnbune Ceylon News Review, 15 December 1962, p. 7 
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Indonesian delegate, Subandrio, found it “a matter of face saving.. .if we 
cannot find a solution through this conference . . . . We will be able later 
to judge without touching on the substance of the conflict who is the 
aggressor and who is the expansionist.”™ Similarly, Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk expressed his scepticism about the ability of the conference to 
provide a formula that would be acceptable to both sides. He stated: “We 
are unable to conceal our pessimism in regard to the reception which would 
be reserved by India and China to any proposal of [a] technical nature even 
if such a proposal were considered reasonable by our conference.”” General 
Ne Win too felt that the Sino-Indian border dispute was too intricate to be 
resolved in consequence of the efforts of the conference. He said: “No 
matter how ardently we, the third parties, may wish to find such a solution, 
there is little or nothing that we can usefully do in that direction.”* He was, 
further, emphatic about the role of the participants as one of “friendly and 
impartial neutrals”. He told them, therefore, to refrain from passing judge- 
ment as to which country was right and which wrong—“lest we compromise 
our position as friendly and impartial neutrals. We are seeking to mediate, 
not arbitrate, and these two functions do not go together.”™ 

The participants were thus quite conscious of their limited role as medi? 
ators. They fully knew that any peace proposal that they might evolve 
would not be acceptable unless they demonstrated a certain amount of 
nonpartisanship. They refused to pass judgement on the merits of the 
dispute and disavowed any intention to act as the mouthpiece of either of 
the two contestants. However, as the deliberations progressed, significant 
differences arose among them. 


Conference Diplomacy 


To begin with, Burma and Cambodia, instead of offering proposals for the 
regularization of the ceasefire and to identify the areas of disengagement, 
wanted only to confirm the ceasefire that had already been decided upon. 
However, the consensus in the conference was against any such negativism. 
The conference set aside the suggestion that it refrain from making a 
detailed study of the issue. Indeed it applied itself to a study of the maps of 
the disputed areas.” 

An important feature of the conference was that it was supposedly held 
in camera. It was announced that the discussions would be kept secret and 
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that any agreement on principles would be unanimous.” It was Ne Win of 
Burma and Ali Sabry of the UAR who insisted on this feature right at the 
outset, and they were able to elicit the support of the rest. Eventually they 
took exclusive positions in favour of China and India respectively and 
helped polarize opinions in the conference. However, in practice, there 
was hardly any secrecy: leading Ceylonese newspapers reported verbatim 
all that happened at the “secret” sessions.” 

When the first session opened on the evening of 10 December 1962, the 
UAR reportedly presented a proposal for a demilitarized zone in the 
western sector of the Sino-Indian border. It said that this proposal was 
based on the principle of “no teiritorial gains through military operations”. 
The proposal, however, was regarded as pro-Indian. As such it met with 
strong Opposition from Burma, which found it “unrealistic” as China had 
already rejected it.” On its part the UAR opposed a pro-Chinese suggestion, 
mooted by Burma and Cambodia, to confirm the Chinese terms of the 
ceasefire (contained in Zhou Enlai’s 3-point formula). Ali Sabry strongly 
insisted that “the conference must feel free to make suggestion ab initio 
irrespective of the positions that the two parties might have taken earlier”.™ 

e The opposing views of Burma and the UAR led many observers to 
remark that the nonaligned were getting aligned vis-a-vis China and India. 
They believed that while the UAR was maintaining a pro-Indian stance, 
Burma and Cambodia were close to China. However, from a different 
angle, they thought that while the UAR was “extremely anxious” that the 
conference take note of India’s bitterness regarding the armed attack, 
Burma and Cambodia wanted to ensure that its proposals were not so 
palpably pro-Indian as to be rejected out of hand by China.* 

This stalemate continued on the second day, especially on account of the 
UAR’s proposal to create a demilitarized zone in Ladakh, with its northern 
and eastern boundaries along the line of 8 September 1962. Burma sup- 
ported China’s ceasefire condition that the northern and eastern boundaries 
should be along the line to which China had promised to withdraw.” 

Ceylon, Ghana, and Indonesia found a way out of this impasse on the 
last day of the conference. They jointly devised a formula which was in 
substance what the UAR had suggested but which was capable of being 
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defined in a way that could accord with Burma’s viewpoint.” Subandrio 
played a vital role in this by presiding over a “little committee” of three 
comprising Burma, Indonesia, and the UAR and hitting upon a compromise 
formula.” This helped a set of agreed principles to emerge which were 
subsequently known as the Colombo Proposals. 

It was surely a unique achievement for the six participants to come to 
grips with the various intricate aspects of the dispute in such a short span of 
time and to evolve a “remarkably realistic formula regarding the disposition 
of forces along the whole length of the Sino-Indian border” .® It was for this 
reason that the Colombo Conference, called the Little Summit, was hailed 
as a landmark in nonaligned diplomacy. 

In spite of holding divergent views on the conflict the Colombo Powers 
were able to achieve a commendable degree of unity not only in defining 
the scope of the conference but also in securing unanimity on the principles 
and proposals which were to serve as a basis of negotiation between the 
two disputants. A leading Ceylonese newspaper observed editorially: 


The fact that the nonaligned countries have different attitudes to differ- 
ent individual problems shows that each country tends to judge every® 
question by the yardstick of their [sic] self-interest; but in a matter which 
affects all nonaligned countries they [sic] tend to get together.“ 


Colombo Proposals 


As agreed upon at the conference, the Colombo Proposals were kept a 
secret till the Ceylonese Prime Minister communicated them to the two 
disputants. They were officially published on 19 January 1963, after the 
Ceylonese Prime Minister had explained to those concerned both in Beijing 
and in New Delhi. They were as follows: 


1. The conference considers that the existing de facto ceasefire is a good 
starting-point for a peaceful settlement of the Indian-Chinese conflict. 
2. (A) With regard to [the] western sector, the conference would like 
to make an appeal to the Chinese Government to carry out 20 
kilometres withdrawal of their [sic] military posts as has been 
proposed in the letters of Prime Minister Chou [Zhou] Enlai to 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru on 21 November and 28 
November 1962. l 
(B) The conference would make an appeal to the Indian Govern- 
ment to keep their [szc] existing military positions. 


“ Pertinex, “Nonaligned Powers Reaust Threat to Nonalignment”, Tribune Ceylon New? 
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(C) Pending a final solution of the border dispute, the area vacated 
by Chinese military withdrawal will be [a] demilitarized zone to be 
administered by civilian posts of both sides to be agreed upon 
without prejudice to the, rights of previous presence of both 
India and China in that area. 

3. With regard to the eastern sector, the conference considers that the 
line of actual.control in the areas recognized by both the Govern- 
ments could serve as a ceasefire line to their respective positions. 
Remaining areas in this sector can be settled in their future discussion. 

4. With regard to the problems of the middle sector the conference 
suggests that they will be solved by peaceful means. without resorting 
to force. 

5. The conference believes that these proposals, which could help in 
consolidating the ceasefire, should, once implemented, pave the way 
for discussion between representatives of both parties for the pur- 
pose of solving problems entailed in the ceasefire position. 

6. The conference would like to make it clear that a positive response 
to the proposed appeal will not prejudice the position of either of 

° the two Governments as regards its conception of the final alignment 

of the boundaries.®] 


It is evident that these proposals were aimed at consolidating the cease- 
fire so as to set the stage for direct talks between the two parties. They also 
provided tentative guidelines as regards the deployment of the troops of 
the two disputants on the ground till a final solution of the border dispute 
was arrived at. There were also a few specific understandings. In no case, 
however, were the proposals supposed to offer a final solution of the 
dispute. Nor were they presented as some kind of an award or verdict. 

The realistic temper of the Colombo Proposals was manifest from the 
fact that they sought to give China what it wanted in the western sector— 
what it considered important—and to satisfy India in the east—which was a 
vital area for it.“ The six nonaligned countries had indeed worked hard to 
accommodate the viewpoints of both to the maximum in order to enable 
them to return to the negotiating table in an “honourable way”. All in all, 
the proposals represented a viable compromise between the Chinese and 
Indian demands.“ 


“ Tribune: Ceylon News Review, 15 December 1962, p 8. 
a Government of India, Ministry of External Affairs, Notes, Memoranda and Letters 
Exchanged and Agreements Signed between the Governments of India and China, White Paper 
9 (New Delhi, 1960), pp. 184-86. Also see Ceylon News Letter (Colombo. Government of 
®Ceylon), no. 4, 24 January 1963, pp. 1-2. 
e Korany,n 1,p 391. 
# Dorothy Woodman, Himalayan Fronters A Political Review of Brash, Chinese, Indian 
í and Russian Rivalries (London, 1969). p. 297 
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Initial Breakthrough 


Although the task of conveying these proposals to Beijing and New Delhi 
was entrusted to Sirimavo Bandaranaike, the other statesmen too, with the 
exception of Ne Win, visited the two capitals either alone or in a group in 
January 1963. While Subandrio assisted Sirimavo Bandaranaike during her 
visit to Beijing between 31 December 1962 and 7 January 1963, Ofori Atta 
and Ali Sabry accompanied her to New Delhi from 10 to 17 J anuary 1963. 
The Colombo mediation was thus marked by well-coordinated and intense 
group activity. 

The initial response of both China and India was positive.“ During her 
visit to Beijing,“ Sirimavo Bandaranaike managed to obtain China’s accept- 
ance albeit only “in principle”.” She later described the Chinese attitude as 
“positive”.“ In New Delhi too she elicited India’s informal acceptance 
even before the matter was presented to the Indian Parliament.” It was, 
therefore, a good beginning from her point of view. Upon her return to 
Colombo Sirimayo Bandaranaike shared her optimism with other nonaligned 
statesmen, and asserted: “These proposals would ultimately prove to be an 
acceptable basis for direct negotiations as both India and China have ® 
responded positively to them.”™ 


Stalemate 


Soon, however, the outlook turned gloomy. It is contended, and perhaps 
rightly, that the deadlock was the result of China’s unfavourable reaction 
to the clarifications offered in New Delhi on 13 January 1963;*' for China 
raised “two points of interpretation” on 19 J anuary 1963 only after hearing 
of the clarifications.” Later Zhou Enlai described what Sirimavo had 


“GS Peries, Ceylon’s Ambassador in Burma, had already conveyed the Colombo 
Proposals to the Chinese and Indian Prime Ministers. Ceylon Today (Colombo: Government 
of Ceylon), vol. 12, January 1963, pp. 29-30. 

“ Sinmavo Bandaranaike’s party, which arrived in Beijing on 31 December 1962, consisted 
of R.D. Bandaranaike, Minster without Portfolio, and a number of Government officials. 
Ibid , pp 1-2 : 

a In the joint communiqué issued at the end of the 8-day vimt of Sinmavo Bandaranaike 
stated that “the Chinese Government gave a positive response to the proposals of the 
Colombo Conference” Ceylon News Letter, no. 2, 10 January 1963, p. 1. For a summary of 
the communiqué see Peking Revtew, no 2, 11 January 1963, p. 16. 

* Ceylon News Letter, no. 3, 17 January 1963, p. 2. 

? See Nancy Jetly, India-China Relatrons A Study of Paritament’s Role in Foreign Policy 
Making, 1947-77 (New Delhi, 1979), p. 208. 

> Ceylon News Letter, no. 3, 17 January 1963, pp 2-3 

`“ See Mohan Ram, Politics of Sino-Indian Confrontation (Delhi, 1973), pp. 143-44; and 
Woodman, n. 44, pp 298-99. bd 

* In his letter on 19 January 1963 Zhou Enla had accepted the Colombo Proposals only 
“as a preliminary basis for a meeting of Chinese and Indian officials” For details see China 


6j Dusregards the Colombo Proposals, n 13, pp. 14-17 ps 
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stated by way of clarification as alien to the original proposals framed in 
Colombo. China even alleged India’s manipulation in the matter.” It is 
imperative, therefore, to look into the circumstances in which the clari- 
fications were drafted and to consider whether the clarifications were as 
blatantly pro-Indian as China claimed. 


New Delhi Clarifications 


The contentious clarifications sought” and obtained by India on 13 January 
1963 were jointly offered by Ceylon, Ghana, and the UAR and related to 
paragraphs 2, 3, and 4 of the original Colombo Proposals. The most crucial 
of them were those concerning the demilitarized zone of 20 kilometres in 
the western sector in which India had been allowed to move up to the line 
of actual control, i.e., the 7 November 1959 line. As against this, the 
proposal as originally drafted in Colombo had only appealed to India to 
keep its “existing military position”. The clarifications thus introduced a 
new element: they stipulated that the demilitarized zone created by the 
Chinese withdrawal in Ladakh would be administered by civilian posts on 
both sides and that the location, number, and composition of those posts 
were matters to be settled by China and India.” 

Similarly, in the eastern sector, India persuaded the Colombo Powers to 
mention the McMahon Line specifically. China did not recognize the 
McMahon Line. Nor was there any mention of the line in the original 
proposals drafted in Colombo. Further, the clarification regarding the 
middle sector wanted the status quo to be maintained. This too suited India 
as it was not at all interested in negotiating this sector in accordance with 
the original Colombo Proposals. 

It is difficult to ascertain the truth regarding the circumstances in which 
these controversial clarifications were drafted. Some observers suggested 
that there were two sets of clarifications;* others implied that they were 
drafted by the Government of India and later attributed to the Colombo 


3 On 12 February 1963 President Liu Shaoqi blamed India for making use of the Colombo 
Proposals to block direct negotiations and to place the Colombo countries im the difficult 
position of arbitrators. Peking Review, no. 8, 22 February 1963, p. 6. 

+ In a confidential letter to the Chief Ministers of the various States of the Union of India 
on 22 December 1962 Nehru stated: “The: [the Colombo Powers’] recommendations are by 
no means clear in every respect and are liable to varying mterpretations. We must know 
exactly what their meaning and implications are before we can decide what our line of action 
will be.” Sunday (Calcutta), 10 January 1982, p 25. 

“ For a detailed analysis of these clarifications see India’s Fight for Terrtonal Integrity, 
n. 17, pp 27-32. See ako Indian Affairs Record (New Delhi), February 1963, pp 51-52. 

™ On 17 February 1963 the Chinese Vice-Premier asserted that the clarifications given to 
India were different from the ones given to China. Ceylon Daily News, 16 March 1963 Also 
see Mohan Ram. n. 51, p. 147. Mohan Ram alleges that “the Ghanwan and Indonenan 
representatives were responsible for this muddle”. 
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delegates.” However, Subandnio, the Indonesian delegate, controverted 
these allegations in a Press statement. He asserted that there were just one 
set of clarifications, that the clarifications were an inseparable part of the 
Colombo Proposals, and that they had been presented to both the countnies.* 
Ceylon also denied the allegations. Felix R. Dias, who had accompanied 
Sirimavo Bandaranaike on her peace mission to Beijing and New Delhi, 
told the House of Representatives in Colombo on 5 April 1963: “It was in- 
correct to say that there was any ditference in the explanation of the Colombo 
Proposals that were given in both countries to their Prime Minssters.”” 

Be that as it may, one thing is clear. If these clarifications had not been 
offered, India would have rejected the proposals. As pointed out in a 
recent study made by a Ceylonese diplomat: “It may have been a concession 
to India to persuade her to accept the proposals in the confidence that Mrs 
Bandaranaike could prevail on China to do so too.”* 


Indian Perspective 


In any case the proposals along with the clarifications vindicated most of 
India’s claims in respect of the Sino-Indian boundary. Indeed they were in ° 
certain respects an improvement. Nehru openly claimed so in the Lok 
Sabha‘on 23 January 1963: 


the Colombo Conference proposals [along with the clarifications] have cer- 
tain advantages over the one which we had previously indicated... . In 
September 8 position the Chinese were there [in the western sector] in 
very large strength . . . much to the advantage of China. If the Colombo 
Conference proposals [along with the clarifications] are accepted... it 
will remove the Chinese strength from the western sector and there will 
be our posts as well as Chinese posts by agreement in equal numbers 
with equal number of people and similarity of arms.“ 


Nevertheless public opinion in India continued to be highly critical of the 
Colombo Proposals. Almost the entire Opposition (with the exception of 
the Communists of course) opposed the Colombo Proposals both within 
and outside Parliament. The Bharatiya Jana Sangh felt that the Colombo 


7 For instance, Maxwell quotes from a letter written by Sinmavo Bandaranaike to Zhou 
Enlai on 7 March 1963. Sicimavo Bandaranaike wrote that “tbe document was prepared by 
the Government of India and is expresecd in the language of the Indian Government” Neville 
Maxwell, India’s China War (Harmondsworth: Pelicans, 1972), p. 471. This letter was made 
public by M R. Masami, a Kader of the Swatantra Party. See Opinron (Bombay), 11 February 
1964. 

= India’s Fight for Terntorial Integrity, n. 17, p. 33. 

~* Ceylon News Letter, no 15, 11 Apml 1963, p 1. 
‘ @ Dhanapela, n. 2, p. 77. 

® « Gor the full text of the speech, see Inda, Lok Sabha, Debates, senes 3, vol. 12, 1963, e 

gols. 5986-6002. 
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Conference had “totally bypassed the aggression issue”.“ The Swatantra 
Party and the Praja Socialist Party in a joint meeting asserted that “. . . the 
so-called nonaligned Powers are not really nonaligned”.® 

The Press too reacted sharply to the Colombo Proposals. Only a few 
newspapers were willing to see them in a favourable light. One of these 
few, the Economic Weekly, said for example: 


The objective of the Colombo Conference of . . . six nonaligned Afro- 
Asian nations was neither that of airing lofty sentiments about peace 
and friendship nor that of passing judgement on the rights and wrongs in 
the Sino-Indian conflict; it was to create conditions in which it would 
become possible for India and China to start negotiations for settling the 
border question.“ 


So overcharged was public opinion that it did not pay heed to Nehru’s plea 
for acceptance of the proposals at least as a tactical move to gain diplomatic 
advantage vis-d-vis China. Nehru also cautioned: “A rigid posture by us 
[India] while the aggressor makes a show of flexibility may land us in a 
diplomatic lapse.”“ The people did not trust the Government of India even 
when it argued that if the time taken for negotiations was “utilized for all- 
round preparations for war purposes”, there was “everything to gain and 
nothing to lose” .“ 

Nevertheless Nehru somehow managed to get Parliamentary approval 
for the clarified version of the Colombo Proposals. However, he was 
constrained to assure the Lok Sabha that he would not agree to any 
Chinese amendment to the Colombo Proposals.” Clearly he was left with 
little leeway for bargaining. He was forced to take a rigid attitude and insist 
on prior Chinese acceptance of the Colombo Proposals in toto if he was to 
hold talks with China. 


Chinese Dilemma 


China was just not willing to accept the proposals in toto after India had 
succeeded in obtaining a favourable interpretation of some of the crucial 


9 Hindustan Times (New Delhi), 21 January 1963. 
© Indian and Foreign .Review (New Delhi: Government of India, Ministry of External 
Affairs), February 1963, p. 55. 
“ Economic Weekly (Bombay), 15 December 1962 ` 
“ See Eastern Economist (New Delhi), 14 December 1962. 
© KK Shah, General Secretary of the Indian National Congress, in the AICC Economic 
Review (New Delhi), 26 January 1963. Quoted in Indian Affairs Record (New Delhi), vol. 9, 
no. 2, February 1963, p 58. 
“ The Lok Sabha accepted the Colombo Proposals on 24 January 1963 at the endofagday e ° 
® contentious debate after it had rejected a Socialist amendment by 349 votes to 59. For details 
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aspects. In fact, after accepting the proposals “in principle” on 9 January 
1963, China found itself in a quandary when it learnt of the clarifications. 
Any unconditional acceptance of the clarifications would nullify the advan- 
tage it had gained after the war with India. At the same time, to reject the 
clarifications out of hand, especially after first accepting the proposals “in 
principle” would be to suffer loss of face before the Asian-African fraternity. 
It would certainly undermine its claim to leadership in the region. 

Zhou Enlai, however, made an attempt to wriggle out of the situation 
through a skilful diplomatic move. In a letter to the Ceylonese Prime 
Minister on 19 January 1963, he proposed two amendments which he said 
he wanted to discuss “if and when they and India meet on [sic] Conference 
table”.“ China thus regarded the Colombo Proposals merely as a preli- 
minary basis for negotiation; it reserved the right to raise certain ambiguities 
which, accordifig to it, had been created by the New Delhi clarifications. 

The two points which China wanted to raise were: the stipulation regard- 
ing Indian troops holding on to their military positions should apply not 
only to the western sector of the border, but to the entire border; and, in 
the eastern sector, India should refrain from re-entering areas south of the 
7 November 1959 line, which the Chinese frontier guards had vacated, and 
send there only civilian personnel carrying arms of selfdefence as it had 
done till then. Subject to the fulfilment of above conditions, China would 
not set up civilian posts in the 20-kilometre zone of its side of the actual line 
of control.” 

Apparently China was not willing to grant any more concessions than it 
had already promised in its 3-point proposal. Nevertheless it attributed 
them to the “peace call of [the] Colombo Conference nations” .” Of course 
India saw through this cleverly disguised Chinese move to wrest advantage 
by offering to hold direct talks without involving any commitment on its 
side. Nehru categorically rejected the Chinese offer to hold such conditional 
talks and insisted on prior implementation of all the provisions of the 
Colombo Proposals: “Delhi, mindful of such talks in 1960, preferred the 
participation of a third party, and certainly Mrs Bandaranaike and her 
colleagues were close to finding an acceptable formula.” 


Diplomatic Jostling 


It is interesting to note that as soon as Sirimavo Bandaranaike informed 
him on 23 January 1963 of China’s reservations regarding some aspects of 
these proposals, Nehru not only persuaded Parliament to accept them in 


“ Peking Revtew, no 5, 1 February 1963, pp 10-11 Also see Vice-Premier Chen Yi’s ® 


statement on 21 January 1963, 1bid., no. 4, 25 January 1963. 
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toto but also demanded that China too accept the proposals in their 
entirety. He declared in the Lok Sabha: “These proposals have either to be 
accepted as a whole or rejected ... to accept them in part will mean 
rejection of them as a whole.”” When China did not accede to this 
demand, Nehru emphatically declared in the Lok Sabha that “the proposals 
fall to the ground if [the] Chinese did [sic] not accept them in toto”. 
China did not accede because it felt that the demand was “hypocritical”. 
It thought that it was an attempt by India to “impose its own interpretation 
of the Colombo Proposals on China”. It argued: “The task of [the] Colombo 
Conference was to mediate and not to arbitrate. These proposals were only 
recommendations and not a verdict or award which [the] Chinese must 
accept in toto.”” Clearly it had agrecd to open negotiations on the basis of 
clarified proposals. Apparently it had done so in order not to appear 
intransigent before the Asian and African countries.™ 
The Indian attitude, according to some observers, was not to belittle 
China before the Asian and African countries for not responding to the 
Colombo Proposals in the same manner that it had done: “Politically 
ə India’s attitude was one of ‘Heads I win, tails you lose’. If Peking [Beijing] 
accepted the proposals as clarified, it would be the loser. If it did not, it 
would be putting itself at odds with the Colombo Powers and appear 
belligerent and unwilling to negotiate on reasonable terms.”” Nehru 
admitted to such a strategy in explicit terms when he contended in the 
Rajya Sabha: “If the Chinese refuse to accept them [the proposals], they 
are in the wrong, we remain where we are. If they accept them, it is to their 
disadvantage and to our advantage. We are happy either way.”* However, 
he did not succeed in mobilizing the support of the Colombo Powers in 
favour of India’s stand. In fact he failed to convince them of China’s 
default in not accepting the proposals in toto. China exploited his rigid 
posture fully. It attributed it to India’s domestic problems. As Dorothy 
Woodman says: “. . . Chou Enlai’s [Zhou Enlai’s] astuteness lent flexible 
appearance to Chinese propaganda as contrasted with Nehru’s rigidity, 
which was, in part, imposed on him by pressure in Parliament and Press.”” 
In fact, barring the UAR, none of the Colombo Powers approved of 
India’s stand of treating the Colombo Proposals as something of a final 
verdict. Ceylon felt that “whether it was open to one side or the other to 
raise certain proposuls at the negotiating table, if and when they meet, is 
something outside the scope of [the] Colombo Proposals; in such matters, 


2 RK. Jain, ed., China/South Asia Relations, 1947-1980, Volume 1 (New Delhi, 1981), 
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[the] Colombo Conference left decisions to be taken by mutual agree- 
ment.”™ Obviously it did not consider the Chinese request for a discussion 
on a few amendments as something contrary to the Colombo Proposals. It 
officially rebutted India’s contention that China had rejected the Colombo 
Proposals.” Similarly Ofori Atta of Ghana stated in Hong Kong on 23 
January 1963: “There was no need for China and India to agree to all the 
Colombo Proposals before getting to the conference table .. . .”” Prince 
Sihanouk reportedly said in Phnom Penh that “the technical problems 
involved in the border dispute were for China and India to solve and that if 
the Conference intervened it could only aggravate the crisis”."' Indonesia 
also decided not to insist on China accepting the proposals in toto.” 

Of course the UAR was willing to oblige India by influencing public 
opinion in the larger Asian-African arena by highlighting China’s unwilling- 
ness to accept the Colombo Proposals in toto. It reportedly tried to per- 
suade the Colombo Powers to issue an appeal to China to accept the 
proposals in toto and in the light of the New Delhi clarifications.” How- 
ever, Nasser soon saw that there was little support for his stand from the 
other participants and chose to give up the campaign he had opened in 
favour of it. 

It was widely felt in the nonaligned, Asian-African circles that India had, 
by its conditional acceptance of the Colombo Proposals, unnecessarily 
confirmed the Colombo Powers as arbitrators and the Colombo Proposals 
as a verdict. In spite of its reservations regarding certain aspects of the 
Colombo Proposals, therefore, China was able to project itself as the party 
more amenable to persuasion. In fact each of the two countries gave the 
impression that it was using the proposals as a part of its struggle to win the 
nonaligned countries over to its side “in the broader field of struggle for the 
leadership of the Afro-Asian world” .™ 


Continuing Mediation, 1963—1964 


The Colombo Powers persisted with their efforts throughout 1963-64. Not 
only did Sirimavo Bandaranaike retain a strong personal interest in the 


™ Felix R. Bandaranaike in the House of Representatives on 5 April 1963. Ceylon News 
Letter, no. 15, 11 Aprl 1963, p. 1. 

” See the communiqué issued by the Ceylonese Ministry of External Affairs, Ceylon News 
Letter, no. 12, 21 March 1963, p. 5. 
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Colombo Proposals, but the other nonaligned sponsors also did their 
utmost to provide communication channels to the two disputants. Nasser, 
Kwame Nkrumah, and Sihanouk—all made individual and group efforts to 
assist Sirimavo Bandaranaike in reviving the Colombo Proposals. 

During their visit to Beijing and New Delhi in January/February 1963 
Prince Sihanouk and Ofori Atta acted as coordinators of the expectations 
of the two protagonists. Sihanouk informed India later of China’s willing- 
ness to negotiate the boundary in the eastern sector if India did not object 
to the setting up of Chinese checkposts in the demilitarized zone of the 
western sector.” He further offered to act as a “go-between” and try to 
resolve any difficulty that might arise over the technicalities of the Colombo 
Proposals.™ 

i in the wake of the trip made by Ofori Atta, President Nkrumah 
of Ghana proposed to convene a second meeting of the Colombo Powers at 
the level of Foreign Ministers in October 1963, with/the representatives of 
India and China acting as observers, “to resolve the stalemate between the 
two disputants”.” In fact he dispatched invitations to the other five parti- 
gipants on 23 September 1963. However, the proposal did not elicit a 
response positive enough to encourage him to go further ahead. Indeed, 
during Sirimavo Bandaranaike’s visit to Cairo in October 1963, both she 
and Nasser “turned a Nelson’s eye” to the Ghanaian proposal and reiterated 
“their determination to continue mediation within the framework of their 
earlier proposals initiated at Colombo” .™ 

Similarly, President Sukarno spoke in November 1963 of the possibility 
of his holding a second Bandung Conference to facilitate a Sino-Indian 
settlement as “the Colombo Proposals have failed”.” However, the non- 
aligned countries, by and large, did not appear keen. Perhaps this was 
because the suggestion clearly implied transferring the mediation from a 
nonaligned framework to an Asian-African one.” 

About this very time Premier Ali Sabry of the UAR visited Beijing to 
explore the possibility of resolving the deadlock over the proposal that the 
Chinese withdraw from seven posts on the boundary. Although he could 
not persuade China to accept the Indian precondition that it withdraw from 


» Astan Recorder, vol. 9, no. 16, 16-22 April 1963, p. 5145. Also see The Naton (Ran- 
goon), 13 February 1963. 

= On 16 February 1963, while conveying the meaning of the Chinese reservations to the 
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those posts before holding talks, he did obtain an assurance from that 
country that it would not launch any aggressive action on the border and 
that, “even if India offered provocation”, it would retaliate “only after 
informing the six nonaligned countries and giving them adequate time to 
try their hand at mediation”.” 


Ceylonese Initiative of 1964 


In spite of the mediatory efforts by the nonaligned countries the chances of- 
China and India resuming direct negotiations seemed increasingly remote. 
Sirimavo Bandaranaike, however, did not lose hope. Through her low-key 
diplomacy, she succeeded in persuading India to give an informal assurance 
that its troops would not go right up to the McMahon Line even though the 
Colombo Proposals allowed this.” However, before she could convey 
India’s informal assurance to China, the Chinese announced that they 
would establish seven checkposts in the Ladakh region. India regarded this 
as totally unacceptable; for the New Delhi clarifications had‘clearly stipulated 
that the setting up of checkposts in the demilitarized sector would be a ¢ 
subject matter of mutual discussion. Consequently India withdrew the 
informal assurance which it had earlier conveyed to Sirimavo Bandaranaike.” 
Undeterred, Sirimavo Bandaranaike made a fresh approach during 
Zhou Enlai’s visit to Ceylon in February 1964. She reportedly pleaded with 
Zhou Enlai to consider withdrawal from the seven posts in the Ladakh 
region to set the stage for a Sino-Indian dialogue within the framework of 
the Colombo Proposals. Zhou Enlai gave clear hints of his willingness to 
do so when he referred in remarkably positive terms to the mediatory 
efforts of the Colombo Powers and expressed his keenness to cooperate.” 
Encouraged by the Chinese response, Sirimavo Bandaranaike approached 
the Prime Minister of India. Nehru too responded positively by making a 
statement in the Lok Sabha on 12 April 1964 that he would be willing to 
consider an arrangement under which neither side would maintain any post 
in the 20-kilometre zone on the Chinese side of the line of actual control.™ 
Spelling it out more clearly at the All-India Congress Committee meeting 
on 17 May 1964 he stated that “India had taken the lead in accepting the... 
suggestion of considering the vacation of the posts as a basis of starting 
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negotiation” and that it was now “up to China to take further initiative for 
direct talks with India”.” Again, on 22 May 1964, in reply to a question 
from the Press, he agreed that this meant a change in the Government’s 
policy. (Earlier India had declared that unless China accepted the Colombo 
Proposals in full India would not enter into negotiations.) He clearly 
suggested that “there could be an agreement on the interpretation of the 
Colombo Proposals on the basis of both sides agreeing [sic] to keep no 
posts on either side”.* 

However, soon thereafter, on 27 May 1964, Nehru passed away. And 
with his death the possibility of the Colombo Proposals providing the 
nepessary framework for a negotiated settlement of the Sino-Indian dispute 
once again became remote. If he had lived a little longer, the Colombo 
Powers would perhaps have been able to prove their peacemaking creden- 
tials. In the subsequent months public opinion in India was overwhelmingly 
hostile to any suggestion for talks with China.” The new Prime Minister, 
Lal Bahadur, proved to be far less adept at controlling the hawks at home 
who viewed the Colombo Proposals only ag a means of denigrating China 
ather than as a viable pathway to peaceful negotiations. These hawks 
declared that “the war with China would be fought in the diplomatic 
arena”™ and that the Cairo Summit of Nonaligned Countries, scheduled to 
be held later that year, would be a good opportunity to obtain a nonaligned 
mandate against China.” The Press echoed this view. Leading newspapers 
asked: “Are the nonaligned nations to remain nonaligned even as between 
the aggressor and the victim of his aggression?”™ 

China also lost interest in mediation by the Colombo Powers. This loss 
of interest was due to its increasing involvement with the crisis in the 
international Communist movement, which was threatening to split. Zhou 
Enlai made his loss of interest clear when, after completing his visit to 
thirteen Asian and African countries, he retracted his offer to vacate the 


” See W.F. Yan Eekelen, Indian Foreign Policy and Border Dispute with China (The 
Hague, 1964), p. 223. 

" Jawaharlal Nehru’s Speeches, March 1963-May 1964 (Delhi: Government of India, 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, Publications Division, 1968), p. 225. -` 

” Observers felt that the strongest reaction of all was provoked in India by Zhou Enlai’s 
support of Pakistan’s claim to Kashmir and his vindication of Pakistan’s membership of the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization(SEATO) and the Central Treaty Organization(CENTO). 
See Yuri Nasenko, Jawaharlal Nehru and India's Foreign Policy (New Delhi, 1977), p. 321. 
Zhou Enlai visited Pakistan immediately after his sojourn to Ceylon in February 1964. 

™ See Patriot (New Delhi), 19 October 1964. : 

™ In September 1964, just a month before the Cairo Summit, Dinesh Singh, then Deputy 
Minister for External Affairs of India, blamed China for discrediting nonalignment. He also 
eghorted the nonaligned to stand up against the Chinese threat. He said that “when the 50 or 
55 countries meet at Cairo later this year, the problem they will have to study will inctude . . . 
above all the new threat that is being posed by China”. Indian and Foreign Review, | 
September 1964, p. 15. 
@ © Indian Express (New Delhi), 16 October 1964. 
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seven posts in the western sector. He insisted that “New Delhi must come 
to [the] negotiating table first, [and] only then would China consider . . . 
[announcing its willingness to vacate the] seven posts”. 

The increasingly hardening attitudes of the two disputants, however, did 
not discourage Ceylon from trying to persuade them to come to the 
negotiating table on the basis of a “slightly revised version of the Colombo 
Proposals”. In a statement on Ceylonese foreign policy in August 1964 
Felix D. Bandaranaike stated that “the last two statements made by Prime 
Minister Nehru in the Lok Sabha have certainly shown a somewhat different 
approach and willingness towards accepting a slightly modified, a slightly 
softer approach to the whole question”. Highlighting the overall efforts of 
the Colombo Powers, he said: 


The Colombo Proposals have prevented an immediate outbreak of 
conflict again. To that extent, they have made a contribution, and what 
remains is the ultimate negotiation of a boundary and, if both sides are 
agreeable to that, I rather think that it is possible that [the] Government 
of China may agree to remove the last one obstacle standing in the way, 
namely, the withdrawal of seven posts in the controversial demilitarized 
sector on the Ladakh side. And I think [the] Indian Government might 
be agreeable to settling larger questions than the consolidation of a 
ceasefire and. . . agreeing to meet to settle the final alignment of the 
boundary on definite principle [sic]. ™ 


Meanwhile there arose a small technical issue relating to the modalities 
of the Chinese withdrawal from the seven checkposts in.Ladakh. India 
insisted on withdrawal by China as a precondition for further talks. Swaran 
Singh, India’s Minister for External Affairs, stated in the Lok Sabha on 25 
September 1964: “We are willing to regard the vacation of seven Chinese 
posts . . . should China undertake it to be the [sic] substantial compliance 
with the conditions set forth in the Colombo Proposals.” Referring to 
certain official Chi Press reports which had described their setting up of 
civilian posts as their internal affair, he categorically stated: “We shall not 
go to the conférence table on Chinese terms.” Clearly India was not 
willing to take any chances with China. It was still inhibited by the Chinese 
incursion of almost two years before. 

Whatever was left of the Colombo Proposals was thus lost in the continuing 
diplomatic struggle by the two disputants to turn them to their own advan- 
tage. And the communication channels established so painstakingly by the 
Colombo Powers broke down irrevocably when, on the eve of the Cairo 
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Nonaligned Summit, the two parties launched bitter attacks on each other 
for not responding to the peace initiative of the Colombo Powers. 

Speaking at the Cairo Summit on 7 September 1964, Lal Bahadur 
categorically stated: “. . . despite our acceptance of the proposals made by 
the nonaligned Powers assembled at Colombo, we have been unable to get 
a friendly response from China.” He also referred indirectly to the merits 
of India’s case: 


Quite often the commencement of negotiations is hampered by- one 
party or the other seeking to impose certain conditions. Negotiations to 
be real must be free from all preconditions. Their basis must be customary 
or traditional boundaries which may be in existence and not any new 
boundaries which may have been created by force. The nonaligned 
should declare their strong opposition to any change brought about by 
the open use of force.” 


He was obviously not content with the nonaligned countries taking a 
nonpartisan attitude to the Sino-Indian dispute. He quoted Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s statement on nonalignment: “Where freedom is menaced or justice 
threatened or where aggression takes place we cannot and shall not be 
neutral.” '™ , 

The Final Declaration of the Cairo Summit showed that India had made 
“some modest gains” in obtaining a nonaligned mandate against China.™ 
There were several references to the sanctity of frontiers, especially in the 
paragraph “Respect for the Sovereignty of States and Their Territorial 
Integrity: Problems of Divided Nations”.'” India employed this paragraph 
later in the United Nations to decry the Chinese aggression.'" 


aii For the full speech by Lal Bahadur, see Indian and Foreign Revtew, 1 November 1964, 
pp. 9-10. 

™ Ibid. 

™ Sec Jansen, n. 2, p. 389. 
iz The paragraph concerned was not quite favourable to India. For instance, while pledging 
“to respect frontiers as they existed when the states gained independence”, the paragraph 
added. “Nevertheless, part of the territories taken away by occupying Powers or converted 
into autonomous bases for their own benefit at the time of independence must be given back 
to the latter country concerned.” This obviously was meant to question India’s claims in 
regard to the Sino-Indian boundary. It is also relevant to note that some of the nonaligned 
countries—as, for example, Afghanistan, Cambodia, Jordan, Morocco, Saudi Arabia, Somalia, 
and Syna—expressed reservations about this paragraph. See Two Decades of the Non- 
Aligned. Documents of the Gathering of the Non-Aligned States, 1961-82 (New Delhi: Govern- 
ment of India, Ministry of External Affairs, 1983), p. 21. See also The Cairo Conference of 
Non-Aligned Nations (New Delhi: Information Service of India, 1965), p 24. 

ni Swaran Singh, India’s Minister for External Affairs, specifically mentioned this aspect of the 
Cairo Declaration at the United Nations. He stated: “Despite the sincere efforts made by six 
nonaligned countries, the Chinese forces continue to be in constant occupation of 14,500 [square] 
miles of Indian territory . . . while the Cairo Declaranon had laid down that the established i 

@ frontiers of the state shall be inviolable.” Indian and Foreign Review, 15 January 1965,¢. 9. s 
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On the eve of the Cairo Summit China had expressed its “readiness to 
negotiate any time anywhere with the Colombo Proposals as the basis” 
while welcoming the efforts of the Colombo Powers.'? However, in a 
statement coinciding with the concluding session of the Summit on 9 
October 1964, it charged India with making anti-Chinese clamour. It went 
on to characterize India’s demand for China’s prior withdrawal from the 
seven checkposts as most unreasonable. It further stated: 


At present; exploiting the opportunity of his participation in the confer- 
ence of nonaligned countries in Cairo, the Indian Prime Minister is 
making distortions and slanders about China over the Sino-Indian 
boundary question and is doing his utmost to make use of the Colombo 
Conference nations to bring pressure to bear upon China. Moreover, 
the Indian Prime Minister is in Cairo while the Chinese Premier is not. 
To motivate consultations among the Colombo Conference nations 
behind China’s back is unfair .. . making it more difficult for the six 
Colombo Conference nations to conduct mediations in future.'” 


In view of China’s reservations about others raising the Colombo Pro- 
posals at the Cairo Summit in its absence, and India’s reluctance to discuss 
any bilateral dispute at the conference,’ the six nonaligned countries 
preferred not to discuss the matter at the conference. They, however, held 
informal discussions on the possibilities of further negotiations with the 
two disputants on the basis of the Colombo Proposals and also on bilateral 
disputes in general.'” According to Sirimavo Bandaranaike, “. .. these 
exchanges of views were most useful and we agreed that we should persevere 
in our common effort to bring about peaceful negotiation towards the 
settlement of the dispute in our region of the world.” 

However, it was perhaps the last occasion when the Colombo Powers 
held informal! discussions regarding the Colombo Proposals. The acrimony 
at the Cairo Summit had clearly blocked all chances of further mediation. 


12 Peking Review, 16 October 1964. 

1D Jain, n. 72, p. 318. 

'4 Nehru had consistently opposed the raising of bilateral disputes at nonaligned confer- 
ences. See his statements in Times of India (New Delhi), 23 December 1963, and Indian 
and Foreign Review, 1 March 1964, pp. 3-4. See also Dinesh Singh’s categorical statement in 
this regard in the Times of India (New Delhi) of 11 February 1964. 

15 Ceylon had initially planned to suggest the inclusion of a proposal in the agenda for the 
Cairo Summit regarding “a permanent committee of the Conference to mediate in disputes 
between nations if the consent of the contending parties to a dispute is forthcoming”. S. Nihal 
Singh, “Delicate Task for India at the Colombo Meeting”, The Statesman (New Delhi), 83 
March 1964. 

'* Ceylon News Letter, no. 47, 12 November 1964. Ali Sabry also promised to revive the 
proposals during the Cairo Summit. However, it s doubtful that such an attempt was ever 
rally made. See Jansen, n. 2, pp. 389-90 o 
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Meanwhile the two contestants launched a-full-fledged propaganda war 
against each other, and “in the course of an irate correspondence between 
the two sides, the reasonable line achieved with so much of diplomacy by 
the six nonaligned Powers . . . drifted out of reach”.’” 

Finally, on 21-22 December 1964, Zhou Enlai closed the door on any 
further negotiations within the framework of the Colombo Proposals by 
making a statement before the first session of the Third National People’s 
Congress. He referred in his statement to the extremely “unreasonable 
attitude” of the Government of India in demanding China’s withdrawal 
from the seven civilian pasts in the western sector as a precondition for 
talks. He said: “We will not withdraw [from] a single one of these posts . . 
if India is determined not to have negotiations, no matter we can wait.”"4 

Neither China nor India tried thereafter to revive the Colombo Pro- 
posals. Referring to the efforts made by Sirimavo Bandaranaike, Lal 
Bahadur categorically stated in the Lok Sabha on 24 December 1964: “. . . 
the question of any negotiation does not arise at present.” Reacting to 
Zhou Enlai’s speech at the National People’s Congress, a spokesman of 
India’s Ministry of External Affairs blamed China for the failure of the 
Colombo efforts. He stated: 


Suggestion about the withdrawal of posts was not made by India but by 
an impartial third party... . Mr. Chou En-lai [Zhou Enlai] has finally 
killed this constructive suggestion and turned his back upon the Colombo 
Proposals. His speech seems to be Peking’s [Beijing’s] coup de grace to 
the Colombo Proposals formulated by the six nonaligned nations.™ 


Apparently, by the end of 1964, both China and India had become tired 
of pretending to be amenable to the Colombo Proposals. Following its 
abortive effort to emerge as the undisputed leader of the countries of Asia 
and Africa, China tumed its attention increasingly towards its own domestic 
contradictions which later paved the way for the Cultural Revolution. 
India too diverted its diplomatic efforts to cope with the ever-increasing 
possibility of a war with Pakistan, which eventually broke out in September 
1965. 

The Colombo Powers, which had persevered with their mediatory efforts 
for about two years, also lost interest in the Sino-Indian dispute. 

For one thing there were changes in leadership in most of those six 
countries. Sirimavo Bandaranaike went out of power in March 1965; 
Presidents Sukarno and Nkrumah were ousted. The new leadershin in 


e |” Woodman, n. 44, p. 300. 
™ Peking Review, 1 January 1965, pp. 18-19. 
'* Tones of Indta (New Delhi), 25 December 1964 
= Foreign Affairs Record (New Delhi: Government of India, ai E R ‘3 
@ December 1964, p. 325. 
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those countries did not see any advantage even in referring to the efforts 
made by the earlier regimes. 
Conc! ; 

In retrospect the Colombo efforts signified a unique and rather bold 
experiment in conflict resolution. By acting as the “communication channel 
and coordinator of expectations” between the two protagonists, ™ the six 
nonaligned Powers not only stabilized the ceasefire of November 1962 but 
made it possible for China and India “to return to the negotiating table 
whenever they felt that the time was opportune”.” 

As highlighted earher, the protracted mediation by the Colombo Powers 
did embody certain norms and methods for defusing international conflicts. 
To begin with, the mediatory intervention was marked by intense group 
activity, with Sirimavo Bandaranaike playing a leading role in coordinating 
the efforts made individually and collectively. Secondly, the Colombo 
Powers displayed impartiality by and large; they refused to take sides. Of 
course it is possible that the level of impartiality varied from country to 
country. Small states like Burma and Cambodia had to take into account theig 
vulnerability to China; the UAR took a pro-Indian line. Yet they were all 
fully agreed that their role was one of “friendly third parties”. It was: indeed 
wise of Ceylon, Ghana, and Indonesia to exercise their moderating mfluence 
to bring about unanimity within the conference on a set of proposals. 

In order to have unhindered communication with the disputants, it was 
decided not to make the proposals public till Sirimavo Bandaranaike had 
first conveyed them to China and India. The discussions were also held in 
camera. There was no weightage for individual opinion as the final decision 
had to be unanimous. This was as effective a means as any other of 
avoiding controversy and acrimony. 

Finally, a remarkable feature of the Colombo mediation, a feature which 
was maintained in spite of many setbacks almost till the end of 1964, was its 
informa] and rather flexible character. The conference did not have an 
agenda as such. Here it was quite unlike the 10-nation conference that 
President Nasser had proposed earlier to discuss his 4-point proposal. Even 
after the initial rebuff the Colombo Powers pursued their mediatory efforts 
by making some adjustments here and there around what they called a 
“slightly modified version” of the Colombo Proposals. 

The Colombo mediation was thus a remarkable instance of conflict- 
management through negotiation, good offices, conciliation, mediation, 
and inquiry. Its eventual failure should not, therefore, blind us to the 
earnest efforts made by the six nonaligned countries collectively to defuse a 
major regional crisis. As a Ceylonese diplomat pointed out recently: œ 


™ See Korany, n. 1, p 392 
w A.K. Damodaran, “India and Non-Alignment”, in K.P. Misra, cd., Non-Ahgnmenu: 
Ffonners and Dynamics (New Delhi, 1982), p 207. ® 
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The failure of the Colombo Proposals to find acceptance with both 
parties to the dispute . . . does not diminish the importance of the 
attempt and-an examination of the events and an analysis of the methods 
used are of value today when similar nonaligned initiatives are in pro- 
gress.” 


After all-a dispute is never ever settled with such finality that the cause of 
the dispute is completely eliminated. In particular the Sino-Indian border 
dispute has its origin in the colonial times; it involves vexed issues which 
are not amenable tc easy solution. Also embodied in this dispute are 
certain wider issues relating to the struggle for leadership in the emerging 
new world of Asian and African countries. This makes things all the more 
difficult. Against such high politicization of the dispute it is rather doubtful 
whether any other country or group of countries would have had greater 
success as mediator{s).™ 

The Colombo mediation has now been largely forgotten for one reason 
or another. However, as one of the earliest nonaligned attempts to defuse 
a major regional conflict, an attempt representing their genuine concem 
for preserving Asian-Aftican and nonaligned solidarity, it constitutes an 
important milestone in the annals of diplomacy. 


August 1992 


> Dhanapala, n 2, p. 30. 
u Of course it has been argued that the Colombo Powers had the misfortune of trying to 
tackle a problem which fell essentially within the scope of bigger Powers. Watt, 0. 2 p- 497° 
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West Asia 


J.V. ViLANILAM. Reporting a Revolution: The Iranian Revolution and the 
NIICO Debate. New Delhi/Newbury Park, Calif./London: Sage Pub- 
lications, 1989. Pp. 203. Rs 175.00. 


In an age when communication and communication technology, information 
and the rigbt to information, govern day-to-day life, there can be no 
politics at national and international levels without the media playing their 
roles. The radio, television, and the print media, besides, are not just 
prime sources of entertainment: they also disseminate news at the domestic 
and global levels. 

The newspapers especially are chronicles of history in the making. Since 
the mid-1970s the great debate on a new and just world order has gripped 
politicians and academics alike. The demands for a New International 
Economic Order (NJEO) and a New International Information and Com- 
munication Order (NIICO) have brought to the fore the imbalances in the 
two world systems of “the haves” and “the have-nots”. 

Over the years the debate on the NIICO has brought to light the 
inequality, the misinformation, and the lopsided coverage of events between 
the developed and the developing world. A number of studies have come 
out on the media imperialism of the West vis-à-vis the Third World. 

The book under review here is yet another attempt to analyse empirically 
the modus operandi of the Western newspapers and to compare it with that 
of the newspapers of the Third World. It deals with the manner in which 
foreign news is reported by two distinctly different newspaper systems, the 
Indian and the American. It takes the Iranian Revolution and analyses the 
content and the presentation of news about it by the Times of India and the 
New York Times. 

The United States was directly interested in the Shah of Iran and the 
consequences of the Revolution. On the other hand India was a neutral 
observer of the events. 

The comparative analysis framework of this book, the two-stage data 
collection, and the qualitative and quantitative analyses of the coverage of 
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news by certain selected newspapers along with the treatment of the news 
throw light on some of the very important factors in the international 
reporting of news. These factors are the foreign policy of the country of the 
newspaper towards the country that is being covered, and the prejudices 
and biasses of the newspaper itself. These played an important role in the 
selection of news regarding the [ranian Revolution, the projection of the 
information, and the portrayal of the leaders of the Revolution. The book 
has ample empirical data to substantiate that the US newspaper, the New 
York Times, was not neutral in its coverage. On the other hand the Indian 
newspaper, the Times of India, was slightly handicapped owing to its 
dependence on the ttansnational news agencies. 

The author’s analysis links up the empirical study with the debate on 
NIICO. It shows that the debate notwithstanding, the New York Times had 
not changed its style of reporting. Nor, for that matter, had the Times of 
India. One could, at the conceptual level, perceive a free ang unbiassed 
flow of information, but at the practical level the bias was present. 

This book is an excellent and absorbing piece of research which high- 
lights the lacunae in the information system. It makes a revealing study of s 
the manner of reporting by the US newspaper and compares it with the 
manner of reporting by the Indian: It definitely adds to the available 
information on international reporting. 
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EFRAIM KarsH. The Soviet Union and Syria: The Asad Years. London 
New York: Routledge (for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
London), 1988. Paperbagk. Pp. 127. £6.95. 


The book under review, the fourth by the author, is a Chatham House 
paper. Syria and its foreign policy are some sort of an enigma. Syria’s 
relations with the Soviet Union were no exceppgme The author picks up the 
course of Soviet-Syrian relations during the Asad years for an analytical 
examination. He is especially concerned with the period between 1970 and 
1987. 

Relations between Great Powers and small countries generally fall in the 
category of patron-client relations or in the category of the tail wagging the 
dog. The author applies these two diametrically opposed paradigms to hi% 
analysis of Soviet-Syrian relations. However intriguing, both approaches 
are inapt. The author acknowledges this point himself. If Syria could not 

* æ be.branded a Soviet satellite, the Soviet Union was never a passive or 
qreactive actor playing to the tune of its weaker ally. 
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In the “Introduction” the author traces the evolution of Soviet-Synan 
relations from the mid-1950s onwards. What prompted the Soviet Union to 
befriend Syria was the need to circumvent the “northern tier”; and Syria 
moved closer to the Soviet Union mainly from defensive considerations. 
As early as March 1955, the Soviet Union announced its readiness to 
extend to Syria “aid in any form whatsoever for the purpose of safeguard- 
ing Syria’s independence and sovereignty”. Later in the year, it signed its 
first arms deal with Syria. A couple of years later, it concluded agreements 
in the economic and technical fields. In February 1966 Soviet-Synian rela- 
tions underwent a qualitative change in the wake of the accession of the 
Left-wing faction of the Ba‘th Party to power in Damascus. However, 
there was occasional friction between the leadership of the Soviet Union 
and this faction. The irritant was General Asad, the Minister of Defence, 
who openly opposed Syria’s growing reliance on the Soviet Union. The 
Soviet media did not conceal their country’s distrust of the recalcitrant 
general. Asad’s advent to power in November 1970 did not seem to 
augur well for Soviet-Syrian relations in the then atmosphere of distrust 

@ and wariness. However, the course of events belied such a prognosis. 
What is remarkable is that relations between the Soviet Union and Syria 
deepened and widened from that time forth. The Soviet Union gave 
Syria substantial military, political, and economic support. This enabled 
Asad to transform Syria from a weak country into a regional political and 
military Power. How can this change-from mutual distrust and wariness to 
proximity and convergence be explained? What goals and motivations 
shaped the evolution of Soviet policy towards Syria during the Asad era? 
What means and techniques were applied in pursuit of those goals? What 
were the implications of the Soviet-Syrian relationship for the West? These 
are some of the questions raised and answered in this objective study. 

The main conclusions are, first, that Soviet relations with the Asad 
regime were the most enduring and uninterrupted tie that the Soviet Union 
ever maintained with any Middle Eastern country. They yield illuminating 
insights into the dynamics of the relations between a Great Power and a 
comparatively small country, as also on the constraints that the two countries 
were faced with and the opportunities they came by. Second, Soviet-Synan 
relations should be portrayed in terms of a mutually beneficial strategic 
interdependence between two allies: a situation favouring both partners in 
accordance with the vicissitudes in regional and global affairs. Third, 
inasmuch as the Middle East embodied the structural constraints imposed 
by the international system on the manoeuvrability of the Great Powers, 
Soviet-Syrian relations were tilted a priori in favour of Syria. Fourth, the 

gielicate interplay between Syria’s structural preponderance and the cir- 
cumstantial advantage that the Soviet Union enjoyed constituted the basis 
of the Soviet-Syrian partnership. Both made significant, albeit not always 
symmetrical, political, economic, and strategic gains. Fifth, in the highly» ° 
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striking a harmonious balance between Asad’s ambitious worldview and 
the Soviet interests in the Middle East accounts for the continuity of 
close Soviet-Syrian relations. Sixth, it is unlikely, but not inconceivable, 
that Soviet-Syrian relations were a vital strategic bond, a dramatic reversal 
of Syria’s orientation, Egypt-style. Syria was never a “lost cause” forthe 
West. Asad had been careful not to burn his bridges with the West. 

This lucid study is well documented. It should serve as a useful hand- 
book on the subject. 
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Soviet Studies 


KURT M. CAMPBELL and S. Nei. MACFARLANE, eds. Gorbachev’s Third 
World Dilemmas. London: Routledge, 1989. Pp. xvi + 270. £35.00. 


Mikhail Gorbachev's new political thinking brought about historic changes 
in Soviet foreign policy. The earlier bipolar view of the world was rejected 
in favour of universal human values, the vision of an interdependent but 
integral world, a changed approach to security, etc. In the process relations 
between the Soviet Union and the world outside took a dramatic tum for 
the better. This was especially true of Soviet relations with China and the 
West. Even in the Third World Soviet priorities changed. Owing perhaps 
to pressing domestic problems the Soviet leaders spoke sparingly about the 
new policy in the Third World, but it was clear that the Soviet Union had 
abandoned its earlier activism in the Third World and that a new policy was 
being hammered into shape. 

The most distinctive change in Soviet policy towards the Third World 
was Clearly that the Soviet Union no longer perceived the Third World as 
an arena for East-West conflict or as a zero-sum game. This was in fact 
most visible in the Soviet approach to regional conflicts. The Soviet Union 
no longer viewed such conflicts as stemming from ideological differences 
between the two blocs. It perceived them as hot spots that might trigger an 
unwanted war which could escalate into a nuclear war. The Soviet prescrip- 
tion was, therefore, disengagement from such conflicts by the two Super 
Powers. The Geneva Accord of 1988 demonstrated this changed Soviet 
perception of regional conflicts. The Soviet Union also encouraged its 
allies Cuba and Vietnam, and perhaps even pressured them, to disengage 
themselves unilaterally from the conflicts in Angola, Cambodia, and 
Ethiopia. 


© aSoyet policy towards the Third World at the economic, strategic, and 
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declared that they would no longer provide economic and military aid to 
the countries of the Third World. Of course new objectives and priorities, 
especially after the aborted coup, were never clearly delineated. 

The nature and the extent of the changes were debated by scholars 
and specialists on Soviet policy towards the Third World prior to the 
disintegration of the Soviet Union. They agreed that the new policy was 
one of low profile and that it was flexible. However, some thought, 
especially in the West, that the changes were a temporary phenomenon. 
They believed that the Soviet Union being a Super Power, an element of 
rivalry was always present in its thinking. By and large the book under 
review reflects this line of thinking. The themes chosen for investigation 
here, however, reflect the concerns and dilemmas faced by the Soviet 
Union in the Third World. The focus of the essays is trained on the 
strategic, political, and ideological issues. The essays are all well researched 
although one may not agree with some of the conclusions. For instance, 
Neil MacFarlane in his essay “The Soviet Conception of Regional Security” 
argues that the radical departure from past policies did not mean that a 
econfrontational foreign policy would not re-emerge under pressing domestic 
abenin This might constrain Gorbachev to return to a confrontational 
foreign policy which “might coincide with the emergence of tempting 
opportunities in the Third World” (p. 31). Domestic difficulties would in 
fact dissuade the Soviet leaders from getting actively involved in the Third 
World. Similarly Mark Katz in his essay “The Evolution of the Brezhnev 
Doctrine under Gorbachev” believes that Gorbachev did not abandon the 
Brezhnev doctrine. In his view Gorbachev merely modified it to exclude 
nonvital Third World Marxist allies. Of course subsequent developments 
in Eastern Europe proved that this conclusion was off the mark. 

These comments do not in any way detract from the value of the book. 
The various contributors focus on continuity and change in Soviet policy in 
the Third World prior to 1988. Mention must, however, be made of the 
thought-provoking presentations of Mark Kramer, Mitchell Reiss, and 
Robert Litwak. A chapter on Soviet policy in the Persian Gulf would have 
enhanced the usefulness of the book. Even in its present form, students of 
the history of Soviet foreign policy are sure to find the book valuable. 
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TAMARA DRAGADZE. Rural Families in Soviet Georgia: A Case Study in 
e Ratacha Province. London/New York: Routledge, 1988. Intema- 
tional Library of Anthropology. Pp. xii + 226. Price, not indicated: 


The book under review is the revised version of a doctoral thesis prese 
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scientific research work. And like all good research work it has a limited 
focus. It seeks to provide a detailed ethnographic analysis of rural family 
life in Ratacha Province of Soviet Georgia. The author, a Georgian, insists 
that her work should be treated as “an ethnographic report on a particular 
village, on domestic roles and relations”. 

The book comprises six chapters. These cover such diverse issues as the 
social and economic organization of domestic units, kinship and marriage, 
gender and kin distinctions, etc. The author seeks to establish the pattern 
of relationship between sociocultural institutions and the Soviet State. Her 
main argument is that the traditional regional culture “retained” its speci- 
ficity despite the impact of Soviet universalistic ideology and politics. 

After locating the people in their “village setting, in their province, and 
in Soviet Georgia”, the author gives us an idea of how the villagers 
perceive the Soviet system. She then pinpoints the dichotomy between the 
perceptions and the socalled “facts” She endeavours to emulate Gudeman, 
who, as she puts it, “focussed on people’s concepts concerning kinship, the 
domestic unit and their place in society at large”. 

In the light of the widespread ethnic turmoil in the Soviet Union at the 
time of writing, the author is closer to the reality when she asserts (p. 27): 
“The State controls have reinforced the traditional range of information 
controls used by the villagers . . . . The rural communities use their tradi- 
tional culture as a defence and resistance, as a means of a counter-strategy, 
circumventing many of the controls... .” 

There is an interesting discussion on the question as to what constitutes 
ethnicity. The author appears to disagree with Bromley’s formulation on 
ethnicity. According to Academician Bromley, ethnicity essentially refers 
to the objective reality of what the Greeks called “ethnos”. In other words, 
the basic reference point is the people and their distinct cultural identities. 
The cultural identities of people everywhere are largely expressed through 
such basic indicators as language, religion, customs, dress, and norms of be- 
haviour. Ethnic consciousness based on these elements is, therefore, an 
indispensable ethnic feature. It seeks “to project a particular into a uni- 
versal”. An ethnic group, which is a historically formed stable community, 
shares the specific features of a culture, including language. Ethnic bound- 
aries transcend social divisions within a society, which depend on its “stage 
of development”. Considering that there is no universally acceptable defi- 
nition or interpretation of ethnicity, Bromley’s approach ıs fairly compre- 
hensive and lucid. 

The book is a valuable contribution to a discussion of ethnicity in what 
was the Soviet Union. It is undoubtedly of great value to students and 
teachers of Soviet studies. 


N Centre for Soviet and East European Studies, R R. SHARMA 
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GREGORY FLYNN, ed. Soviet Military Doctrine and Western Policy. London/ 
New York: Routledge, 1989. Pp. xii + 418. Price, not indicated. 


Consider a clump of trees on the banks of a river: their form and their 
reflection in the water can be separately perceived, the distinction between 
them being just what separates reality from its image. If the waters are still, 
the image mirrors the reality accurately. If, on the other hand, the waters 
are muddied or otherwise disturbed or agitated, you can only conjecture 
the form in the light of your experience and preconceptions. There is no 
difficulty if you can simultaneously perceive the reality in tree form and the 
image in the water. Suppose you perceive only the image and need to 
conjecture the form. What then? The process of understanding military 
doctrine is not far different. There is the reality of military doctrine 
constructed over time by the defence establishment and known only to its 
core decisionmakers, and there is an image of it conjectured by those 
interested. No problem arises if these have only an academic interest in the 
issue. But suppose they happen to be the decisionmakers of an adversary 
gountry. What then? 

An estimation of the adversary’s military doctrine is obviously a eritical 
input in assessments of national security and in formulations of defence 
policy, especially where the adversaries are nuclear Super Powers. This 
acquired an enlarged significance after the United States accepted some 
time in the late 1960s, or in the early 1970s, that the Soviet Union was on a 
par with it in the matter of nuclear weaponry. The SALT I Agreement put 
the seal on this acceptance of nuclear panty by recognizing that a state of 
approximate strategic equilibrium and mutual deterrence had come about 
between the Super Powers. A corollary to this appreciation was the further 
acceptance that the application of military power by the Super Powers 
would become more restricted, particularly in situations where they per- 
ceived that their vital interests were involved. 

Communication between the Super Powers gained a new salience in this 
situation of nuclear parity in view of the palpable danger that any failure of 
communication might bring off a nuclear Armageddon. The difficulty in a 
communication of this genre is that distortions might arise ın the recipient’s 
understanding of the message owing to a mélange of cultural, psychological, 
` and organizational factors. The problem before decisionmakers in the 
United States and the Soviet Union in comprehending each other’s military 
doctrines accurately was traceable to their very cognitive processes. Indeed 
communication between the Soviet Union and the United States prior to 
the glasnost era was sometimes compared in hyperbole to an imaginary 
dialogue between a black box and the Towey of Babel. 

The six essays comprising the book under review explore the various 
aspects of this situation. Written by highly reputed students of US-Soviet 


relations, they offer many fruitful insights. Ih an introductory chaptyeo=—™ 


regory Flynn describes the book as seeking to explain (p. 4) 
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. a phenomenon: the way in which the West has struggled with the 
requirement to understand Soviet military thought and doctrine and 
what they mean for Western strategy . . . . Much of the answer seems to 
lie in the nature of military doctrine in the nuclear age and the role 
played by images and perceptions in the formulation [not just the 
assessment] of doctrine. 


Naturally American understanding of the Soviet military doctrine changed 
with the American image of itself during the activist-expansionist or isola- 
tionist-retrenchment phases in postwar American history. 

Peter Vigor says that a basic attitudinal change became discernible in 
Western analyses in the late 1970s. The conviction that Soviet military 
thought was unsophisticated gave way to the surmise that Soviet doctrine 
might be founded on its own premises. This change was no doubt catalysed 
by the compulsion to discern whether, in circumstances of nuclear parity, 
the Soviet Union would still proceed to seek nuclear superiority. In a 
perceptive section on the need to rely with discretion on the available, but 
scant, Soviet evidentiary material, and its limitations, Vigor dourly statgs 


(p. 97): 


Much Western analysis is virtually meaningless because it is fixed upon 
basic terms which the analyst never defines . . . . The problem is deeper 
than linguistic definitions, however. True understanding comes not 
merely from learning dictionary definitions, but also (and most import- 
antly) from getting to know the philosophic basis from which an author 

appioaches the concept which he is using. l 


There is a controversy among scholars over whether the Soviets used 
military power consciously or unconsciously to achieve their political 
objectives, or whether military power bolstered their essentially defensive 
posture. Falk Bomsdorf leans towards the “self-Finlandization” thesis, 
which suggests that the Soviet military power influenced the “internal state 
of Western societies” and affected the conduct of their neighbours through 
their own selfgenerated anxieties (p. 181): “The capability to perceive 
Soviet political objectives, the determination to resist these objectives, and 
the recognition of the East as the actual perpetrator of insecurity, all 
depend on factors internal to Western countries, not on [the] Soviet 
power.” According to him, a process of “cognitive dissonance” explains 
why “Western behaviour is judged rigidly and quickly rejected, while 
similar Soviet actions almost pass unnoticed or are accepted as natural” 
(p. 183). Apparently the encouragement given to Soviet demonology by 
Western Governments led their societies, by a process of psychological 
Ain Gon to expect impossibly high standards of moral conduct from their 

Du Governments and to be easily disillusioned by any deviant behavioyr. 
p ~P 0 
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With almost magisterial severity Raymond Garthoff indicts most Ameri- 
can writings on Soviet military doctrine, saying that they are inaccurate and 
selfserving. He suggests that more attention should be paid to the vital role 
of perceptions ir political studies. He adds (p. 294): “In the field of 
strategic and politico-military analysis even recognition of the importance 
of an adversary’s perceptions is exceptional, and serious efforts to deal 
with the problem are even more rare.” He also criticizes President Ronald 
Reagan’s incautious remarks on the feasibility of fighting nuclear wars, 
which conveyed an impression to the Soviets that the United States was 
seeking both escalation dominance and world domination—thereby 
strengthening Soviet preconceptions of Western imperialist designs to deny 
the legitimate national interests of the Soviet Union. A useful list of Soviet 
sources relevant to the studyof Soviet military doctrine is appended to this 
essay. 

‘ Commenting on the influence of Soviet military doctrine on the East- 
West negotiations on arms control, Douglas Hart and Barry Blechman 
hold that stereotype images were largely responsible for the Western 

ilure to understand Soviet compulsions and the dismal negotiatory record. 

e Soviet Union perhaps saw the SALT process in terms of its preoccupa- 
tion with dialectical materialism, and as “the diplomatic formalization of a 
state of temporary equilibrium in an environment defined by continuous 
change” (p. 344). The West, being less adaptive, believed that SALT 
defined the contours of the then status quo. American and Soviet percep- 
tions of the way nuclear stability was endangered, moreover, were quite 
different (p. 357): “The Soviets appear to view the uncertainty that would 
attend loss of control over events and forces as the major potential destab- 
ilizing factor in a crisis.” The West saw this problem independently of the 
political context and in terms of weapons technologies that could either 
stabilize or destabilize the Central Nuclear Balance. It would be difficult, 
however, to agree with the authors in their further contention that Mikhail 
S. Gorbachev’s arms control policy, with its steady barrage of new initiatives, 
was primarily designed to keep the West off balance. 

Laurence Martin applies the corrective by pointing out the danger of 
overemphasizing the significance of Soviet military doctrine in shaping 
Western policy. No doubt a study of Soviet military doctrine would be 
rewarding inasmuch as it helps in understanding Soviet intentions and in 
devising suitable measures for deterring the Soviet power. Martin, how- 
ever, underlines the reality that US strategic postures were derived, not 
only from Soviet military doctrine, but also from an amalgam of related 
compulsions like inter-Service rivalries, domestic politics, and other aspects of 
American foreign policy. 

A major criticism possible of these studies is that they were overtaken by 
events. Gorbachev’s relentless peace offensive led to the conclusion of the i 
INF (Intermediate-range Nuclear Forces) Treaty, to considerable pro emal 
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towards reaching a START (Strategic Arms Reduction Talks) agreement, 
to a ban on chemical weapons and force reductions in Europe, and to a 
coordination in efforts by the Super Powers to resolve regional conflicts. 
Another line of criticism possible is that the issues discussed were quite 
arcane—as, for instance, the issue whether military weapons had only 
military significance, or whether they were a useful means of political and 
psychological suasion. Both these censures would be partly correct. The 
chief value of these studies, however, lies elsewhere. 

First, the studies delineate the complexity of security issues in the 
nuclear age. One example would suffice. The superiority of the Warsaw 
Pact’s conventional forces was generally accepted. The North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) had the option to strengthen its own conven- 
tional forces and deter the Warsaw Pact at the conventional level. However, 
enhanced NATO conventional capabilities might lead the Warsaw Pact to 
reach the nuclear lével in a conflict. The NATO forces might have greater 
deterrent value as the Warsaw Pact was aware that the NATO would need 
to reach the nuclear level first to avoid defeat. These questions were not 
just academic in situations where the nuclear adversaries confronted cach 
other and there was real danger of accidents or misperceptions triggering a 
nuclear holocaust. Consequently, the dilemmas underlying esoteric ques- 
tions like nuclear superiority or assured destruction, nuclear equivalence, 
and so on acquire an unavoidably prescient dimension. 

Secondly, the authors draw repeated attention to the pitfalls conspicuous 
in Western analyses of Soviet military doctrine. Three types of error are 
common—those arising from institutional biasses, from ideological pre- 
dilections, and from reliance upon favourite evidentiary sources. With 
regard to the last, they caution against the use of the easily obtained “soft” 
data, which might well be disinformation. On the other hand statements 
appearing in obscure military journals might, more accurately, reflect 
Soviet thinking. Garthoff in fact suggests that in using Soviet source 
material the analyst should ask himself the following questions: Who was 
writing? In what publication did it appear? Who was being addressed? 
Under what auspices and for what purpose had the material been prepared? 
Clearly, apart from the personalities involved, there are contextual factors 
which need to be taken into consideration in gauging the evidentiary value 
that might be attached to any particular source material. There is a moral 
here for all students of international affairs. especially for those with an 
interest in security issues. 

All in all, this is a collection of essays of uniformly high academic merit 
and rare scholarship. 


P.R. CHARI 

Formerly Director, 

Institute for Defence Studies 

and Analyseres 
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The principal objective of this volume is to articulate a critique of four of 
the most influential contemporary theories of international law and 
world order: those of Morgenthau, McDougal-Laswell, Falk, and Tunkin. 


Virtually all significant work by non-Western internatlonal law spectal- 
ists, even the most explicitly ant-Westem, has relied on Western ap- 
proaches in a relatively uncritical manner. What makes this book so ex- 
citing and exceptional is that it clears the way for a jailbreak from such 
lingering intellectual hegemony. It is an explicit critique of Western non- 
Marist thinking but also lays the basis for a genuinely Marxist approach 
rooted tn the realities and projects of the Third World. 
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